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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T:je  coatenis  of  this  little  volume  are  drawn  from  the  pages  of  the 
Southern-  Quarterly  Review/’  where  they  appeared  at  different  pe- 
It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  their  publican  on,  in  a com- 
:;ae:  form,  would  be  of  use  and  interest.  Some  slight  attempts  have 
: eeu  made  to  revise  them  ; but  the  subject  is  one  which  deserves  much 
mc-rv  labour  than  the  compiler  is  at  present  able  to  bestow  upo  : it. 
' i/' a future  ■ edition  be  required,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  reud  r 
(.<  Uectioa  more  worthy  of, the  occasion,  and  more  useful  to  the 
. • tuirer.  Much  m-attrid,  in  connection  with  the  subject,  remains  yet 
uimiuiced,  which  should  be  incorporated  with  the  text ; and  shall  be, 
whenever  a fit  occasion  offers. 
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Ori:  rubnck  is  a long  one;  but  it  should  not  be  suffered  to 
nl  ;nn  {be  render  with  nay  apprehensions  that  the  Uevulution- 
arv  war  is  to  be  discussed  anew ; or  that  we  are  even  to  ex- 
it  gth  : h it  5u  ject  ’ i g ss  its  till  > : x 

hr-t  designated  in  the  catalogue,  below.  The  Uevointionarv 
Hbforv  of  the  United  States  is  no.  longer  a tit  theme  for  gen- 
eralities ; and  the  business  of  the  reviewer,  in  present  times, 
who  'proposes  to  consider  it  at  all,  must  he  con  lined  wholly  to 
><  lections  from  its  numerous  details.  The  career  and  charac- 
ter <>f  the  American  Loyalists,  it  is  true,  furnish  one  of  the 
legitimate  provinces  of  this  fruitful  history ; hut  even  this  is 
m our  object,  , except  as  incidentally  bearing  upon  an- 

other topic,  which,  fortunately,  belongs  to  a single  locality. — 
Something,  however,  it  behooves  us  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
volume  of  Mr.  Sabine,  whose  work,  if  not  especially  devoted 

* 1.  The  American  Loyalists  or  Bi< graphical  Sketches  of  Adher- 
ents to  the  British  Crown,  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  alphabetical- 
ly arranged  with  a preliminary  Historical  Essay.  By  Lorenzo  Sa- 
bine. Boston:  Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown.  1847.  2.  M<-- 

u;  tvs  of  the  American  Revolution,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  States,  of 
North  and  St.mth-CarolLna,  and.  Georgia,  Ac,  By  William  Moultf:::. 
NT  ■v-Yi'i  k : 1 802.  a.  The  History  of  the  Be  volution  of  South-Cur- 
wma.  torn  a British  province  to  an.  hid- pendent  State.  By  Da  *.■;:> 
jh'-mv.  M.D.  T rent  on . 178o.  4.  Manuscript  Memoranda  of  the 

U"hi;U  of  the  >yige  of  CUarleaton,  supp1  ! to  i o loan  ;h<*  pen  of  M. 
1*;  Ba.vH.M,  a Foreign  i:hju;i'i'‘or  oiHoor  in  * i:v  e.tv  -iuriuir  die  siege. — 
Fr<<m  the  papers  of  James  V ,uo;  -.v,  K-<{  JVC  !:-ho.i  ut  flic  Chari*  s- 
u n Courier.  1847.  5.  Original  Journub  of  the  Sage  of  Charleston 
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to  the  subject  which  provides  the  material  for  this  paper, 
in  truth,  the  provocation  to  it.  We  are  not  prepared  to  quar- 
rel with  that  taste,  or. passion  fur  novelty,  which,  of  late,  seems 
disposed  to  busy  itself  in  rescuing  the  memories  of  the  Amer- 
ican Loyalists  from  the  appropriate  obscurity  of  the  ] n>\ — 
There  is  no  doubt,  something  natural,  and  perhaps  necessary, 
in  these  researches.  However  unimportant  in  themselves, 
their  results  and  discoveries  constitute  n certain  portion  of  om* 
history,  and  are  essential  to  the  unity  and  completeness  of  our 
records,  if  not  to  their  authority  and  value.  Pursued  with 
strict  cons  vie  u tious  ness,  and  a ju-t  and  always  carefully  dis- 
criminating judgment,  we  can  Have  no  objection  to  any  com  so 
of  inquiry  which  may  add  to  our  historical  possessions  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject;  though  we  must  still  be  permitted  to 
regard  it  as  one  of  those  toils,  of  aff«- etion  rather  than  of  wis- 
dom, in  which  the  seeker  will  bo  apt  to  discover  much  mom 
than  he  cares  to  bad,  and,  however  conscientious,  much  more 
than  he  will  be  likely  to  put  on  record.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
those  labours  of  love,  in  which  discretion  keeps  largely  in  the 
rear  of  sympathy  ; one  of  those  unwise  inquiries  which  extort 
painful  and  humiliating  responses  only;  as  if  the  diviner,  with 
torturing  spells,  provoked  only  the  anger  of  his  oracle,  when 
he  presumed  to  fathom  all  its  mysteries.  The  Loyalists  of 

being  the  Man  Use  ipt  Notes  of  the  daily  progress  of  the  siege  kept 
by  General  McIntosh  and  Major  Habersham,  of  Georgia,  and  an  un- 
known ffi  er.  izioeu  : i ti_:  1842, 

n.ii  ' '.•rropondenee  of  C\>L  John  Laurens.  J L.  Gk::\  us  one  of  r' 
Fray  Council  of  tiouth-Ca:  <>Una,  and  other  p-v-oii-.  during  the  siege 
of  Charleston.  From  hum  i red  paper-  -<f  the  Lai  r ns  Family.  7-  A 
lii-for*  of  the  campaigns  *>f  1 7 '■  < 'and  IT"!,  In  the  '■hvghorn  provjn.>  s 
of  N«.r.h  America.  By  Licet.  Colonel  Tarf.ltcn,  commander  of  •' 

1 ■ !>irbh  Legion.  Dublin  : 1187.  8.  .Scbetu  m Lieut.  t . g. 

Tarleton’s  History,  Ac.  By  Koaur.icK  Mackenzie,  late  Lieut au;.- 
in  the  7 1st  Regiment.  London : 1787. 
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America  were,  very  few  of  them,  distinguished  by  remarkable 
' , ■ .-vm-'-nts.  Individually,  they  were  ru  t calculated  to  com  - 
• I consideration  in  any  period,  and  still  less  in  such  stormy 

• uni's  as  always  wreck  the  smaller  craft  of  mediocrity.  But 

m,  eitl 

■ . can  lay  claim  to  the  honours  of  biography;  and  the 
e.  -ivi  rufa-s  of  still  fewer  deserve  to  be  regarded,  apart  from 
<*rror<  and  offimees  in  which  they  originated  mostly. — 
M any  of  them,  doubtless,  were  very  worthy  people ; such  peo- 
: as  make  the  average  of  good  citizens  in  a quiet,  peaee-luv- 

U!g  community,  and  in  periods  of  national  reoosc.  >Some  of 
tiaon  had  respectable  talents,  which  would  Lave  been  valua- 
ble in  smooth-sailing  times;  and  a fair  proportion  of  them 
were  probably  governed,  in  their  adherence  to  the  crown,  by 
scruples  and  principles  which  must  always  commend  them  to 
tic1  respect,  if  not  the  sympathies,  of  all  justly-minded  per- 
' But,  saying  this,  we  have  said  all.  We  have  enurne- 
rm-  d the  several  classes  among  them,  which  deserve  tolera- 
U'  u in  the  opinions  of  posterity.  It  is  only  toleration,  indeed, 
that  may  be  demanded,  by  even-handed  justice,  in  behalf  of 
c:  • greater  number.  Praise  is  out  of  the  question  ; and  pity 
can  only  be  challenged  for  those  who  suffered  and  sorrowed, 
without  having  striven,  when  the  struggle  would  only  have 
eBvnted  the  loyalty  of  the  individual,  at  the  expense  of  all 
"ow.d  and  human  feeling.  We  do  not.  find,  as  we  cast  our 

• curiously,  over  the  long  array  of  names  in  tics  catalogue 

• ' the  American  Lovalists,  that  any  ot  them  ever  attained  to 
'r';  ' cry  high  distinctions,,  either  in.  a civil  or  military  eap.a- 
‘‘:'y.  Oik*  of  them,  only,  appears  to  have  acquired  position  in 
Pu:..i  o.  as  a man  of  science;  and  but  one  or  two  more,  prior 
to  the  revolution,  had  done  them-Pv-  honour  by  their  eolo- 
m b service*,  chiefly  upon,  the  frmitvrs.  A f*-w  ,,f  them,  m- 
‘ '<1,  proved  themselves  clever  and  active  officers  of  militia 
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during  the  war,  and  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  all  of  tho.-e 
who  merit  any  memorials  with  posterity,  have  already  reced  y.i 
all  the  acknowledgment  which  posterity  is  likely  to  award. 
To  such  acknowledgment  we  have  no  objection.  Let  the  ob- 
serving have  their  dues.  But,  to  employ  history,  as  Mr.  Lo- 
renzo Sabine  sterns  to  have  done,  as  a sort  of  universal  drag- 
net; and  to  arrest,  and  to  preserve  together  in  the  res-rvr.ir. 
without  discrimination,  the  fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  of  this  mixed 
multitude,  is  to  make  a ‘‘hell-broth”  of  it,  indeed,  such  as 
the  witches  of  Shak«peare  and  Middleton  might  be  led  to  ad- 
mire and  to  envy  for  the  various  loathosomeness  of  the  ir.gr-- 
dients.  We  can  scarcely  conjecture -the  motive  to  such  a re- 
surrection of  these  dry-bones  of  history.  Mr.  Sabine’s  intro- 
duction and  preliminary  discourse  gives  us  no  sufficient  cine 
to  his  object.  That  he  wills  to  resuscitate,  as  far  as  he  can, 
the  names  of  all  those  Americans  who  strove  against  Am-ri- 
can  independence,  is  all  that  he  vouchsafes  to  let  us  know  : 
but,  with,  what  professed  benefits  to  the  future,  or  compensa- 
tion to  the  past — with  what  moral  object  of  any  sort — 1 ; 
seems  never,  himself,  to  have  considered,  and  does  not  show 
to  us.  Passages  of  liis  book  may  be  instructive — portions  . ,f 
it  are  interesting — here  and  there,  we  find  a snatch  of  bi 
graphy  which  commends  the  subject  to  our  memories ; and, 
sometimes,  we  meet  with  a tact  which  may  retPct  a little  light 
on  doubtful  portions  of  our  history  ; but.  for  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these  pages,  the  matter  is  as  dchfi  dlv  worthless  as 
the  contents  of  a last  years  almanac.  Vet  it  runs  out  to  a 
most  enormous  measure.  Hero  are  more  than  seven  hundred 
octavo  pages,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  consumed  in 
records,  the  most  meagre,  of  individuals  tin*  most  obscure  • — 
persons  who  occupy  no  p.a>. m h:.-;..orv — whom  nobod v re- 
members tbr  their  virtue  s,  and  whom  nobodv  cares  to  iw: 
her  for  their  deeds.  We  turn  leaf  after  leaf,  and  still  we  hap- 
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i on  upon  such  memorials  as  the  following.  We  open  the 
book  at  random  to  detach  these  sentences  : 

Lambert.  George.  TV -is  a I.ieub.-naut  in  the  third  Batta- 
lion of  N u.v  Jersey  volunteers.” 

“ Lambert,  Peter.  Of  Charleston,  South-Carolina.  An 
addtvssor  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  1 7 SO.” 

“ Lambert,  Richard.  Ivpiuy  Auditor  General  of  South- 
< herulina.  His  estate  was  conti.* cated.” 

Tins  is  a sufficient  sample,  all  taken  from  pa/re  414.  Some- 
times,  this  comprehensive  account  is  extern h.-d  to  twice  or 
thrice  the  number  of  words  or  sentences,  by  the  addition  of 
facts  equally  insignificant  and  worthless;  and,  very  occasion- 
lily.  we  have  something  anecdoLcal,  which  tends  slightly  to 
mliven  the  detail  with  a show  of  narrative.  Ordinarily, 
however,  the  record  is  not  more  elaborate  than  such  as  is 
usually  scrawled  upon  the  grave  stone  of  the  village  patri- 
archs— those  ‘mute  inglorious,’ who,  dying,  ‘make  no  sign/ 
The  absence  of  materials  for  the  biography,  should  be  con- 
■ • ti  ist  any  necessity  for  the  attempt.  It  is  a good 
rule  in  such  labours,  as  generally  in  those  of  letters, — which 
wo  commend  to  Mr.  Sabine — that,  when  you  have  nothing  so 
write  about,  you  should  write  nothing.  The  counsel  in  this 
*-ase  is  enforced  by  considerations  of  higher  importance  than 
those  which  simply  concern  the  success  of  the  writer.  What 
b** tie  tit  to  the  dead — what  advantage  to  the  living — the  mere 
mention  of  the  name,  without  any  accompanying  recollections 
*•*”'  patriot  merit -or-  performing  courage,  by  which  the  subject 
nnght  be  commended  to  the  study  or  the  y » apathy  of  the 
u-aU-'V  ;•  If  the  record  fails  to  honour  the  past,  and  cannot 
mKuv.-i  future,  why  make  it  i In  the  case  before  us.  such 
* chronicle  can  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  hanging  on 
high—- gibbetting  for  -ho  t ,/f  r aeonaiulauee  of  posterity — 
the*  unfortunates,  for  whom  their  children  should  desire  only 
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silence  and  obscurity ; — making  the  grandson  blush  for  the 
secret  of  an  ancestor,  for  whom  he  can  probably  offer  no  ex- 
cuse ; exposing  the  descend  mts  to  the  tmger-pointing  malice 
of  envious  and  slander-loving  contemporaries,  and  stirring 
••mew,  for  the  disquiet  of  an  innocent  generation,  all  the  feuds 
and  heartburnings  of  the  past  ! Could  the  loyalists  be  shown, 
generally,  as  in  the  instance  of  Count  R uni  ford,  and  a few 
others,  as  endowed  equally  with  virtues  and  talents;  resolvir.tr 
conscientiously,  and.  achieving  bravely — neither  dishonouring 
their  principles  by  a timid  shrinking  from  responsibility,  nor 
staining  their  valour  by  brutality  and  a wolfish  appetite  for 
blood  ; — we  should  read  the  history  with  interest,  and  remem- 
ber the  subject  with  respect.  Such  a record  as  that  of  old 
Curwen,  made  by  himself,  in  his  misery  and  exile,  would  al- 
ways prove  useful  to  the  student,  agreeable  to  the  reader,  and 
not  injurious  to  the  reputation  of  its  subject ; — but  such  a 
mere  catalogue  as  that  which  we  owe  to  the  laborious  and 
pains-taking  Mr.  Sabine — such  a wretched  skeleton. of  facts? 
so  little  vital  or  valuable — can  have  no  other  effect,  than  that 
of  mortifying  thousands  of  the  living, — the  mistakes  and  mis- 
deeds of  whose  ancestors,  they  had  fondly  fancied,  would 
have  been  allowed  to  rest  secure  under  the  sheltering  maxim, 
which  commands  us  to  speak  nothing  of  the  dead  that  shall 
not  be  grateful  to  their  memories.  But  these  meagre  memo- 
rials revive  simply  the  odium  of  the  position  in  which  the 
subject  stood,  without  offering  any  details  by  which  his  de- 
fence might  be  urged,  or  his  character  vindicated,  in  his  vir- 
tues and  achievements.  What  he  was  or  aimed  t<»  be — what 
he  wrought  or  suffered — ali  is  wanting  f,'>  the  liistorv,  exce:  1 
the  simple  fact  of  the  false  position  by  which  h * incurred  the 
hatred  of  contemporaries  and  the  scorn  of  posterity.  Bis 
poritiou  i>,  at  once,  ribi -a we-  and  odiv  as — a <.f  nimvd 

scarecrow,  hung  up  to  grinning  iufamy,  without  being  permit- 
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l-  <1  the  poor  privilege  of  showing  that  his  offences  were  sucli 
as  would  even  justify  this  equivocal  distinction. 

Considered,  however,  without  regard  to  the  benevolent 
maxim  which  interposes  for  the  protection  of  the  d*ad,  we 
arc  constrained  to  say,  that  the  present  work  was  unnecessary 
on  o' her  grounds.  The  American  Loy  ah. "is,  except  as  a class, 
’■"ally  hii;  no  memorials  which  merit  the  attention  of  the  his- 
t"Ka:;.  lh-.-y,  certainly,  were  not  so  much  in  advanee, — any 

of  them. — as  respects  political  science,  social  moral",  and  the 
rights  of  the  race,  as  were  the  mouvemeiH  party  ; or  they 
were  too  keenly  send  id  e to  selfish  interests  to  -allow  their  real 
opinions  sufficient  weight  in  determining  their  policy.  We 
a tv  ifecossarily  compelled, in  any  estimate  which  we  may  think 
proper  to  make  of  their  intellectual  merits,  to  subject  them  to 
the  tests  of  those  lights  and  standards  which  we  now  possess, 
rather  than  of  those  which  were  common  to  the  period  of 
their  performances.  We  assume  that  there  is  no  living  Amer- 
ican who  would  be  willing  to  return  to  the  condition  of  a Bri- 
tish subject.  If  then,  according  to  present  standards  and  con- 
victions the  loyalists  of  the  American  revolution,  did  not  claim 
so  h ’gh.lv  for  the  race,  or  see  with  a vision  so  prophetic,  as 
th-ir  merits,  in  what  consisted  its  rights  and  its  prospects — 
or  anticipate  the  grand  issues  of  the  struggle  to  which  they 
were  hostile; — it  is  clear  that  their  rank,  in  intellectual  mat- 
ters, will  not  bear  comparison  with  the  latter.  Either  this, 
• r.  ser-ing  quite  as  correctly,  th-y  were  yet.  the  victims  to  in- 
twAr  considerations,  the  ivcognition  of  which,  if  it  tended  to 
• > ,v'ito  tlV'ir  intellectual  claims,  could  do  so  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  principles  and  hearts.  Many  of  the  loyalists 
v,.-a*  hir dings  of  the  British  Government.  These,  in  most 
• s.  "Ustmtied  government  » neasu res.  The  ino-t  dtsimguBh 
cd  nm«»::g  them,  were  bom  oe  lV:ri$h  -Cl.  T..  •.  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  nativ,-  population  or  America,  and  per- 
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haps,  could  not  be  expected  to  have.  Generally  speaking, 
ihe  conscientious  men  of  ties  peaty  were  eel*  ' • d ni  their  * ; 
ions,  rather  by  their  hab its  than  their  principles.  These  were 
mostly  persons  of  advanced  age.  Habits,  indeed,  with  the 
aged,  are  apt  always  to  rise  into  the  rank  and  importance  of 
principles.  The  better  minded,  arid  the  more  honest,  among 
the  loyalists,  obeyed  the  laws  of  routine  and  safe  precedent, 
in.  the  course  which  they  pursued,  as  harmonizing  better  v '•  . 
that  selfish  reluctance  to  strive  and  struggle,  which  is  the  mo- 
advancing  5.  Lack  * selfish  bias? 

thev  lacked,  equally,  those  motives: of  personal  ambition, 
which,  in  the  case  of  persons  of  distinguish*  <3  talent,  an;  or  ti- 
the natives,  taught  the  individual  to  look  at  the  established 
condition  of  things  through  media,  derived  rather  froo 
is  essential  to  the  hopes  and  claims  of  the  future,  than  from 
what  belongs  to  the  inherent  in  the  past.  You  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  detach,  from  die  long  catalogue  of  loyalist  names 
in  our  possession,  any  single  history,  the  materials  of  which, 
however  well  elaborated,  could  be  pursued  with  interest 
through  the  pages  of  a single  duodecimo.  There  is  no  h : g 
array  of  mutually  depending  events,  and  no  striking:  tin. t:- 
tion — unless  in  the  case  of  Benedict  Arnold — in  the  life  <A 
any  one,  whose-  name  we  may  now  recall,  that  would  r.  i av 
the  reader,  or  justify  the  biographer,  for  g cping  through  the 
sheets  of  such  a volume.  AY  1 .»-r» - die  exception  is  found  to 
the  general  proposition,  it  has  been  ahvadv  acknow.ledg  •*.!, 
and  the  Site  has  been  already  written. 

In  thus  generalizing,  however,  we  are  not  tv  understood 
g to  such  a snv£  ■ iogr  ...  lecting  i 

the  mas.',  shall  unfed,  us  the  lives  of  such  . .f  the  loyalists 
by  th ..-si-  known  virtual,  and  unquestion  d I w-rform  a 
might  bo  worth v of  p<n:-ai.  ami  \v<  i 1 d . lit  to  - ! . - ; r 

memories.  These  may  and  should  be  w , , n,  if  only  for  id 
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but  ion  of  the  subject.  The  age  i<*  an  indulgent  one.  We 
not  unwilling  to  believe  in  the  occasional,  excuse  and. 
;-Vu,  which  are  urged  against  rebellion  in  behalf  of  loyalty, 
know  tiut  there  is  a plea  fur  many.  We  can  accord  the 
absolution  to  that  virtue  which  errs  in  its  adherence  to 
v. hot  seems  equally  the  path  of  duty  and  of  safety;  and 

■ . u-  this  adherence  is  coupled  with  active  virtues — where 

: ev'-ou  performs  incompliance  with  his  principles — he  de- 
s "-ves  that  posterity  should  do  him  justice.  X ay,  for  that 

vhy  we  should 

• though  they  be  written  in  crimson  characters,  never  to 
5 ••  obliterated — the  memoirs  of  those  sturdy  wretclies  who 
ovule  themselves  famous  by  their  brutalities  and  butcheries. 
If  we  pursue  the  history  of  great  virtues,  in  order  to  win  oth- 
ers by  glorious  examples,  quite  as  important  and  necessary  is 
if  that  we  should  preserve  the  tradition  of  corresponding 

t i by. wl  paint  g them  in  ’ ist  c< d< mrs  of 
mXmy  and  shame,  we  mav  enforce  still  more  impressively,  by 
mvui>ion,  those  better  performances  which  we  aim  to  incul- 
e ve -even  as  the  teacher,  by  examples  in  bad  grammar,  ex- 
e raises  the  youthful  learner,  and  confirms  him,  in  a knowledge 
of  the  good.  But  why  we  should  make  interminable  cata- 
logues of  mere  names  and  dates — of  people  who  made  no 
' Ct  of  figure  in  life — who  were  in  obscurity  as  well  as  in  er- 
f -r  Is  utterly  beyond  our  eomprehejpisioit.  That  Mr.  Sabine's 
book  will  be  tbund  readable  in  the  proportion  of  one*  page  to 
buy.  is  quite  beyond  the  range  of  literary  probability.  That, 

■ ■'  nay  >or ice  which  it  do«-s  to  history,  or  any  help  that  it 

to  truth,  it  dr >u»'v<:d  such  a waste  of  goodly  t\  po  and 
\ •u-iC'.  -.  ill  hardly  b<*  afilrmed  by  any  critic  who  gc\  urns  his 

• ; u lull  by  tac  ordinary  tests  of  good  taste  or  nrihty. 

But  there  are  some  few  of  th-.>o  pag-.-s  *..f  Mr.  <-a!>;ne,  which 
c uicern  us  especially,  Sou  ih-Cnroiiua  is  hoim-irv  1,  by  him, 
1* 
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with  numerous  entries  in  tlj i - catalogue,  a sample  of  which, 
we  have  already  given.  This  indefatigable  vvo>  k-r  in  the  ses- 
sions of  history,  has  taken  care  to  put  the  brawl  on.  all  our 
vicious  cattle.  Wo  can  call  to  mind  nobody  that  escap  • 
him.  For  that  matter,  we  ourselvvs'  had  already  put  the 
brand  upon  them,  by  various  penalties  of  amercement,  for- 
feiture and  exile  ; but  he  has  helped  us  to  multiply  copies  of 
that  record which  humanity  had  prompted  us,  for  some  time, 
qnieth  to  suppress.  It  is  curious  that,  whih  getting’  most 
his  tacts,  in  regard  to  our  loyalists,  from  our  own  pages  and 
record.-,  he  sturdily  insinuates  that  we.  oub?eiv"%  are.  ignorant 
of  their  existence,  and  that  we  brag  of  our  Li -Tory,  as  if  we 
never  had  produced  any  but  righteous  patriots.  Of  this  hem- 
after. 

The  historical  essay  with  which  Mr.  Sabine  introduces  his 
biographies,  is  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
revolutionary  movement • in  the  several  provinces — of  the  re- 
motely, as  well  as  the  immediately,  impelling  causes  of  out- 
break in  each — of  the  spirit  by  which  it  was  manifested  or 
sustained,  and  the  principles  which  were  developed  in  the 
struggle.  The  paper  is  written  cleanly  and  with  force,  and 
betrays  some  ingenuity  and  much  industry.  It  betrays  other 
qualities,  however,  which  are  much  less  commendable.  Its 
mistakes  are  frequent,  and  are  usually  the  result  of  that  false 
medium,  through  which  the  writer  sees  his  game,  oarticuhwly 
wheti  his  eye  ranges  in  a southerly  hio-ccien.  This  is  the 
common  misfortune  with  IS  ew  England  writers  and  ihh-w 
England  politicians  : and  the  vice  is  one,  now  so  Tmroughlr 
ingrained  by  habit,  th  tr  it  almost  te-a-.s  to  gn.sarabie  as 
an  imnivrahU,  and  cui.-t  be  r.gunTd  - \s  ;e.  the  indulgence 
which  we  show  to  cases  of  acknowledged  infirmity,  and  a 
chronic  incapacity.  It  is  and  has  been,  from  tie-  • ginning, 
such  an  exemplary  and  delightful  thing  for  ’New  England  to 
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regard  h*r  children  ns  the  saints,  to  whom  the  possession  of 
t*V  earth  1ms  been  finally  decree-:!,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
thing  to  le  wondered  ar,  if  the  inheritors  of  so  goodly  a faith 
and  fortune,  should  naturally  assume,  that  they  are  the  pro- 
prietors of  all  the  good  deeds  that  are  done  within  its  bounds. 
'The;,  have  all  the  talents,  all  the  'virtues,  and  perform  all  the 
:«  hfovenients.  Even  Mr.  Webster  tells  us,  that  Bunker  Hill 
was  the  Revolution;  the  rest  was  41  mere  leather  and  prunel- 
in  and  nobody  in  the  land  of  u steady  habits'"  wall  gainsay 
authority  so  profound.  Reading  their  own  historians  only, 
they  are  amiable  enough  to  believe-  all  their  assurances;  and 
historians  thus  honoured  with  their  exclusive  confidence,  show 
tie  i a selves  quite  worthy  of  this  trust  when  Writing;  as  if 
they  never  once  forgot  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
ear  of  the  entire  parish.  Fortunate  historians  in  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a parish  ! Fortunate  parish  in  the  possession 
of  such  historians  ! Mutually  fortunate  parish  and  historians 
in  the  possession  of  one  another-!  There  is  but  one  thing 
wanting,  evidently,  to  the  happiness  of  the  parties  : could 
they  only  provoke  suck  a -faith  in  the  surrounding  world,  as 
they-  so  graciously  give  to  one  another,  the  sum  of  their  enjoy- 
ment would  be  complete.  The  great  difficulty  consists  in  drug- 
ging truth,  so  that  she  may  slumber  forever  ! 

Mr  hen  Mr.  Sabine  approaches  South-Carolina,  he  opens  his 
batteries  with  sufficient  frankness  and  audacity'.  He  says: 

“Tito  public  men,  of  South -Carolina,  of  the  present  gene- 
mtiou.  claim  that  hrr  patriotic  devotion  in  the  revolution,  was 
--  t r;<»r  to  none,  and  was  superior  -to  most  of  the -rat  < of  the 
-.->»;L-<for.u*y.  M-v  / e.ooedw  t/u  The 

; ■j'U'aWt >u, ' com jv»-cd  us  if  was,  <»f  ; :elgi';i’a>  from  Sv.  itZ'-r- 
i ucS,  *»-nii:itty,  Frutce,  Ireland,  and  the  north- tu.  o Monies  of 
Uio-no.a,  and  t;  -or  d.-.-eendunrs,  was,  of  course,  d>-  n a-ut  in 
’■oc  n^«v>s:lry  degree  of  lioniogeneitv,  or  sa.m<*ru*-  - of  nature, 
f->  i'-.'Ure  any  coiwidr-mb!--  uuauimitv  of  polifo  a!  .--n:im«u:t. 
b u-  true,  however,  that,  m-lh i-m.d.  -urn  mok  an  early,  a no- 
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the  British  ministry.  It  is  equally  mue,  t!  at  South-Carol  i mi 
was  the  first  state  <ff  the  tlrii r»  *-Tj,  to  form  an  independent 
constitution,  and  that  >he*  overpaid  her  t -roi •<’*rcion  of  the  <•>.- 
peiiditures  of  th>-  war  in  the  sum  of  i. 205.9 7 S dollars.  She 
sent  some  gallant  whigs  to  the  field,  and  several  wise  ones  to 
the  council.  But.  to  us.?  the  apt  -nyings  of  every  day  life. 

One  swallow  does  not  make  a umirar-r,”  nor  ” one  feather 
1 : ' Laui  i .Mid 

a Rutledge.  Marion,  Sumter,  and  Bickers,  do  not  prove  that 
the  whig  luuea  was  diffused  through  the  mass  of  her  n o- 
pie.” 

And  who  ever  said  that  the  whig  leaven  was  diffused 
through  the  entire  mass  of  her  people,  and  why  should  it  1 •• 
deemed  necessary,  that  such  shmdd  be  the  case,  when  the 
question  is  as  to  the  action  of  the  State  ? 

it  is  a ] ropositioQ  of  Mr.  Sabine’s  own  setting  up,  tl 
bowls  down  with  such  admirable  dexterity.  The  public,  men 
of  South-Cat-oiina,  claim  nothing  i a consistent  with  the  records 
of  their  historians  ; and  these  have,  -in  no  instance,  made  any 
such  idle  assertion,  as  that  of  the  general  diffusion  of  the  w hig 
leaven  among  the  great  body  of  our  people.  Mr.  Sabine  t hi- 
ns nothing  new— certainly  nothing  that  our  own  writers  have 
not  long  since  told  him — when  he.  speaks  of  the  almost  equal 
division,  into  opposite  parties,  of  the  people  -inhabiting  South- 
Carolina,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ; — and  yet,  even 
with  the  frank  and  frequent  avowal  of  this  fact,  to  be  found  in 
all  our  histories,  from  that  of  Mouitri-*  and  of  R unsay,  to  that 
of  Johnson,  and  otin-r  more  recent  writers.  down  to  the  pre- 
sent dav,  our  public  men  are  still  perfevtlv  justified  in  the 
claim  which  rh-y  :is-»-rt — l*  that  lr-  wiri  devotion  in  fh  ■ 
revolution  was  inferior  to  note-,  and  was  sup-  ri  >r  to  tm-st  <.f 
the  States  of  tin-  Cuiff.-d.  ra-.-y."  V>\-  rep  at  assm-Re. 

however  unaccountable  it  may  - m in  Mr.  me.  atb-r  the 
- : . ■ sion  of  the 
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" whig  leaven.'”  The  simple  tact,  which  this  gentleman  must 
y ' t--*:;rn  to  appreciate,  is,  that  the  character  of  a country  does 
cm  depend  upon  the  opinions  of  the  mass,  and  is  not  deter- 
min.-d.K*  !>v  the.  direction  which  its  mere  numbers  may  please 
t“  take.  For  this  reason,  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  that 
of  the  people  of  South-Carolinu  should  have  united  in 
tie-  ( umnon  cause  or  sentiment.  It  is  quite  enough  if  there 
* a mtiident  number  to  give  impulse  to  the  action,  and  to 
b ! rmina  the  conduct  and  decision  of  the  State;  and  the 
r:t  is  the  greater  when  this  impulse  is  givmi  to  the  body 
> - so  as  to  compel  its  action,  by  only  a certain  proportion 
•••;  :!*.•.  people,  and  in  spit?  of  the  action  opposition,  or  the  in- 
ert resistance  of  mere  masses  among  the  rest.  So  far  from 
■■‘•li  wiag,  or  averting,  the*  sentiment  of  her  people  to  have 
F i-n  unanimous,  or  nearly  so,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  pecu- 
liar boast  of  South-Caroiina,  that,  with  her  population  almost 
" pmity  divided,  in  consequence  of  the  very  causes  that  Mr. 

■ V.1  enumerates — arising  from  the  absence  ol  the  degree 
,!'  nwinogeneity  so  necessary  in  politics  to  the  common  action 
— he  was  y..-t  able  to  achieve  so  much — to  send  into  the  tit-id 
a large  proportion  of  the  noblest  and  ablest  captains  of  the 
revolution,  and  into  the  councils  of  the  nation  so  many  of  the 
l-.'id.-st  politicians  and  wisest  statesmen.  Her  merit  consists 
m having,  been  able,  while  contending  at  home  against  a pow- 
' r mi  and  bitter  faction,  to  make  contributions  of  strength, 
valour,  -wisdom  and  patriotism,  to  common  cause,  .which 
...  igh,  nhaps,  better  cii 
-••-•d,  has-  evc-r  exe-  • -i.h-d.  Mr.  S-J, ine  is.  in  s<?rn  .*  degrv. 
■'  to  make  this  aeknow;  ,-dg-  ra..nt,  but  -he  does  it  as 

'■  •-to.dy  as  pohttibl*.  He  admits  the.Uutlcdg*-b  and  M..-P  ,-h>\ 

v ••  La ur-  ns  s arid  Su;m<  i d, — the  chiefs  and  sage: but  don't. 

te  - * . ;; ; . ‘siuuaity  ; as  if  o dicers  and  ien* lers,  achieving  such 
' s-ses — winning,  in  fact,  names  and  reputations  which 
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stand  out  almost  alone*,  in  some  of  the  fields  of  our  national 
effort — unexampled  and  almost  unequalled- — the  ’•■artisan  war- 
fare for  instance  as  if  the  very  evidence  of  tl**:-  * (hi  as  did 
not  necessarily  imply  a large,  d. voted  and  faithful  array  of 
followers.  “One  bird  does  not  make  the  summer,  nor  one 
feather  the  bed,1’  truly,  but,  in  the  employment  of  these  mu<t.y 
proverbs,  it  might  be  lust  as  well  to  give  us  due  credit  for  all 
our  birds  and  feathers.  Y*t,  if  with  our  few.  we  achieve  so 
wondrously — fix'  the  character  of  the  State — give  the  direction 
to  its  power — phi. -a  it  in  the  first  rank  of  States,  and  furni-b 
mu. iv  of  the  names  from  which  the  nation  derives  its  highest 
repu ration — this,  too,  in  the  face  of  such  a civil  war  as  no 
other  State  in  the  Confederacy  had  to  contend  with, — we  ar- 
gue from  it  a higher  renown — we  claim  for  it  a more  unquali- 
fied eulogy — than  can  possibly  be  due  to  those  States,  who, 
without  being  able  to  show  a greater  or  nobler  list  of  great 
men  and  great  deeds,  were  yet  free  from  the  disabhities  arising 
from  such  great  difficulties,  as  embarrassed  the  action  of 
South-Car  dina.  But  there  are  yet  other  grounds,  still  higher, 
upon  which  to  rest  the  claims  of  South-Carolina,  to  that  lor  v 
station,  which  her  public  men  may  safely  assert  for  her  at  any 
time. 

In  an  argument  of  this  description,  and  in  relation  to  this 
his  tony  it  is.  important- that  We  should  look  to  m-d-gree  of 
patriotism  which  prompted  the  first  movements  of  the  several 
colonies  ; and.  this  patnodsici  is  determinable,  net  merely  bv 
the  -how  of  t *! ati<  >n.  and  the  otibiT-  .at  rad-tanc--  which  are 
made.  but  by  the  ahs-iuvi  of  br.s**  -md  s.  i!;-h  interests  as  fur- 
nishing the  imp.*! ling  motive.  If,  in  add  tioti  to  the  tacts  that 
South-Carolina  was  one  of  tlie  first  of  tb  .•  (••Cmi.-s  to  nun**  in 
support  of  Xwv  Hughm.l — that  >l»c  was  one  .of  th--  mo-t  frank 
and  fearless — and  th  e n as  . th. : gr  ai  \-t.  -u 
by  the  war,  of  all  the  colonies— r\ve  .--ho  w,  at  the  same  time. 
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! i i : i ■ her  individual  onuses  of  complaint  were  fewer,  and  far 
: — s-*rio«s,.  than  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  colonies, — wo 
. • ’ ■ re  I ; • ini  that  we  urge  an  additional  and  stronger  claim  to 
. ■ public  admiration  of  her  patriotism  and  prompt  self-sacri- 
fice. Lot  us  inquire,  with  this  point  in  view,  in  what  degree 
tr  impulses  which  arise  from  the  operation  of  selfish  argu- 
5.-. were  at.  work  to  suggest  and  stimulate,  equally,  to  a 
r-  -Munee  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  the  two  colonies  of 
V;  r-m  -hus.-its  and  S>i.*ut'h'-Caroiiua  ? In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
ri..-*  oppressions  of  the  crown,  which  threatened  to  annihilate 
' a - mercantile  -and.  maritime  resources  of  the-  former,  wore 
P’tnily  ut'fdt.  As  Mr.  Sabine  himself  write-,  in  his 
: '<  mninary  os -ay,  the  oppressive  legislation  of  the  mother 
country  .tell  almost  exclusively  on  the  northern  colonies. 

” ihey  forbade  the  use  of  waterfalls,  the  erecting  of  maclii- 
- ••rv,  of  looms  and  spindles,  and  the  working  of  wood  and 

• a ; they  set  the  King’s  arrow  upon  trees  that  rotted  in  the 
*•••-'  '■  : they  shut  out  markets  for  boards  and  fish,  ara.l  seized 
mg  o'  and.  molasses,,  and  the  vessels  in  which  these  articles 
o carried ; and  they  defined  the  limitless  ocean  as  but  a 
u o row  pathway  to  such  of  the  lands  that  it  embosoms  as 
»•  ore  the  British  flag/5 

■Mono  of  these  things  disturbed  the  interests  of  Carolina. — 
diid  not  employ  machinery,  and  was  no  competitor  with 
British  manufacture ; she  sent  no  ships  to  sea  in  rivalry  with 
Bomb  canmerce ; she  lost  no  vessels  bv  seizure;  the  King’s 
on  her  forest  trees,  in  the  boundlessness  of  her  wild 
: unruou,  abridged  no  man's  plenty ; Great-  Britain  readily 
m.(!  consumed  her  raw  prr,diur-ious  at  prices  of  winch 
u-id  no  re  a -'vn  to  complain.  'When  her  shores  were  in- 
‘ w i v pirai'-,  British  .miiii-of-war  were  furnirie-d  to  protect 
; i when  tliu  Spaniard  and  the  savegv  assailed  coast  or 
British  armies  and  fleets  were  sent  to  her  assistance. 

* *;  igmaliy  founded  by  distinguished  nobles,  Carolina  had  al- 
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wavs  been  a favourite,  first  of  the  lords  proprietor?,  and  after- 
wards of  the  crown,  of  which  sic-  b-"*ame  the  protfyt ; and 
none  of  those  selfish  rivalries  of  trade,  which,  from  an  early 
period,  embittered  the  intercourse between  New  and  Old  Eng- 
land* ever  arose  to  disturb  the  pleasant  relations  which  exi 
between  this  pet  province  and  the  mother  country.  The 
Revolution  found  the  sons  of  nearly  all  of  her  leading  men 
pursuing  their  studies  within  the  walls  of  British  colleges.— 
Yet  those  sons  hurried  home,  at  the  first  outbreak,  to  draw 
the  sword  against  this  protecting  mother following  theca- 
ample,  in  most  instances,  of  their  fathers,  in  -Carolina.  Cer- 
tainly, there  were  none  of  those  pecuniary  considerations, 
prompting  the  revolution  in  Carolina,  which  prevailed  to  unite 
the  people  of  New  England  in  a cause  which  struck  direct iv 
at  their  common  interests.  The  wrong  done  to  the  South 
was  of  a different  complexion.  It  consisted,  simply,  in  the 
denial  to  the  native  mind,  of  its  proper  position.  Great  Bri- 
tain, persisting  in  the  habit  of  ruling  the  colony  from  abroad 
outraged  the  claims  of  that  native  intellect,  which  was  now 
equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  home  government.  This  was, 
perhaps,  the  very  worst  of  the  wrongs  which  the  mother  coun- 
try offered  to  Carolina.  It  was  a wrong  done  to  its  pride  and 
its  ambition,  rather  than  its  purse  ; and  was  the  true  and  al- 
most the  only  cause  of  that  sympathy,  on  the  part  of  the 
superior  classes  in  Carolina,  which  made  the  colony  prompt, 
among  the  first,  to  second  the  movements  of,  and  resent  the 
indignities  offered  to.  New  England.  .N>»  wonder  that  pub  do 
opinion  should  lack  unanimity  in  the  South,  when  its  ui-  , • - 
tents  should  have  We t confined  entirely  to  the  intellectual 
and  ambitious  portion  of  its  population.  With  this  spirit,  ti:_* 
more  slavish  nature  could  have  no  sympathy.  The  more  nar- 
rowly selfish,  to  whom  the  love  of  gain  was  the  impelling 
motive,  were  naturally  hostile  to  a revolution  which  threat 
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cued  to  disturb  the  quiet  progress  of  a trade,  in  regard  to 
which,  having  interests  unlike  those  of  New  England,  they 
had  few  causes  of  complaint ; and  it  was  with  a prudence 
that  could  plead  the  continued  counsels  of  common  sense, 
that  the  loyalists  of  Carolina  urged  it  as  unreasonable  and 
unwise  to  enter  into  a struggle,  in  which  they  could  foresee 
nothing  in  prospect,  but  the  prospect  of  exchanging  the  tyran- 
nies. real  or  imaginary  only,  of  Old  England  for  those  of  New. 
The  movement,  in  the  low  country  of  South-Carolina,  was 
mostly  confined  to  the  native  planters  and  professional  men 
— the  exceptions  being  chiefly  among  the  clergy,  of  the  estab- 
lished church — who  constituted  the  aristocracy  of  the  country. 
These,  again,  were  divided  in  their  objects — one  portion  look- 
ing to  final  independence,  the  other  only  to  a redress  of  griev- 
ances. In  the  City  of  Charleston,  the  tradesmen  and  mechan- 
ics, who  sided  with  the  planters,  were  natives  also.  The  for- 
eign settlers,  the  greater  number  of  whom  had  been  only  a 
few  years  in  the  country,  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  Irish* 
almost  wholly  opposed  to  the  movement,  for  any  object. — 
They  felt  no  wrong  to  their  interests,  they  apprehended  no 
danger  to  their  liberties.  The  Scotch,  a people  remarkable 
for  their  loyalty,  were  naturally  with  Great  Britain.  The  Ger- 
man population  found  no  whig  arguments  equal  to  the  con- 
clusive feet  that  George  the  Third  was  a Prince  of  Hanover. 
The  commercial  population,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  was 
confined  to  Scotch  and  English  settlers,  were  secretly,  but 
firmly,  opposed  to  the  patriots,  and  only  forbore  to  speak  their 
hostility,-  while  the  latter  were  in  the  ascendant.  The  great 
majority  of  the  addressors  of  Clinton,  belonged  to  one  or  other 
of  these  classes.  Of  these,  also,  were  most  of  those  citizens 
c < . .harloton,  who  figure  in  Mr.  Sabimrs  catalogue.  Tin-  na- 
tives were  comparatively  few  whom  he  thus  embalms  for  their 
posterity.  Of  the  foreigners,  particularly  in  the  interior,  few 
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of  them  bad  been  ten  years  in  the  country,  and  their  sympa- 
thies, tho-e  <>f  the  Irish  excepted,  were  all  with  a mown, 
and  all  with  Givat  Uritain. 

In  this  brief  array  of  facts  and  parties,  we  are  prepared 
see,  at  a glance,  how  wanting  was  the  community  in  tl.  - ar- 
guments— more  imposing  by  far  than  any  influence  an- eg 
from  community  of  birth  place — which  could  atom-  hove 
brought  about  a unanimity  of  the  popular  action,  a 

unanimity  did  not  exist  in  any  of  the  colonies.  We  bv.v- 
shown  why  it  should  be  less  likely  to  be  found  in  Carolina 
than  elsewhere.  Her  classes  were  naturally  in  conflict,  an  : 
none  of  them  acknowledged  the  impelling  influences  which 
moved  Xew  England  to  reb  dlioti.  It  was  in  spite  of  the  op-n. 
and  secret  opposition  of  most  of  them — in  spite  of  that 
of  harmony  in  .council  and  feeling,  so  particularly  neces-su: y 
to  the  insurrectionary  movement  of  a small  community— in 
spite  of  that  meaner  impulse,  the  ary  amentum  ad  cri(m.,ani 
— which  is  usually  so  all-effective  when  addressed  to  a mix.  >c 
multitude — that  the  revolutionary  party  in  South-Cao*  • a 
engaged  in  the. struggle.  We  contend  that  purer  pain  as 
were  never  found;  that  hands  cleaner  of  offence,  freer  : i . 
the  stain  of  base  and  selfish  motives,  never  grasped  the  sw.-rd 
of  war;  never  more  truly  and  faithfully  carried  life,  prg.-rty 
and  sacred  honour,  as  their  pledges,  for  the  prosecution  of  a 
glorious,  national  purpose.  We  deny  that  you  have  any  right 
to  inquire  into  th»*ir  numbers,  when  compelled  no  nek  no -a  it-  i g: 
their  achievements;  when  their  achievements  ln-uiraiize  th  • d 
ficiencies  in  number;  and  we  insist  that,  as  tin-dr  aims  and  • - 
ergies  gave  the  direction  to  the  poiiifs  of  the  State,  and  r ir 
courage  and  integrity  fixed  it  firmly  in  those  politics,  1 1 » e- v 
the  oulv  true  representatives  of  the  State — whl-.u  is  not  to  : 
estimated  by  the  position  or  deeds  of  those  who  opp >-.ed  d.  • 
designs  of  its  great  men,  and  fought  stubbornly  against  ti;-v 
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progress.  We  insist  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  in  claiming  for 
her  a position  as  eminent  in  patriotism  as  any  other  of  the 
States,  to  show  a perfect  unanimity  among  her  people,  and 
the  entire  diffusion  through  her  masses,  of  the  whig  leaven. 
It  is  enough  to  show  that  the  native  population,  sustained 
usually  by  the  Irish  and  French  settlers,  and  opposed  chiefly 
by  the  Swiss,  German,  Quaker,  English  and  Scotch,  did  as- 
sert, for  her,  the  highest  position  from  the  beginning;  did  ob- 
tain ar:  ascendancy  from  the  beginning;  were  among  the  first 
at  the  beginning,  and  persevered  in  it  to  the  end  ; through 
privations  and  perils  to  which  but  few  other  States  were  sub- 
jected ; contending  against  odds  the  most  unequal ; fighting, 
equally,  an  enemy  within  and  without— -fight! ng  for  her  sister 
States  until  exhausted — almost  deserted  by  her  sister  States  ; 
and,  finally,  with  moderate  help  from  their  arms,  coming  out 
of  the  conflict  triumphantly,  though  bleeding  at  every  pore. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  whole  history,  in  the  briefest  summary. 
The  chronicles  will  prove  it  true  in  every  syllable.  The  claims 
of  Carolina  to  the  distinction  which  her  public  men  assert, 
may  be  slurred  over  by  ingenious  misrepresentation,  but  she 
cannot  be  defrauded  of  them.  They  are  to  be  estimated  rela- 
tively with  the  difficulties  with  which  she  had  to  contend,  the 
deficiencies  of  her  numbers,  the  purity  of  her  purposes,  the 
rancor  of  her  enemies,  the  spirit  and  wisdom  of  the  favourite 
sons  who  swayed  her  councils  and  fought  her  battles,  and  the 
severity  and  frequency  of  her  fields  of  fight.  Her  claims  are. 
necessarily  based  upon  the  achievements  of  those  who  strove 
for  her  independence,  and  rot  upon  the  hostility  of  those  who 
strove  against  it.  It  must  not  be  permitted  that  the  former 
should  be- disparaged  by  looking  to  the  numbers  of  the  latter. 
^ (A  cannot  ail:  av  that  her  fame  is  to  be  smuah  <1.  neeause 
there  were  many  within  imr  territories  with  w hom  her  cham- 
pions were  hourly  doing  battle.  We  regard  it,  indeed,  as  the 
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strangest  mode  of  reasoning,  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Sabine — when 
we  show  that,  on  the  2l>t  April,  1775,  Charl-s  Pinckney. 
President  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  Henry  Laurens,  CL  air- 
man of  the  General  Committee,  Thomas  Lynch,  one  of  .the 
Delegates  to  Congress.  Benjamin  Huger,  Wm.  Bull,  W in. 
Henry  Drayton,  Christopher  Gadsden,  and  others,  all  natives 
of  Carolina,  seized  on  -the  armouries  of  the  crown,  and  pos- 
sessed. themselves  of  all  the  armanent  and  munitions ; that, 
as  an  offset  to  the  merits  of  this  action,  and  as  qualifying  the 
claims  of  the  State  to  the  distinction  that  it  might  command 
— there  was  one 

“ Abercrombie,  John,  of  Charleston,  South- Carolina,  (who 
was)  an  addressor  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  1730.” 

Or  that  one 

“Adams,  Samuel,  of  South  Carolina,  (was)  an  addressor 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  1780.” 

Or  that 

“ Adamson,  George,  of  Charleston,  South-Carolina.  was  an 
addressor  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  after  the  surrender  of  Charles- 
ton.” 

Certainly,  these  names,  et  id  omne  genus,  all  foreigners, 
taken  from  the  first  leaves  .of  Mr.  Sabine’s  catalogue,  cannot 
be  suffered  to  interpose  between  the  claims  of  the  State,  ana 
community , acting  through  the  acknoiiUdyed  representatives 
of  the  native  stock,  and  which  perseveres,  and  finally  succeeds 
in  the  assertion  of  its  principles — and  substract  from  the  hon- 
ourable distinction  which  the  latter  have  won,  chiefly'  by  their 
conquest  over  these  very  opponents.  Yet  this  is  the  verv  ar- 
gument of  Mr.  Sabine.  Tin's  is  the  labour  of  love  which  he 
proposes  for  the  exercise  of  his  industry  and  m-ffus. 

When  we  mention  that  the  siege  of  ]>o>fon,  l.v  Washing- 
ton, was  only  continued  bv  gunpowder  despatched  from  C - 1 r*  — 
Una,  which  certain  Carolinians  had  just  captured  from  an  Eng- 
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lisli  vessel -off  St.  Augustine, — Mr.  Sabine  Raps  up  and  says — 
Ah  yes  ! one  bird  don’t  make  a summer,  for,  as  I read  yovr 
}■  :story,  \ find  that,  at  that  very  time,  you  had  certain  foreign- 
ers in  your  chief  city,  dealing  in  flour  and  molasses,  who  were, 
in  their  hearts,  hostile  to  the  proceeding,  and  would  rather 
have  seen  this  very  powder  employed  to  blow  v\  ashington 
and  all  his  armv  sky-high,  than  that  he  should  have  besieged 
the  British  forces  in  Boston  for  a single  instant.”  w Do  you 
doubt T’  says  he,  with  a snigger — “look  here;  I have  been 
at  a labour  of  love,  in  your  behalf.  I have  made  out  a list 
here  of  all  your  loyalists  and  all  your  rascals.  Hew.  lor  ex- 
ample, are  James  Blackburn,  and  Robert  Biair,  and  Henry 
Blakenham,  and  I don’t  know  how  many  more,  among  the 
B’s  alone,  who  were  Charleston  loyalists  and  addressers  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton.” 

Sagacious  Mr.  Sabine?  But  what  of  all  this  enumeration? 
How  does  it  effect  the  question  ? Not  a whit ; though  the 
catalogue  of  these  foreigners,  for  they  were  all  such,  had  been 
thrice  as  copious.  These  people  could  scarcely  have  taken 
any  other  position.  They  were  born  subjects  of  the  British 
King,  for  whom  the  community  was  not  responsible.  The  ar- 
gument is  grievously  unjust  which  should  lessen  the  force  or 
his  suggestion,  who,  at  this  day,  representing  the  State  of 
South- Carolina,  and  claiming  for  her  the  deeds  of  those  sons 
by  whose  devotion  she  became  a State,  should  be  told  of  cer- 
tain persons  who  opposed  their  achievements,  and  united  them- 
selves with  the  foreign,  enemy,  to  prevent  her  from  R coming 
a State.  Wbat  were  these  citizens  but  allies  of  the  en-uny 
— and,  in  due  proportion  to  their  numbers,  tin?  claims  ot 
merit  are  necessarily  increased,  on  the  part  • of  »R;w  oy 
wpcm  tR  v were  overcome.  We  are  surd;.  n-.-r  m'wra* 
hie  for  the  conduct  and  character  of  those  vdio  oppose,  but 
of  those  who  represent,  us.  But,  to  Mr.  Sabine's  details  : 
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The  whole  number  of  regulars,  enlisted  for  the  continen- 
tal service,  from  the  beginning  co  the  closing  of  the  struggle, 
was  2:11,950  ; of  these,  I have  once  remarked,  07,907  wer« 
from  Massachusetts  ; and  I Ti  ny  now  add,  that  every  St -it.-, 
south  of  Pennsylvania,  provided  but  59,403  ; 8.414  less  than 
this  single  State:  and  that  Xevr  England — now.  I grieve  to 
say,  contemned  and  reproached — eu named  and  maintained 
1 1 0.350,  or  above  half  of  the  .number  placed  at  the  service 
of  Congress.”  * * pin  considering  tie?  political  con- 

dition of  Virginia  and  Xorth-Caiolina,  it  was  admitted  that 
these  States  were  not  able  b>  provide  troops  aecordmg  to  tioer 
population,  as  compared  with  the  States  destitute  of-a  peculiar 
institution  i The  >ame  admission  is  now  mad.?  in  behalf  of 
South-Carolina.  Yet  did  fi.tioo  whig  soldiers  'exhaust  her  re- 
sources of  men  \ Could  she  furnish  on.lv  752  -more  than  II  .lode 
Island,  the  smallest  State  in  the  Confedoo;  y;  only  one-fid o 
of  t!ie  number  dr  Connecticut;  only  onv-liaif  as  many  as  Yew 
Hampshire,  then  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness  I She  did 
not;  she  could  not  defend  herself  against  her  own  tones: 
and  it  is  hard  g an  exoneration  to  add r,  that  more  whiffs  of 
Nen:  Enohuid.  were  seat  to  her  aid.  anal  now  He  buried  in,  her 
6*0/7,  iha a saw  send  /raw.  it  to  every  scene  of  strife  from  Lex - 
in  g ton  to  York  town''1 

The  suppressio  veri  and  suggestio  falsi , are  united  in  this 
passage,  in  a hardihood  of  manner  which  is  rarely  example?.!. 
It  will  probabiy  surprise  Mr.  S bine — who,  no  doubt,  believes 
ail  he  says.-— being  willing  to  believe  it, — when  we  tell  him 
that  Xew  England  never  had  a dozen  whig  soldiers  in  the 
south  at  all ! The  loose  mnun.-r  in  which  our  early  histories 
were  written,  has  led  to  fo-ma  et  misapprehension  of  the  facts 
stated,  which  re- u its  in  engrafting  the  most  miserable  errors 
upon  our  chronicles.  Thus,  th-.-.  common  phrases.  “ troop-  from 
the  north" — -‘^-.-northern  armv’’ — has  led  to  tl  iaf-vence — 
which  the  New- England  writers,  by  whom  mis?  of  our  popular 
histories  have  been  ] m- pared,  readily  adopt — dog  these  north- 
ern h>.,p$  were  fo.  m X^w-Eo^amd  chi-  (iy.  But  v h<  o Mouitri<\ 
Ramsay,  and -other  southern  hisiorians  speak  of  an  army  and 
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troops  from  the  north,  though  they  speak  with  litem!  accuracy, 
they  speak  loosely — implying  only  the  States  north  of  Sovth- 
■ ' cr ; and  to  those  familiar  with  the  organization  of  tl  • 
a -my  in  the  revolution,  for  the  defence  of  the  several  sections, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty.  The  southern  army  teas  chiefly 
composed  of  contingents  drawn  from  Virginia,  Maryland, 
Xorth-Carolina,  South-Oarolina  and  Georgia.  A small,  but 
excellent  body  of  troops,  were  added  from  Delaware:  and, 
towards  the  close  of  the  war,  when  there  were  no  further  ap- 
prehensions from  the  enemy  in  the  north,  and  when,  in  tffi-t. 
the  fighting  had  entirely  ceased  in  the  south,.  General  Giv*  w 
procured  an  auxiliary  force  from  Pennsylvania,  which  prood 
very  troublesome  to  him  ; a number  of  them  actually  sold 
him  to  the  enemy,  and  were  only  detected  in  season  to  prevent 
his  intended  delivery.  It  will  be  difficult,  we  think,  for  Mr. 
Sabine,  to  find  any  proof  that  even  so  many  as  twelve  ffiew 
England  whffis,  ever  appeared  as  soldiers  in  Carolina.  W c got  ••• 
fe  w officers  from  ISew-Eugland,  some  of  w hom  wo  should  h>i»  « 
done  much  better  without.  The  two  most  prominent  of  the.-*, 
were  General  Lincoln  and  General  Greene.  Lincoln  was,  no 
doubt,  a very  worthy  gentleman;  but  he  was  slow  and  dth- 
ciont  in  energy.  His  merits,,  as  a military  man  were  very  c 
dinary.  The  great  merit  of  Greene  consisted  in  his  coolness 
and  tenacity  of  purpose.  His  caution,  which  was  large,  like 
that  of  Washington,  while  it  enabled  him  to  keep  his  army 
from  mishap,  as  frequently  tended  to;  impair  the  value  of  hi 
successes. — and  we  find  him,  according!  c,  almost  invan  t iy 
allowing  the  trophies'  of  victory  to  be  snatehyd  from  his  grat- 
ia, the  V,,ry  moment  when  he  has  her  in  his  embrace*  W • 
services  of  this  gentleman,  the  south  is,  nevertheless, corib  i 
ably  indebted.  She  has  shown  no  disposition  o a\  ad  : ■ 
debt.  But  she  denies  that,  with  either  Litiodn,  Gates  or 
Greene,  there  came  any  forces  from  New  -England  to  the  South. 
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When  Charleston  was  first  assailed, by  a British  fleet,  and  army, 
in  June,  1776,  though  Chari. - Lee  was  sent  to  take  command 
of  her  defences,  he  brought  with  him  no  troops.  The  army 
of  South-Garolina  consisted  wholly  of  native  mlhrin,  “and  of 
the  regular  regiments  of  the  adajcent  northern  States,”  the 
latter  amounting,  in  all,  to  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  men. 
When  Lincoln  was  sent  to  take  command,  what  was  the  order 
given  him  by  Congress  ? — “ To  take  command  of  all  their 
forces  to  the  southward.”*  What  constituted  the  regular  ar- 
my of  G'-U'-ral  Cates,  when  he  raoved  on  Camden,  exchang- 
ing his  northern  laurels  for  southern-  willows  t — “ Fourteen 
hundred  continental  troops,  consisting  of  the  I) da  ware  and 
Maryland  lines.'' f — To  these  were  added  a similar  force  of 
militia,  from  Virginia  and  North -Carolina..  The  remains  of 
this  army  constituted  the  nucleus  of  that  of  General  Greene, 
for  which  he  received  no  reinforcements  of  regulars,  except 
the  legion  of  Colonel  Lee.  most  of  which  were  b irginia  and 
Maryland  recruits,  and  a legionary  corps,  commanded  by 
General  Lawson,  also  from  Virginia.^  From  this  force  of 
continentals,  and  the  native  militia,  under  Pickens  and  others, 
the  detached  command  of  General  Morgan  was  composed. — 
When  we  have  added  to  this  array,  a special  requisition  on 
Maryland  for  seventy -five  horse,  and  an  auxiliary  force  from 
^.Pennsylvania,  furnished  to  Greene  at  the  close  of  the  war,  as 
already  mentioned,  we  have  enumerated  all  the  States  north 
of  Soufli-Cnrolioa.  from  which  levies  were  ever  made  in  her 
defence.  We  find  no  proof,  an  v where,  that  New  England 
ever  supplied  the.  States,  south  of  the  Potomac,  with  any 
. troops,  except  when  the  urniv  was  under  immediate  control 
of  the  commander-: n-rhiefi  as  at  the  s.-ig--  <*f  Yorktovn.  The 
eastern  troops, — by  which,  we  m*-an  those  of  New  iYgkud — 
■never  (.a me  farther  south,  daring  the  whole  tear,  than  this 

* Ramsay.  \ Johnson's  Greene.  ' % Ibid. 
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point ; and  a single  passage  from  the  pen  of  a New  England 
historian,  may  suffice  as  conclusive  on  this  subject. 

Sparks,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iM  p.  -368,  describ- 
ing the  army  as  under  moving  orders  for  Virginia,  writes 
thus  : l>  The  soldiers — [that  is  to  say,  of  the  Northern  army, 
moving, ^/br  the  first  tune,  to  do  battle  for  the  South; — an 
army,  bv  the  way,  which'  contained  several  regiments  of 
Carolina  troops.  and  several  Virginia  brigades]  bein'/  mostly 
jrom  the  Mas  tern  mid  Middle  States,  marched  with  reluc- 
tance to  the  southward,  and  showed  strong  symptoms  of  d >.< 
content  ■ when  they  p/a ss-d  through  Philadelphia,  This  hud 
been  foreseen  by  General  Washington,  and  he  urged  the  sn per- 
in  tend  ant  of  finance  to  advance  them  a month’s  pay  in 
hard  money  !” 

lie  knew,  it  seems,  the  most  efficacious  process  for  resusci- 
tating the  patriotic  svrrv  athies  of  the  East,  fur  its  suflering 
sisters  of  the  South.  That  self-snmfieir.g  region,  whose  scr- 

■ ... — as  Mr.  Sabin  * so  • at  he  tie  illy. ! iments — are  so  irngr ;i.  - 
fully  achnowlt dgvd  now  ! We  proceed  with  his  very  preg- 
nant paragraph,  as  it  is  one  that  deserves  some  farther  illus- 
tration. He  tells  us  that,  of  the  231,958  regulars  enlisted 
for  the  continental  service,  67,907  were  from  Massachusetts 
alone  : — and — farther — that,  of  the  first  mentioned  mimic  r. 
“ New -England” — w now  I grieve  to  suv  eont-mmed  and  iv- 
p reached” — ‘‘equipped  and  maintained,  118,350.” 

Verily,  a goodly  number, — but  what  became  of  them  . 
"Where  did  they  show  themselves?  What  did  they  d<>  .J 
The  c -t  three  years  of  the  war,  there  were  no  British  armn-s 
in  New -England,  and  we  have  shown  that  there  were  no 
New- Eng  land  soldier?  in  the  South,  where  t!  i • .m<  c:y  was  to 
be  found  alone.  W ha.!:  then  bee;  mm  o»  • men  in  buck- 
ram, whose  claim  to  our  gratitude  is  so  and  so  huh.- 
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recognized  and  .‘Acknowledged?  Let  us  hear  what  Sparks 
sav-  on  this  subject,  at  d he  is  a X-w -England  authority. 

Quoting  from  W ashingtons  corrcsj  ond.o;.  <-  on  the  1st 
Maw  1781 — the  very  period  when  Carolina  was  mostly  over- 
run by  the  enemy — u Scare e any  State  in  the  Union  has  at 
this  hour  on -eighth  /sort  of  its  quota  in  the  .field, n Where 
was  this  host  of  Xew-Engbmders  ? Again  : **  Before  leaving 
Weathersfield.  a circular  letter  was  written  hy  (r.-neral  Wash- 
ington to  the  governors  of  the  Eastern  Siat*  s,  urging  them 
to  fill  up  their  quotas  of  continental  trofjis  with  alt  possible 
dispatch"*  Can  it  be  that  these  1 18.350  troops  were  on 
paper  only,: for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  pay  without  the 
performance  ? This  is  a point  to  be  referred  to  hereafter.  But 
hear  what  Sparks  farther  says,  of  himself,  only  a page  or  two 
after.  “The  Eastern  aid  Middle  Studs  in  particular, 
after  the  French  troops  had  arrived  in  the  country,  and  the 
theatre  of  war  had  been  transfir  nd  ley  the  enemy  to  the 
South,  relapsed  into  a state  of  coot  para  tire  inactivity  and 
indifference f These  patriotic,  self-sacrificing  Xevv-Engiar.d<  rc? 
118,000  strong!  lie  (Washington)  tried  all  his  arts,  and 
entreaties  to  overcome  this  apathy,  but  the  money  chest  Being 
empty,  and  the  immediate  danger  withdrawn  from  their  own 
homes, — **  the  recruits  came  in  so  tardily  from  the  States , 
that  the  army  [Xortkerm)  was  ner>.r  in  a condition  to  author- 
ize net  Hudcrtayun  of  T/inyut tua!e,  Wiflutut  'he  enumeration  of 
a Erench  fia-et  superior  to  the  British ,”f  Even,  at  the  siege 
ot  \ urk,  the  French  forces  were  nearly  equal  to  the  continen- 
tals, and  the  Southern  militia  to  the  Freneli ; the  former 
being  more  than  live  thousand  strong,  the  militia  more  than 
four  thousand,  and  the  Continentals  about  sc-v-n  thousand. 
And  these  continental-,  as  already  stated,  contained  several 
" Sparks's  W i.  mgton,  \oi.  n.  p.  'i.r.i  t law,  voi.  i..  p.  f'd. 
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brigades,  a fair  proportion,  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  troops. 
The  storming  parties  were  led  by  a French  man  and  a South- 
Caroliuian.*  In  all  anxiety,  we  ask  for  this  host  of  New- 
Fi. glanders.  We  dread  lest  they  have  perished  in  battle: 
but  we  look  in  vain  for  a sufficiently  bloody  battle  field.  We 
are  half  afraid  lest  their  captains  played  the  game  of  Falstatf, 
and  compromised  the  sound  men  and  true,  for  such  as  were 
not  tit  to  be  marched  through  Coventry.  It  is  very  clear 
that  they  have  no  enemy  in  New-England,  they  have  no  held 
of  conflict  sufficiently  desperate  by  which  to  insinuate  their 
general  massacre,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  are  only 
some  seven  thousand  continentals,  all  told,  front  ail  the  States, 
to  march  as  far  south  as  York  town  ; and  such  of  these  as 
come  from  the  east,  are  reluctant  to  go  even  thus  far,  unless 
they  get  a little  pay  ill  advance,  by  way  of  invigorating  the 
patriotic  fury  which  first  prompted  them  in  the  revolution. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  militia  force  of  New-England 
was  enrolled  nominally  in  the  continental  service.  They  were 
all  on  paper,  supposed  to  be  forth -coming,  but  they  never 
appeared,  except  on  the  record.  This  record  sufficed  for 
many  things,  as  the  pension  list  of  the  United  States  may 
partially  attest.  There  was,  if  we  remember  rightly- — though, 
at  this  moment,  we  cannot  lay  our  hands  on  the  precise 
authorities — some  adroit  hocus  sing,  in  certain  quarters,  by 
which  all  the  militia  of  the  East  was  put  upon  the  continental 
establishment; — by  which  clever  process,  ostensibly  liable 
to  a summons  at  any  moment  to  the  field,  they  wvre  yet 
mostly  saved  from  this  danger  by  the  verv  incapacity  of  the 
government  to  provide  the  thuds  for  their  support.  I*ut  the 
mere  enrolling  sufficed  to  establish  a claim  tbr  compensation 
ti  ■■  R ment  did  become  aide  to  compensate.  An- 
other reason,  by  which  to  account  for  the  great  numbers  or 
* Col.  Laurens.- 
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New-England  troops.  The  militia  laws  called  them  out  for  a 
three  mouths’  service  only.  It  is  the  complaint  of  Washing- 
ton,  that  their  whole  time  is  consumed  in  marching  to  camp-, 
drawing  their  rations,  and  marching  hack  again.  During  the 
first  three  years  of  the  war,  when  the  States  were  all  in  their 
best  condition,  and  while  New-Engkind  itself  was  in  the  dan- 
ger of  the  invaders,  they  were  necessarily  kept  somewhat 
uneasy:  but  even  then,  their  exhibition,  of  force,  in  actual 
array  upon  the  held,  was  miserably  nr  an,  as  ice  read  the 
history,  in  comparison  with  this  magnificent  show  upon  the 
pay  and  pension  list.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  disappeared 
from  the  Mew -England  territories — -though  the  war  originates  i 
with  them,  and  was  chiefly  vital  to  them — they  sent  forth  no 
soldiers.  The  tide  of  battle  rolling  southwardly,  left  them  in 
a condition  of  comparative  security,  and  their  patriotism  wn> 
then  of  a sort  to  enable  them  to  snap  their  fingers  at  the 
distresses  of  the  Southern  people  : — it  is  certain  that  they 
snapt  nothing  more  potent  in  the  ears  of  either  friends  or 
enemies.  The  South  was  left  to  do  its  own  fighting,  as  it 
could,  with  such  forces  only,  as  could  be  drawn  from  hurried 
conscriptions  in  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  the  two  Carolines. 
South-Cavolina  became  the  great  battle  field  for  the  contro- 
versy, during  the  next  three  years ; and.  if  the  fields  might  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  themselves,  we  should  say  that  we  cer- 
tainly needed  no  better  proof  in  behalf  of  the  spirit  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  South-Carolina  maintained  her  priueipf  - 
and  position.  But  these  fields  are  begrudged  us.  They 
sound  unite  too  nobly  in  our  history  to  suffer  New-England 
to  be  silent  on  her  claims,  and  arc,  in  fact,  the  true  niotu. 
for  that  loving  labour  which  seeks  to  prove,  at  this  dec,  one 
short  comings  in  the  day  that  tried  men’s  souls.  Mr.  .Sabine 
proceeds  categorically. 
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M Yet,  did  6,660  whig  soldiers  exhaust  the  resource^  of 
South-Carolina  P 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  was  the,  whole  number  of 
South-Carolinians  that  were  put  upon  the  pay  list.  It  will 
probably  be  allowed  that  we  had  this  number  in  the  held,  at 
least.  If  so,  then  it  is  clear  that,  if  we  furnished  few,  we  got 
pay  for  no  more  than  we  furnished.  On  this  point,  some- 
thing may  be  said  hereafter.  To  answer  the  question  of  Mr. 
Sabine.  We  shall  do  so  as  briefly  as  possible,  though  it 
may  seem  that  our  responses  are  circuitously  given.  It  is 
sufficient,  then,  to  say,  that,  whether  many  or  few,  the  troops 
of  South-Carolina,  single-handed,  drove  away  the  first  British 
fleet  and  army — that  of  Sir  Peter  Parker — that  came  against 
her,  in  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  of  the  revolution.  H r 
troops  were  next  employed  for  the  defence  of  Georgia,  and 
suffered  terribly  in  the  endeavour  to  storm,  the  redoubts  of 
Savannah,  united  with  the  French,  under  the  Marquis  L>  E.s- 
taing.  They  invaded  Florida — they  traversed  Georgia — 
lighting  her  battles  as  well  as  their  own — and,  for  a long 
time,  the  province  of  South-Caroiina  had  to  support  both 
provinces  and  keep  off  the  invader.  When  Charleston  Anally 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  she  lost  more  than  three 
thousand  of  her  troops  by  captivity.  Believing  the  State 
overcome — tor,  with  ail  these  118,000  patriotic  New-Engbmd- 
ers,  Washington  did  not  dare  to  detail  a sufficient  force  from 
his  own  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  suffering  State — one 
thousand  South-Carolinians,  (forming  a splendid  addition  :o 
the  regular  army  of  the  North,)  joined  it,  and  were  accept'  : 
and  reviewed  by  General  Arnold,  then  in  command  at  1 
ladvlph'iA.  Subsequently,  the  Carolinians-  who  r luainod  o. 
home,  were  engaged  in  a constant  suee<-«Mon  of  couth 
carried  on  at  the  same  moment  with  the  foivig?;  invader,  ai.d 
a strong  and  vindictive  domestic  faction,  which,  though  re.-. 
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dents,  were  yet  chiefly  foreigners,  who  lacked  that  necessary 
sympathy  with  the  soil  which  alone  teaches  the  sense  of  inde- 
pendence. In  this  period,  arose  that  brilliant  race  of  partisan 
warriors,  who  have  never  been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  any 
of  the  States.  Here,  from  the  native  militia,  sprang  up 
Marion,  and  Sumter,  and  Pickens,  and  Lacy,  and  Cleveland, 
and  Adair,  and  Davie,  and  Hampton,  and  May  barn,  and 
Thomas,  and  Bratton,  and  Roebuck,  and  a host  besides; 
whose  deeds  only  want  an  adequate  historian.  What  forces 
won  the  battles  of  King’s  Mountain,  and  Hanging  Rock,  and 
Blackstocks,  and  a hundred  other  places  where  Marion,  Sum- 
ter and  Pickens  commanded?  The  forces  of  the  Cardin  as 
chiefly,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  named,  mostly  of 
Sou ^.-Carolina*  Yet,  these  were  militiamen,  and  militia 
officers ; and  it  was  in  the  commission  of  the  State  only,  and 
not  of  Congress,  that  Moultrie,  Marion,  Sumter,  and  most  of 
the  Carolina  partisans,  obtained  their  greatest  successes.  By 
what  troops  were  the  battles  of  Eutaw,  and  Guilford,  and 
Cow-pens,  and  Camden  fought?  A single  sentence  of  Mr, 
Sabine,  will  show  the  answer  which  Aew-Engiand  would  now 
insinuate.  It  is  some  grace,  in  the  instance  of  our  author, 
that  he  does  not  assert  that  we  owe  them  wholly  to  Kew- 
England  valour. 

“ The  exact  question  is,  then,  not  where  were  the  battle 
grounds  of  the  revolution,  but  what  was  the  proportion  of 
men  which  each  of  the  thirteen  States  supplied  for  the  con- 
test.” 

The  suggestion  is  an  adroit  one.  It  does  not,  you  will  per- 
ceive, directly  indst  that  the  troops  of  Xew- England  ■ fought 
the  battles  of  Eutaw,  King’s  Mountain,  Cow  pens,  Ac.,  her 
leaves  you  to  infer  this  suggestion  from  the  fact  already  in- 
si>tod  upon,  that  th«-y  supplied  the  great  bulk  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  during  the  war.  You  are  to  suppose  them  here 
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there  and  every  where,  these  intense  patriots,  rushing  in  every 
quarter  which  promises  them  a chance  of  doing  battle  with 
the  oppressor,  and  leaving  their  monumental  names  upon 
every  held  made  sacred  by  valour  in  ail  the  States  and  terri- 
tories of  the  Union  ! And  this  easy  mode  of  acquiring 
fame,  and  making  records,  is  but  too  likely  to  be  successful, 
when  we  find  the  histories  of  the  country  emanating,  in  so 
many  forms,  chiefly  from  New-England  hands; — their  wri- 
ters, anxious,  like  Mr.  Sabine,  with  a laudable  regard  to  the 
“local  habitation, r to  shoulder  it  with  all  tin*  glory  which 
may  be  appropriated  from  other  regions; — which,  not  mor- 
bidly eager  after  such  objects,  betray  rather  too  decided  an 
indifference  to  what  is  really  proper  and  legitimate  in  the 
ambition  of  a community. 

We  leave  it  to  the  other  States  of  the  South  to  assert  the 
truth  in  their  several  cases,  and  for  their  own  defence.  We 
shall  coniine  ourselves  wholly  to  Soutli-Carolina.  We. think  it 
fortunate  that  wo  can  relieve  any  anxiety  which  Mr.  Sabine, 
might  feci,  lest,  in  his  grasping  anxiety  to  establish  for  his 
parish,  the  sole  glory  of  the  revolution,  lie  might  covet  and 
appropriate  some  that  may  properly  belong  elsewhere.  We 
beg  leave  to  assure  him,  then,  that,  so  far  as  the  battle  fields 
of  South- Carolina  are  concerned,  Now- England  contributed 
just  no  soldiers  at  all.  We  never  saw  a dozer  of  her  whole 
hundred  and  eighteen  thousand.  Then  never  crossed  the 
Potomac  in  our  behalf.  A corporal's  guard  would-  cover  her 
entire  contributions  of  men,  rank  and  fide,  to  the  glorious 
and  blood g fields  of  revolutibnaiy  debate  within  our  limits. 
Tiie  battles  of  the  South  generally,  and  of  SuUth-Uamlina 
wholly,  wvre  fought  by  Southern  troops  exclusively, — includ- 
ing a small  contingent  which  came  from  ! Via  ware  ; and  we 
have  the  farther  as* u ranee  to  make,  that  these  battle*  were 
fought  by  thousands  who  never  dreamed  of  the  pay  list, 
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which  was  probably,  during  a]l  this  time,  in  the  keeping  of 
Nevv-England.  No  wonder  that  the  account  has  been  so 
well  kept ; for  her  troops  the  bust  three  years  of  the  war.  had 
ample  leisure  for  making’  all  the  entries.  Smth-Carolina, 
like  Xorth-Carolina  and  Virginia,  had  thousands  serving  in 
the  army  of  the  North,  and  counted  nece^arily  in  with  that 
section.  They  had  thousands  more,  who  tb.ught,  as  Harry 
Smyth,  of  the  Wynd,  did,  u on  tb>*ir  own  hook,”  and  were 
never  enrolled,  never  asked  and  never  received  pay  or  rations. 
Xew- England  is  not  a region  readily  to  comprehend  virtues 
so  gratuitous,  and  her  writers  never  insist  upon  what  they  do 
not  understand.  It  is  the  - misfortune  of  tin*  South  that  the 
lion  does  not  often  write  the  history  of  his  own  career.  la- 
this history,  he  has  left  it  almost  wholly  to  the  jackal, 

Mr.  Sabine,  employing  a .frequent  habit  of  later  days,  al- 
most peculiar  to  that  patriotic  region  which  he  esteems  to 
have  found  so  little  gratitude  and  acknowledgment,  for  its 
services,  from  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy,---  srweringly  alludes 
to  the  slave  system  of  the  south,  under  the  words  4*  peculiar 
im-ritution” — as  a source  of  our  assumed  military  weakness. 
But  this  military  weakness  of  the  south  exists  only  in  the 
ini  !gi nation  of  the  abolitionist','  Jhf  we  read  the  history,  the 
slave  institution  has  never  been  a source  of  weakness,  and  is, 
in  reality,  one  of  strength.  It  was  a source  of  streugtb  to 
Breek  and  Roman  ; a source  of  greatness,  too,  infinitely  be- 
yond uimv  physical  capacity.  It  has  never  enfeebled  its  in 
any  foreign  contest ; though,  prior  to  the  revolution,  in  conse- 
quejice  of  a too  little  regard  to  the  lessons  of  hismry,  it  was  a 
source  of  anxiety  and  doubt.  The  pi-ogre-s  of  that  conflict 
relieved  the  public  mind  from  all  of  its  are  mhensions,-  and 
showed  that,  in  a time  of  war,  it  become*  a source  of  sup< r.or 
strength,  securing  the  community,  at  all  tin.  an  abundant 
agricultural  supply — always  in  course  of  production — while 
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enabling  the  entire  male  white  population  to  engage  actively 
in  the  conflict,  for  which  the  constant  use  of  weapons  and 
hordes  haft  particularly  prepared  them.  This  was  the  re- 
markable history  during  the  revolution.  South -Carolina actu- 
ally furnished  the  food  for  both  armies,  not  only  within  her  own 
borders  but  those  of  Georgia,  during  the  last  three  years  of 
the  war.  Her  granaries  fed  equally  the  whig  and  tory.  the 
Briton  and  the  American.  Her  slaves  produced  this  immense 
supply,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  were  faithful  to  their 
masters.  But  a small  body  deserted  voluntarily  to  the  Brit- 
ish, arid  were  uniformed  in  their  service.  The  greater  number 
who  passed  into  their  possession,  and  were  carried  from  the 
state  into  West  Indian  bondage,  were  victims  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  enemy,  and  were  made  captive  by  force  of  arms. 
"While 'the  greater  part  of  the  negro  population  were  engaged 
in  the  tillage  of  the  fields,  their  owners,  of  both  parties,  were 
struggling  in  the 'fields  of  conflict.  And  this  relation  between 
the  slave  and  his  master  was  favourable  to  mibtary  strength. 
It  secured  protection  for  the  one  who  toiled,  and  sustenance 
and  food  for  him  who  fought.  While  the  slave  was  peculiar- 
ly endowed  for  the  staid  and  uniform  employments  of  agri- 
culture, the  white  man  of  the  South  was  quite  as  remarkably 
constituted  for  the  life  of  activity  and  adventure  which  be- 
longs to  the  requirements  of  war.  lie  was  born,  we  may 
almost  phrase  it,  on  horseback,  and  with  the  rifle  in  his  grasp. 
His  ordinary  exercise  made  these  his  familiar  companions. 
His  ordinary  amusement  was  the  chase;  and,  as  a hunter, 
horseman,  and  rifleman,  he  was  almost  naturally  trained  t- ■ 
war.  It  is  in  tho^o  possessions,  indeed,  that  we  may  boast  of 
a militia  in  the  South,  such  as  the  world  has  never  < C<*v\  h.-m 
seen.  These  possessions  combine  the  most  pow-< m.i  tm-nts 
and  agents  of  the  military — habitual  stratagem  and  adroit- 
ness in  snaring  and  baffling  game — a perfect  mastery  of  the 
2* 
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horse,  and  au  unequalled  excellence  in  firearms.  Exercise  in 
these  is  naturally  the  source  of  spirit  and  vigilance,  of  confi- 
dence and  courage  iu  the  field,  which  ordinary  militia  never 
possess  ; and  of  a peculiar  capacity  for  guerilla  or  partisan 
warfare,  in  which  the  South  has  especially  been  distinguished, 
whenever  her  troops  have  been  led  by  native  officers,  who 
knew  how  to  appreciate  and  manage  them,  and  who  under- 
stood the  business  themselves.  But  we  must  pass  to  another 
of  the  fecund  paragraphs  of  Mr,  Sabine : 

k‘  South-Caroiina,  with  a Northern  army  to  assist  her , 
could  not  or  would  not  even  preserve  her  own  capital” 

We  have  shown  already  that  the  word  " X or  them''  must 
not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  in  New  England  books,  be 
misunderstood  to  mean  Nevv-England.  Their  writers  seem 
determined  to  have  it  so,  and  charity  requires  that  we  should 
suppose  them  always  to  believe  what  they  themselves  assert. 
In  every  instance  -where  the  language  is  employed.  we  key  leave 
to  repeat  that  no  troops  from  Xew  England  ever  crossed  the 
State  of  Virginia.  Let  us  look  to  the  d*.- tails.  What,  for 
example,  was  this  northern  army  that  came  to  the  help  of 
Charleston,  when  threatened  by  Clinton-  “The  North- 
Carol  ma  and  Virginia  continentals,  amounting  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  two  frigates,  a twenty-four  gun  ship,  and  a sloop 
of  war  were  ordered  from  the  northward  for  the  defence  of 
Charleston.  This  was  all  the  aid  that  could  be  expected 
from  Congress.”  But  tln-e  fifteen  hundred  troops,  were  not 
all  available.  “ Out  of  a thousand  North-Cam! iua  militia, 
commanded  by  General  Lihington,  whose  term  of  service  ex- 
pired whde  the  siege  was  pending,  no  more  than  three  hun- 
dred could  be  p.‘i*imded  to  remain  within  the  iin-g.  ' '"  Seven 
hundred  continentals,  (Virginians)  commanded  hr  General 
TV  oodford,  was  the  only  reinforcement  which  th*  garrison 
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received  during  the  siege”*  When  the  town  fell,  the  whole 
number  of  continentals,  including  the  Carolina  contingent 
within  the  State  was,  but  " nineteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
yet  the  return  of  prisoners  was  more  than  gee  thousand." \ 
So  much  for  this  redoubtable  ‘Northern*  army.  It  is  true 
that,  before  the  leaguer,  and  in  order  to  confirm  the  resolution 
of  the  people  to  defend  the  city,  thev  were  promised  from 
Congress  and  other  quarters,  an  additional  force  of  some  nine 
thousand  troops,  but  these  only  made  their  appearance  after 
the  fashion  of  those  tardy  spirits  whom  Oleudo'ver  summon- 
ed from  the  vasty  deeps.  They  were  pretty  much  the  same 
order  of  soldiers  as  were  enrolled  on  the  New  England  estab- 
lishment— never  to  be  seen  except  at  the  serving  out  of  ra- 
tions ; and  as  Charleston  had  but  a slender  supply  of  provi- 
sions, falling,  at  last,  from  famine,  such  fodders,  with  such  an 
aversion  to  short  commons,  could  nut  surely  be  expected  in 
such  a place.  But  let  us  proceed  with  Mr.  Sabine. 

‘4  South-Carolina,  with  a northern  army  to  assist  her,  could 
not,  or  would  not  preserve  her  own  capital.  \V  lc>n  tews 
reached  Connecticut  that  Cage  hud  sent  a force  into  the 
country,  and  that  blood  had  been  shed,  Putnam  was  at  work 
in  his  field  ; leaving  his  plough  in  the  furrow,  he  started  tor 
Cambridge,  without  changing  his  garments.  When  Stark 
heard  the  same  tidings,  he  was  sawing  pine  log',  and  without 
a coat ; shutting  clown  the  gate  of  his  mill,  he  commence! 
his  journey  to  Boston  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  The  same  spirit 
animated  the  whigs  far  and  near,  and  the  capital  of  New 
England  was  invested  with  fifteen  thousand  men.  IIow 
was  it  at  Charleston  \ That  citv  was  the  great  mart  of  the 
South  ; and  what  Boston  still  is,  the  centre  of  the  export  and 
import  trade  of  a urge  population.  In  grand- mr,  in  shipping, 
an  1 commerce.  Charleston  was  equal  to  any  ei:v  m Am. -rep. 
But  its  citizens  did  not  rally  to  save  if,  and  < b a-  ral  Lincoln 
was  compelled  to  accept  terms  of  capitulation.” 


Ramsay. 


f Ibid. 
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How  grateful  should  this  contrast  be,  to  one.  at  least,  of 
the  parties  ! "What  a picturesque  delineation  does  the  author 
give  us  of  Putnam  setting  off  for  the  field  of  war,  without 
changing  his  breeches!  and  Stark,  in  his  shirt — Stark- naked 
we  may  say — starting  off' from  his  mill,  ort  a milling  expedi- 
tion, to  Boston,  gives  us  a high  idea  of  the  patriotism  of  every 
body  in  this  wondrous  region.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our 
author  had  not  asked  how  long  this  patriotic  fury  continued. 
At  the  first  flush  of  an  affair,  an  excitable  people  may  find  it 
rather  pleasant  than  otherwise  ; but  as  the  latent  properties  of 
the  subject  begin  to  unfold  themselves,  the  enthusiasm  usually 
subsides.  How  was  it  with  these  half-clad  heroes,  and  their 
fifteen  thousand  patriots  ? Let  us  see.  We  oiuote  from 
Sparks,  as  before : 

"•  The  enlistments  in  the  new  army,  (the  leaguer  of  Boston 
in  progress)  mnt  on  slowly.  The.  dissatisfaction  and  cabals 
of  the  officers . the  exacting  temper  and,  undisciplined  habits  of 
the  men,  occasioned  endless  perplexities.  Genoa]  Washington 
ftit  intense  anxiety.  His  patience  and  fortitude  were  tried  in 
the  severest’  manner.  A.  month's  experiment  had  obtained 
mdy  jxie  thousand  recruits.  At  one  time  he  was  flattered  with 
promises,  at  another  almost  every  gleam  of  hope  was  extin- 
guished, till,  at  length,  when  the  term  of  service  of  the  Con- 
nect lev  l troops  was  about  to  expire , it  was  a seer  tamed  that 
they  would,  go  off  in  a.  body , and  leave  a fearful  blank  in  an 
army  already  deficient  in  numbers , and  weakened  by  internal 
disorders.  He  appealed  to  every  motive  which  could  stimu- 
late their  patriotism,  pride , or  sense  of  honor,  but  all  in 
vain  ! !" 

IIow  these  hot  impatient  patriots  had  cooled  off.  and  in 
what  x nmrvoHmts  short  .space  of  time ! They  o.-uki  not  be 
pfmouJed  to  defend  their  own  homes,  though  the  g.-i--eral-in- 
clicf  was  brought  seven  hundred  miles,  ft  am  his  Southern 
home , to  assist  and  lead  them  ; and  there  were,  in  this  very 
army  around  Boston,  recruits  in  considerable  numbers,  from 
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Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  of  whose  presence  Mr. 
Sabine  never  says  a syllable  in  his  domestic  array  of  fifteen 
thousand  men. 

“The  army  was  soon  augmented,”  (says  Sparks,)  “ by  the 
companies  of  riflemen  from  Virginia,  o.c.  The  companies 
were  filled  up  with  surprising  quickness , and,  on  their  arrieul 
in  camp,  the  number  of  several  of  them  exceeded  the  prescribed 
limi  t” 

May  we  not  write,  after  this,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Sabine, 
u the  New  Englanders,  with  a southern  commander  and  army 
to  assist  them,  would  not  stay  for  the  recapture  of  their  own 
capital,  ic h ich  they  had  already  lost , without  an  effort,  to  the 
enemy.''  Were  we  governed  by  the  sort  of  temper,  and  the 
sense  of  justice  which  governs  him,  we  certainly  could  employ 
no  more  qualified  language. 

But  there  is  something  more  on  this  subject,  which  is  quite 
too  good  to  be  lost : 

“ When  General  Washington  complained  to  Governor 
Trumbull,  of  Connecticut.  of  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the 
Connecticut  troops,  the  latter  replied” — 

And  the  answer  is  a rich  one,  full  of  significance:  . 

“ 'l  ire  pulse  of  a New  England  man  beats  high  for  liberty; 
his 'engagements  in  the.  service  he  thinks  purely  voluntary; 
therefore,  when  the  time  of  enlistment  is  out,  he  thinks  him- 
self not  holden  without  further  enlistment.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  last  war.  1 greatly  fear  its  operation  amongst  the 
Soldiers  of  the  other  colonies,  as  I am  sensible  this  is  the  geni- 
us and  spirit  of  our  people.” 

This  jargon  was  an  answer  quite  as  significant  as  the  eager 
fury  of  the  first  rush  of  Connecticut  into  the  field.  But  Sparks 
provides  a suggestion  more  to  the  point,  and  explains  the 
phrase  “ without  further  enlistment.”  “Another  wn.-iUeia- 
tion,”  says  he,  “had  great  weight,  perhaps  great  >.r  than  ail 
the  rest — the  wry.  expected’ a bounty .” 

In  other  words,  these  tire  eating  patriots,  who  rush  halt 
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naked  into  battle,  rather  than  lose  the  good  and  glory  of  the 
thing,  had  struck  for  higher  wages,  of  which  their  patriotism 
never  lost  sight  entirely.  Sparks  adds,  ••  A soldier's  pay  did 
not  sitis/y  them''  [of  course  they  expected  a patriot’s  pay 
also,]  “ as  they  could  obtain  better  wages  in  other  employ- 
ments, without  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  a camp.”  Yet, 
during  this  time,  Carolina  was  furnishing  the  powder,  from 
stores  which  her  sons  had  captured  from  the  British,  by  which 
Washington  was  enabled  to  continue  the  leaguer  of  Boston : 
and  the  recruits  of  riflemen  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  were 
employed  to  invade  Canada,  in  the  army  detached  from 
Washington’s,  which  was  led  into  the  wilderness  by  Arnold. 
Yet  who  reads  these  facts  in  Mr.  Sabine's  history,  or  in  any 
history  of  New  England  self-glorification  ? 

Here  we  might  reasonably  pause,  satisfied  with  the  suffi- 
cient commentary  already  furnished,  on  this  agreeable  topic 
of  eastern  self-complacency.  But,  while  our  hands  are  in,  we 
may  just  as  well,  from  -unquestionable  New  England  authori- 
ties. endeavor  to  illustrate  still  farther  the  qualities  of  this 
tierce  New  England  patriotism,  which  Mr.  Sabine  deplores, 
with  so  lugubrious  a visage,  Las  never  met  its  adequate  ac- 
knowledgment. During  this  very  leaguer  of  Boston,  to  which 
w.:  find  Connecticut  rushing  withsueh  headlong  fury,  as  to  leave 
her  no  time  to  regulate  her  toilet,  we  find  General  Greene 
complaining  that  *k  several  companies  had  clubbed  their  mus- 
kets, in  order  to  march  home.”  As  a commentary  upon 
the  alie;  gal  myriads  of  New  England  contribution  to  the  war, 
in  the  statement  of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Sabine,  he  says: 

Our  situation  has  been  critical.  We  have  no  part  of  the 
militia  here,  and  the  night  after  the  old  troops  went  awav,  I 
vuild  not  have  mustered  .seem  hundred  men,  n o t tni th sta udimj 
t v return  of  the  new  enlisted  troops  amounted  to  nineteen 
hundred  and  upwards:' 
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They  served  a sufficient  purpose  on  the  pay  list.  Again 
he  writes — and  the  comment  is  upon  the  patriotism  of  these 
men  in  buckram  : 

“ The  pay  and  provision  of  the  troops  cannot  be  lowered  at 
present ; they  don't  feel  themselves  under  a necessity  to  enter 
the  service  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  families , and, 
therefore , would  refuse  to  enlist  again” 

Shortly  after  he  writes  again,  and  dwells  more  particularly 
on  this  famous  love  of  country  which  does  not  stop  to  button 
its  breeches : 

“ In  my  last,  I mentioned  to  yon  that  the  troops  enlisted 
very  slowly  in  general.  I was  in  hopes  then  that  ours, 
(Rhode  Island,)  would  not  have  deserted  the  cause  of  tli.  ir 
country  ; but  they  seem  to  be  so  sick  of  this  way  of  life,  and 
so  homesick,  that  I fear  the  greater  part,  and  the  best  of  the 
troops  from  our  colony  will  go  home.  The  Connecticut  troops 

are  going  home  in  shoals  this  day There 

is  a great  defection  among  their  troops T ....  uTscn.t 
home  some  recruiting  officers,  but  they  got  scarcely  a man , and. 
report  that  there  are  none  to  be  had  there.  Xo  public  spirit 

prevails Xtujporf  I believe,  from  the  best 

intelligence  I am  get.  is  determined  to  observe  a strict  neu- 
trality this  winter,  and  in  the  spring  join  the  strongest  party. 
I feel  for  the  honor  of  the  colony,  -which  I think  in  a fair  v:a  a, 
from  the  conduct  of  ike  people  at  home,  and  the  troops  abroad , 
to  receive  a wound P 

But  precious  little  did  these  patriots,  hungering  always  fur 
their  bountv  and  month’s  pav,  care  for  the  wounds  of  honour 
of  the  colony.  Greene’s  next  afflictions  arise  from  the  ineii _r- 
nation  with  which  Washington  expresses  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Xew  England  patriotism.  In  labouring  to  extenuate 
its  short  comings,  he  shows  them  up  iu  beautiful  colours : 

“His  Excellency  has  not  had  time  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  genius  of  this  people.  Th«*y  are  uatumay 
■us  brave  and  spirited  as  the  peasantry  of  any  other  country, 
but  you  cannot  expect  veterans  of  a raw  militia  from  only  a 
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few  month’s  service.  The  common  people  are  exceedingly 
avaricious;  the  genius  of  the  people  are  commercial , from 
their  long  intercourse  with  trade.  The  sxntmient  of  honour, 
the  true  characteristic  of  a soldier,  has  not  yet  got  the  better 

interest  : . 7 . . . countri 

bounds  to  their  demands  for  pay.  wood,  a no. I teaming.  It  has 
given  his  Excellency  a great  deal  of  uneasiness  that  they 
should  take  this  opportunity  to  extort  from  tic  necessities  of 
the  army  at  such  enormous  prices  T 

Simple  General,  to  suppose  that  patriotism,  like  pork  and 
beans,  .having  its  value,  should  not  also  have  its  price.  Gen- 
eral Greene,  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  what  he  faceti- 
ously calls  “the  genius  of  the  people,1’  devotes  letter  after 
letter  to  the  necessity  of  giving  bounties.  But  neither  Wash- 
ington nor  Congress  can  be  brought  to  this ; and  how  should 
they  think  it  necessary,  with  a people  fighting  for  their  liber- 
ties, and  in  the  defence  of  their  own  soil  and  cities  ? Enough 
it  is  thought,  is  conceded  them,  when  their  extortionate  prices 
are  yielded  for  the  support  of  that  army  which  fights  their 
battles,  inputting  all  their  militia  on  the  pay  list,  and  in  g’v- 
mg  them  the  greater  number  of  the  general  officers  of  the 
army.* 

* This  was  another  of  the  capital  processes  by  which  New  England 
fed  fat  ■upon  her  patriotism,  tine  filled  the  cominis  dons  of  the  army 
with  the  most  incompetent  drivellers  in  it.  “Most  of  the  generals,'' 
says  Greene/*  belong  to  the  northern  governments  f of  major-generals, 
N;w  England  had,  in  1775.  2 ; New- York,  2 ; and  Virginia  1 — (Chas. 
Lee,  an  Englishman.)  In  177(5,  New  England  had  7 .and  Virginia  1 — 
(Horario  Gates,  another  Eogli-Jiman.)  In  1777,  New  England  had  2, 
Virginia  1,  New  Jersey  1.  (Lord  Stirling  ; ) 1\  :msyi  vimia  2,  North 
Carolna  1,  New- York  1 , and  France  4.  in  1 77 r?.  Prussia  1.  In  1780, 
New  England  1,  A ary  land  1.  In  1781,  France  1.  In  1782,  New 
England  1,  SonUi-Caroluia  1.  Total — New  Ever  land  11  major-gen- 
erals: the  rest  of  the  strifes  together  1 1 ; of  these  Ma --achusetts  had 
5.  Connecticut  4,  and  .South-Carohna  1 . Yet  who  wdl  pretend  to 
compare  the  public  services  of  Ward,  Lincoln,  Thomas,  and  Heath,  all 
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Something  more  from  the  Rhode  Island  General : 

u It  was  not  the  hictr  clasps  of  people  that  I meant  to 
cow  plain  of  hv.t  the  m<  vchavls  a?>J  wealthy  forw.trs.  We 
find  many  a. nicies  of  merchandize  enhanced  in  price  four  times 
the  first  cost,  and  many  of  them  cent  per  cent.  The  farmers 
are  extortionate  wherever  their  situation  furnishes  them  with 

an  opportunity The  Connecticut  troops  went  off 

in  >p:te  of  ali  that  could  be  done  to  p revent  it.”  [The  bounty 
not  being  forthcoming.]  “ We  ne'er  have  been  co  weak  as 
we  shall  be  to-morrow.  OurgTCwing  w eaker,  whilst  the  en- 
emy are  growing  stronger, renders  our  situation  disagreeable.” 

. . . . " The  regiments  till  up  very  slow  ly  here.  It  is 

really  discouraging If  the  Congress  had 

given  a bounty,  etc.” 

AH  agree  that  the  bounty  would  have  been  the  great  pana- 
cea for  the  restoration  of  JSTew  England  patriotism.  Governor 
Ward,  to  whom  Greene  writes,  fully  responds  to  this  sugges- 

of  Massachusetts,  with  those  of  Moultrie,  Mari'  n,  Pickens,  Sumter, 
and  a dozen  others  of  South-Oaroliuu,  whom  the  management  of  Mew 
England  contrived  to  overslaugh,  iu  the  elevation  of  her  own  sons  ? A 
nearly  similar  disproportion  seems  to  exist  in  the  distribution  of  the  ap 
point  men  fc  of  brigadiers.  In  1775,  of  n ne  brigadiers  created.  New 
England  secured  7.  Virginia  l.and  New -York  1.  In  1776,  New  Eng- 
land had  7.  Pennsylvania  3,  New- York  2.  New  Jersey  2.  Virginia  3, 
North -Carolina  2,  South-Carolina  2,  Maryland  1,  Georgia  1.  In  1777’ 
New  England  again  had  7,  New-York  1,  Pennsylvania  5,  Virginia  4, 
Maryland  1 (brevet.’)  Xorfh-Carolina  1.  In  1779,  North- Carolina  2. 
South-*  iarolina  1.  Maryland  1,  Pennsylvania  1.  In  1780,  Virginia  1- 
la  1782,  .Maryland  1.  In  1783,  Massachusetts  2,  New  Jersey  1,  Penn- 
sylvania I.  Virginia  t.  South -Carolina  1,  Georgia  1.  These  four  last 
ait  by  brevet.  Yet  for  the  last  three  years,  the  war  had  been  who’ly 
CMifioed  to  tire  south.  Whether  the  New  Englanders  furnished  the 
army  and  fought  the  battles,  or  not.  they  at  least  contrived  to  secure  an 
ample  sha-e  of  the  sjviU-  of  office.  This  was  a sjome  at 'winch  they 
Lever  failed  to  play  with  p - tit.  from  the  days  of  rV  r.-voulmu  ! •*  he 
conquest  of  California.  They  are  alwavs  -u.e  to  he  in  at  the  division 
of  the  spoils,  if  not  at  the  death  of  the  game. 
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tion,  and  the  simple  southron,  Washington,  has  no  idea  of  re- 
sorting to  this  specific  in  sue!)  a case.  Congress,  he  has  often 
assured  us,  “ would  not  give  a bounty.”  And  tins  growling 
and  grumbling  about  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  regi- 
ments tilled, even  in  this  region,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Sa- 
bine, overflows  with  sans  cvlotes  eager  for  battle,  is  continued 
ad  nauseam , by  all  our  officers,  throughout  the  entire  war. 
We  could  quote  passage  after  passage  from  Washington’s 
letters  on  the  subject,  but  prefer  the  confessions  of  New  Eng- 
land officers  themselves.  The  lack  of  troops  from  New  Eng- 
land: their  presumption,  incapacity,  and  constant  exactions; 
are  the  chief  causes  which  prevent  Washington  from  doing 
any  thing  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

We  turn  to  another  authority,  in  regard  to  those  matters, 
undone  which,  as  between  north  and  south,  must  he  held  an 
impartial  one.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Pennsylvanian, 
Graydon,  of  whose  work  a new  edition  has  been  presented  to 
the  public.''  Speaking  of  General  -Schuyler,  a man  sacrificed 
to  the  bigoted  prejudices  of  New  England,  he  says: 

“That  he  should  have  been  displeasing  to  the  Yankees,  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised.  He  certainly  was  at  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal the  extreme  contempt  he  fdt  for  a set  of  men  who  were 
both  a d is  grace  to  their  stations  and  the  cause  in  which  they, 
acted,  drc.”  " The  sordid  spirit  of  gain  was  the  vital  principle 
of  this  greater  part  of  the  armv.  The  only  exception  I ivcoi- 
P'-t  to  have  seen  t > th<*>«  miserably  constituted  band-  of  Nmy 
England,  was  the  regiment  of  Glover,  from  Marblehead. 
Tit  ere  was  an  appearance  of  discipline  in  this  corps  : the  offi- 
’-■•rs  "•■■’* ‘tied  to  have  mixed  with  the  world,  and  to  under- 
stand what  belonged  to  tlmir  stations Put  even 

in  this  regiment  there  were  a number  of  negroes,  <fce,”  **Ta- 

* Memoirs  of  his  own  times ; with  reminiscences  of  the  m m and 
,-VV:;L-  of  the  Revolution.  By'  Alexander  Graydon.  Philadelphia  • 
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king  the  army  in  the  aggregate,’*  [this  was  soon  after  New- 
York  bad  fa! Ion  into  the  hands  of  tiio  British. j “he  must 
have  been  a novice  or  a sanguine  calculator,  who  could  sup- 
pose it  capable  of  sustaining  the  lofty  tone  and  verbal  energy 
of  Congress.  In  point  of  numbers  m.-reiv,  it  was  deficient; 
though  a fact  then  little  known  or  suspected.  ^Newspapers 
and  common  report,  indeed,  made  it  immensely  numerous, 
<fcc.” 

But  this  was  only  in  the  arithmetic  of  New  England.  The 
fact  is  that  this  pretension  of  the  Eastern  States  to  numbers 
in  the  army,  would  be  the  most  ridiculous  thing  in  the  world, 
in  view  of  the  actual  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  the  enoraious 
robbery  of  the  national  funds,  of  which  it  has  been  made  the 
pretext.  So  reluctant  were  they  to  appear  in  arms,  that,  at 
a later  period,  they  could  only  meet  the  demands  of  Wash- 
ington by  enlisting  the  captured  soldiers  of  Burgoyne’s  army, 
whom  Washington  refused  to  receive. 

As  Mr.  Sabine  has  given  us  his  picture  of  the  Connecticut 
soldiery,  under  the  excitement  of  patriotic  and  military  im- 
pulse, and  been  pleased  to  do  this  by  way  of  ungracious  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  troops  and  people  of  the  South,  under 
similar  circumstances,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  hear  Gray  don's 
description  of  the  same  class  of  warriors.  The  period  is  that 
which  was  employed  by  the  British  in  their  iii*st  demonstra- 
tions upon  New- York : 

“ Among  the  military  phenomena  of  this  campaign,  the 
Connecticut  light  hor^e  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  these 
consisted  of  a considerable  number  of  old-fashioned  wrn — 
probably  farmers  and  heads  of  fain  dies.  a<  they  wets-  general- 
ly middle  aged,  and  many  of  thvun  apparently  beyond  the 
meridian  of  life.  They  were  truly  irregulars  ; and  wG  4 ie-r 
their  clothing,  their  equipments,  or  caparisons  were  regard'  d, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  , discovered  any  circum- 
stance of  uniformity,  though  in  the  features  dero<d  from 
‘local  habitation,’  they  were  one  and  the  same.  Instead  of 
carbines  and  sabres,  they  generally  carried  ibwkng  pieces. 
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some  of  them  very  long,  and  such  as,  m Pennsylvania,  are 
used  for  shooting  ducks.  Here  and  tl.ie.re  one,  'Ids  youthful 
garments  well  saved,’  appeared  in  a regimental  of  scarlet,  with 
a triangular,  tarnished,  laced  hat.  In  short,  so  little*  were  they 
like  modern  soldiers,  in  air  or  costume,  that,  dropping  the 
necessary  number  of.  years;  they  might  have  been,  supposed 
the  identical  rn<-u  who  had  in  part  composed  Peppe  nil's  army 
at  live  taking  of  Simsbury,  Their  order  of  march  correspond- 
ed with  their  other  irregularities.  ‘ It  spindled  into  longitude 
immense.’  presenting  so  extended  and  i 11  -com ] >aetod  a fia.uk, 
as.  though  they  had  disdained  the  adventitious  prowess  de- 
rived from  concentration.  These  singular  dragoons  were  vol- 
unteers, who  c; one  to  make  a tender  of  their  services  to  the 
commander-in -chief.  But  they  staid  not  long  at  Tew- Vo. k. 
As  such  a body  of  cavalry  had  not  been  counted  upon,  there 
was.  in  all  probability,  a want  of  forage  for  their  jades,  which, 
in  the  spirit  of  ancient  knighthood,  they  absolutely  refused  to 
descend  from  ; and.  as  the  general  had  no  use  for  cavaliers  in 
Ids  insular  operations,  they  were  dismissed,  with  suitable  ac- 
knowledgments, for  their  chivalrous  ardor.  An  unlucky 
trooper  of  this  school  had,  bv  some  means  or  other,  found  Ms 
way  to  Long  Island,  and  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  The  Brit- 
ish officers  made  themselves  very  merry  at  Iris  expense,  and 
obliged  him  to  amble  about  for  their  entertainment.  On 
being  asked  what  had  been  his  duty  in  the  rebel  army,  he  an- 
swered that  it  w as  to  flank  a little , and  carry  tidings.” 

Gray  don,  after  this,  making  liberal  allowance  for  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England  while  lighting  for  their  own  homes,  indi- 
cating the  defence  of  Bunker -Hill  as  worthy  of  the  bravest 
veterans,  proceeds  as  follows  : 

44 1 attempt  n-.-t  to  assign  a cause  for  the  falling  off;  and 
should  even  1 «.*  fearful  of  recognizing  it,  were  there  not  docu- 
ments m existence,  and  hundreds  vet  alive,* to  attest  the  truth 
of  my  representations.  I have,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  the  wry  u vv  gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world,  that, 
at  this  time,  appeared  in  arms  from  this  country  that  might 
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be  considered  as  the  cradle  of  the  revolution.  There  were 
some,  indeed,  in  the  higher  ranks,  and  here  and  there  a young 
man  of  decent  breeding,  in  the  capacity  of  an  aid-de-camp  or 
brigade  major;  but  anything  above  the  condition  of  a clown, 
in  the  regiments  we  came  in  contact  with,  was  truly  a rarity. 
TV  as  it  that  the  cause  was  only  popular  among  the  yeoman- 
ry ? [Greene  and  others  show  that  the  yeomanry  made  it 
profitable  enough  to  find  it  popular,  but  it  was  only  while 
selling  to  the  soldiery,  not  in  harnessing  themselves.]  Was  it 
that  men  of  fortune  and  condition  there,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  continent,  .though  evidently  most  interested  in  a contest 
whose  object  was  to  rescue  American  property  from  the  grasp 
of  British  avidity,  were  willing  to  devolve  the  fighting  upon 
the  poorer  and  humbler  classes  ] Was  it,  in  short,  that  they 
held  the  language  of  the  world,  and  said — 

“ Let  the  gull'd  fools  the  toils  of  war  subdue, 

Where  bleed  the  many  to  eurieh  rk“  few  1” 

Or  was  it,  that  that  simple  way  of  thinking,  and  ill  appre- 
ei  itioti  of  military  talent,  which  had  made  a drivelling  deacon, 
(General  Ward,)  second  in  command,  was  then  prevalent 
among  them  X Whatever  was  the  reason,  New  England  was 
far  behind  the  other  provinces  in  the  display  of  an  ardent  un- 
equivocal zeal  for  the  cause,  in  the  quality  of  her  officers  ; and, 
notwithstanding  that  she  has  since  shown  herself  more  pro- 
lific of  liberal,  well-informed,  exigent  men,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Union,  her  soldiery,  at  the  time  I am  speaking  ot’ 
was  contemptible  in  the  extreme.” 

The  truth  is,  governed  always  by  a selfishness  of  the  most 
exclusive,  narrow-minded  and  exacting  character,  New  Eng- 
land lost  all  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle, as  soon  as  the  enemy  were  withdrawn  to  another  quar- 
ter. She  had  long  before  shown  a disposition  to  avoid  ail 
sacrifices,  and  her  enthusiasm  was  entirely  exhausted  by  tie- 
demonstrations  of  her  Stark  and  Putman,  The  war  wjsa-h 
was  provoked  by  herself  was  bv  no  means  gram  an  to  her  in- 
terests, which  were  entirely  comm-  r<  lal  ; and  ; he  departure  ot 
the  British  from  her  own  homes,  left  her  free  to  prosecute  her 
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selfish  interests,  which  were  rather  benefitted  than  injured  by 
the  continuance  of  a contest,  the  burden  of  which  was  to  be 
burue  only  bv  the  Southern  and  middle  colonies.  The  densenr-s 
of  her  population  enabled  her  to  gather  troops  more  rapidly 
together  than  in  the  other  provinces ; but  we  have  seen  with 
what  rapidity  the  zeal  subsided,  which,  in  the  first  flush  of  the 
conflict,  seemed  to  promise  the  most  wonderful  results.  That 
the  British  withdrew  from  Massachusetts,  was  due  entirely  to 
the  fact  that  they  sought  to  escape  the  severities  of  the  cli- 
mate, in  a region,  the  poverty  of  which,  at  that  period,  prom- 
ised them  little  more  than  constant  privations,  if  not  hard 
knocks.  Their  withdrawal,  as  we  know  by  a thousand  proof', 
at  once  rendered  the  region  which  they  left  comparatively  in- 
different to  every  thing  in  the  progress  of  the  conflict,  but  the 
possession  of  the  spoils  of  office  and  victory  ; of  which,  by  the 
way,  their  subsequent  history  shows  them  to  have  been  al- 
ways considerate.  But  we  have  some  further  hints  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Gray  don,  which  the  discussion  of  our  present  sub- 
ject does  not  permit  us  to  disregard.  Writing,  with  reference 
to  the  opinions  of  the  army,  while  it  occupied  the  heights,  of 
llariaem,  and  after  the  surrender  of  New- York,  Gray  don 
says : 

“ In  so  contemptible  a light  were  the  New  England  men 
regarded,  that  it  was  scarcely  held  possible  to  conceive  a case 
whieh  could  be  construed  into  a reprehensible  disrespect  of 
them.  Thinking  so  highly  as  I n«>w  do,  of  the  gentlemen  of 
thN  country,  the  recollection  is  painful,  but  the  tact  must  not 
be  dissembled.  ' 

The  wretched  blunder  by  which  it  was  resolved  to  defend 
Fort  \\  ashington,  with  a grossly  inadequate  force,  with  works 
untenable  and  badly  chosen,  is  thus  commented  on  by  oar 
author:  “But  suppose  Fort  YV  .ashington  tenable, . 4 what  sin- 
gle purpose,*  as  it  has  been  observed  by  General  Lee, ‘did  it 
answer  to  keep  it  \ Bid  it  cover,  did  it  protect  a valuable 
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country  f Did  it  prevent  the  enemy’s  ships  from  passing  with 
impunity*  Xu:  but  we  had  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of 
evacuating  posts,  and  it  was  high  time  to  correct  the  proce- 
dure. This  garrison  must  stand,  because  it  had  been  too  fa- 
shionable to  run  asvay  ; and  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland 
must  pay  for  the  retreating  alacrity  of  X e w England.”  And 
they  did  pay  severely;  fought  well,  and  gleaned  nearly  a 
thousand  British  victims,  under  the  keen  tire  of  the  Maryland 
rifles,  ber<  ■ re  the  place  was  surrendered.  To  this  passage  t he 
author  adds,  in  a note:  “ Once  for  all,  let  me  be  understood 
as  only  alluding  in  these  remarks,  to  the  bad  constitution  of 
the  Xew  England  troops,,  and  by  no  means  to  the  people 
generally,  who  have,  no  doubt,  the  means  of  furnishing  as  good 
officers  as  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  But,  from  their 
shameful  inattention  to  it  in  this  campaign,  the  Southern  offi- 
cers were  warranted  in  their  indignation.” 

Graydon  was,  himself,  in  the  action  at  Fort  Washington, 
and  became  a prisoner.  He  returns  to  his  subject  of  com- 
plaint. In  a controversy  forced  upon  us  like  the  present, 
we  deem  it  only  proper  to  employ  his  own  language:  ‘‘Be- 
cause posts  had  been  evacuated;  because  Long  Island,  Xew- 
York,  King’s  Bridge,  and  White  Plains,  had  successively  been 
found  untenable  by  the  concentrated  force  of  the  continent, 
[Xew  England  and  the  Middle  States  is  to  be  understood,] 
this  handful  has  to  apologize  to  the  country  for  the  supposed 
disgrace  of  our  arms,  and  the  defective  condition  of  our  mili- 
tary system.  As  “the  troops  were  in  high  spirits  and  wou.’-i 
make  a good  defence,  why  eYn  let  these  southern  men,”  soys 
Generals  Putnam  and  Greene,  “take  the  glory  of  it  tm-m- 
selves.  Whatever  be; the  ir  fate,  they  will  kill  a good  nuns  her 
of  the  enemy;  and  desperate  expedients  are  adapt-. d <o  the 
declining  state  of  our  aiiairs.  “ TU^e,  it  i - true,  were  <1  »-hmg 
counsels  ; nevertheless,  to  those  acquainted  with  tile  untnend- 
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Iy,  repulsive  temper  which  prevailed  between  the  southern 
and  eastern  troops,  and  the  selfish,  clannish  spirit,  testified  on 
all  occasions  by  the  latter,  there  would  be  nothing  very  revolt- 
ing in  the  imputation  of  such  motives;  in  which,  also,  the 
historian  in  the  Annual  Register  might  find  a clue  to  the  so 
lution  of  the  enigma,  why  an  operation  on  so  large  a scale, 
should  be  committed  to  a colonel.”  Colonel  Magaw  was  in- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  Fort  Washington,  having  under 
him  a force  of  2500  men.  ‘'It  was,  at  any  rate,  a current 
opinion  among  us  who  were  taken,  that  we  had  been  sacrificed 
to  selfish  feeling  ; nor,  upon  a cool  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, after  a lapse  of  four  and  thirty  years,  can  I see 
full  cause  to  renounce  that  opinion,  I do  not  believe — at 
least  if  we  bad  been  New  England  men — that  we  should  have 
been  left  there.  If  Greene  really  knew  no  better  at  this  era, 
he  was  deeply  instructed  by  his  error,  since  whatever  was  the 
character  of  his  subsequent  generalship,  it  never  disclosed 
symptoms  of  a rash  audacity.”  To  Greene's  discretion  it  had 
been  left  to  determine  whether  Fort  Washington  should  be 
kept  or  abandoned.  He  decided  on  the  former  fatal  course, 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  garrison,  in  a 
position  which  was  neither  well  chosen  nor  properly  manned, 
3r  urtlier,  to  illustrate  the  ungenerous  and  selfish  character  of 
the  New  England  influence,  the  author  remarks  that  it  was 
never  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  *■  the  partial  exchange  of 
prisoners,  continually  earned  on  in  favour  of  the  eastern  offi- 
cers, to  the  cruel  discouragement  of  the  southern.” 

In  the  desire  to  help  Mr.  Sabine  in  the  laudable  contrast 
which  he  gives  us  between  the  alacrity  of  the  New  England 
troops,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  .southern  to  seek  the  enemy, 
we  have  somewhat  wandered  from  our  subject.  To  this  sub- 
ject we  now  return,  calling  Mr.  Sabine  to  the  stand  again,  as  a 
willing  witness. 
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“ Sonth-Carolina.”  [remarks  this  gentleman,]  **  with  a north- 
ern array  to  assist  her,  could  not  or  would  not,  eveji  reserve 

her  own  capita!  I How  wr  it  at  Charleston  - 

That  city  was  the  great  mart  of  the  south  ....  the 
centre  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  a large  population. 
In  grandeur,  in  splendour  of  builduigs  in  decorations,  in  equi 
pages,  lit  shipping  and  commerce.  Charleston  was  equal  to 
any  city  in  America : but  its  oitizrns  did  not  railv  to  save  it, 
and  General  Lincoln,  was  compelled  to  accept  terras  of  capitu- 
lation.” 

The  grandeur  and  wealth  of  Charleston,  her  shipping  and 
commerce,  were,  in  truth,  the  sources  of  her  \veakn>.*-«.  Her 
wealth  invited  the  attempts  of  the  most  formidable  fleet  and 
army  which  Great  Britain  had  ever  sent  against  America; 
and  her  shipping  and  commerce — her  export  and  import  trade 
— were  in  the  hands  of  British  and  aliens.  These  ware  pow- 
ers, which,  in  her  own  bowels,  were  hostile  to  her  safe  tv.  The 
persons  who  represented  these  forces,  were  chiefly  tho>e  who 
subsequently  became  the  addressers  of  Clinton.  They  were 
mostly  foreigners.  To  this  point  we  have  referred  already. 
But  what  does  Mr.  Sabine  mean  when  he  says,  that  South- 
Carolina  would  not,  or  could  not,  maintain  her  own  capital  ■ 
He  evidently  means  you  to  understand  that  the  place  was  un- 
; ’ended — given  up  to  the  enemy*  at  the  first  summons,  with- 
out striking  a blow.  “ Its  citizens  did  not  rally  to  save  it.  and 
General  Lincoln  was  compelled  to  accept  of  terms  of  e.o col- 
lation.” This  language  certainly  forbids  the  id  ei  of  any  de- 
fence— and.  by  tic*  wav,  the  previous  opinion  of  Washington, 
and  most  of  the  other  officers  of  the  arm v,  was  .that,  it  _•  • • n ‘ * t 
not  be  defended,  and-  that  the  defence  was  unwisely  attempt. M 
—■and  we  should -scarcely  imagine,  from  this  G.m  ra-  v.  un..*ss 
otherwise  iiiibran&d,  that  a leaguer  of  nearly  two  month?-,  was 
maintained,  by  a three  less  than  h ui’  th-  ri’iinWr  p;  i!n*  assail- 
ants, behind  the  most  triiimg  add* works,  with  interior  unul- 
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lerv,  by  a people  suffering  from  a cruel  epidemic,  threatened 
with  famine,  and  sustaining,  day  and  night,  the  bombardment 
of  batteries  far  superior  to  their  own  ! There  is  no  doubt  that 
Charleston  was  not  as  well  defended  as  it  might  have  been  ; 
but  this  was  rather  the  fault  of  the  Xew  England  general  in 
command,  than  that  of  the  citizens  ; and  no  imputation  should 
be  tiung  upon  the  valor  or  patriotism  of  the  people,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  arguments  upon  which  they  rest  their 
defence  shall  be.  proved  to  be  valueless.  A Ye  shall  indicate 
these  arguments,  but  shall  first  return  to  the  earlier  passages 
in  the  history  of  the  revolution  in  the  south. 

Mr.  Sabine  has  given  us  a vivid  picture  of  Stark  and  Put- 
nam scampering  off  to  the  leaguer  of  Boston,  under  the  gush 
of  patriotic  fury,  without  paying  proper  attention,  to  the  state 
of  their  nether  garments.  We  have  observed  that  this  was 
the  first  scene  at  the  opening  of  the  revolution,  and  had  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  recommend  it.  About  the  same  period, 
or  a little  after,  Charleston  was  invaded  by  n superior  force  of 
the  enemy.  What,  then,  was  the  conduct  of  the  Carolinians  1 
They  certainly  showed,  at  that  time,  no  want  of  patriotism  or 
courage.  Wlmt  says  Ramsay  on  this  point  ! " In  South- 

Carolina,  particularly,  every  exertion  had  been  made  to  put 
the  province,  and  especially  its  capital,  in  a respectable  posture 
of  defence.”  The  alarm  guns  are  tired,  and  u the  militia  of 
the  country,  very  generally,  obeyed  the  summons  of  President 
Puthdge,  and  repaired  in  great-  numbers  to  Charleston.” 
Kamsny  is  not  :..  picturesque  writer,  like  Mr,  Sabine,  nr  he 
would  have  been  at  some  pains  to  inquire  whether  Marion, 
from  Sf.  John’s.  Bm'lo-T-v,  and  Thompson,  from  Sr.  Matthews, 
and  a score  or  more  hesides,  or’  leading  patriots  v i.o  never 
a-d<fd  fur  cunfitn-ntal  pay — (-a lamly  never  struck  {'or  higher 
wages — dal  not  leave  their  corn  fields  and  lumber  mills,  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital,  without  looking  to  ••  e that  their 
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best  Sunday  garments  were  at  hand  ! Well,  what  was  the 
result  * The  capital  was  defended,  the  British  were  beaten 
oft  wholly  by  South-  Carotin  ians,  in  one  of  the  most  sanguin- 
ary battles  of  the  war!  This  was  one  defence  of  the  capital. 
Another  occasion  followed,  when  General  Lincoln,  withdraw- 
ing all  the  regular  troops  away  from  South-Carolina,  on  a 
wild-goose  chase  into  Georgia,  left  ic>  whole  sea-board  open, 
and  its  capital  city  liable  to  a coup-de-mah i of  General  Pre- 
vost.  What,  then,  was  the  course  of  the  Carolinians  ? We 
find  Moultrie  rushing  to  the  rescue,  with  twelve  hundred  militia 
from  one  quarter ; and  Governor  Rutledge,  with  another  body 
iativ  . ' g down,  for  the  same  object,  from 

another  quarter  of  the  interior;  while  Lincoln,  with  similar 
speed,  was  marching  from  a third  direction  ; and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  some  of  these  people  hurried  to.  the  danger, 
stripped  to  the  buff,  as  did  those  fierce  fellows.  Stark  and 
Putnam.  A second  time  were  the  British  baffled  in  their  at- 
tempts, and  in  neither  instance  was  there  a deficient  courage 
or  patriotism  shown  by  the  Carolinians  in  the  defence  of  their 
capital.  Nor  was  there  any  lack  of  the  necessary  spirit  on  the 
third  and  last  occasion,  when  the  town  was  finailv  yielded. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  the  losses  of  the  southern  army 
were  so  considerable  as  materially  to  impair  its  strength. 
General  Ashe,  with  the  Georgia  continentals,  and  fifteen  hun- 
dred X on h-Caroli na  militia,  was  surprised  and  beatuu,  and  ins 
troops  dispersed  by  Prevoat.  This  disastrous  event  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  still  more  disastrous,  in  the  badly-managed  as- 
sault upon  Savannah,  by  the  combined,  forces  of  IXE-mmg 
and  Lincoln,  when  they  wen*  dvfeatvi  with  pivdigo  vs  loss- — 
a loss  falling  particularly  heavy  upon  the  Carolina  .troops 
who  alone  succeeded  in  planting  their  standard, -up vn  the  en- 
emy’s works — a barren,  but  an  h- u cc  ••icliieu  m-  nt ! 

With  forces  greatly  dimiutahed  by  these  and  other  dis.ta- 
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ter-:,  this  third  attempt  of  the  British  upon  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, found  it  loss  prepared  than  ever  for  defence. 

“Unfortunately  for  Carolina,”  [says  Ramsay,]  “the  mo-; 
formidable  attack  was  made  upon  her  capital  at  a time  when 
she  was  least  able  to  defend  it.  In  3 7 T G,  a vote  of  her  new 
government  stamped  a value  on  her  bills  of  credit,  which,  in 
1780,  could  not  be  affixed  to  twenty  times  as  much  of  the 
same  nominal  currency.  At  this  important  juncture,  wli- 
the  public  service  n-gh-d  the  largest  -applies,  the  paper  Alb 
of  credit  were  of  the  Bast  value.  To  a want  of  money  was  ad- 
ded a want  of  men.  The  militia  were  exhausted  with  an  un- 
interrupted continuance  of  hard  duty.  The  winter,  to  oth.-rs 
a time  of  repose, -had  been  to  them  a.srn-on  of  most  active  ex- 
ons. ri  dr  .■  1 1 of  ; he  sm  fll-po: , w-hicl  seventee 
years  absence,  was  known  to  be  in  Cliarieston,  discouraged 
. repairing  t.  ..  lef  i t The  six 

continental  regiments  on.  the  South'Cnroliua  establishment,  in 
the  year  1777,  consisted  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  men; 
but  in  th 3 year  1 Tec  flu  v were  so  much  redu  I by  < 
des»  rtion,  battle's  and  th-  ex  pirn. ‘.ion  of  their  terms  of  service, 
that,  they  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred.” 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  weakness  of 
Charleston  at  this  period ; but  they  are  not  dwelt  upon  with 
the  needful  emphasis.  The  dread  of  the  fever  of  the  metrop- 
olis, uot  less  than  of  the  small  pox,  was  a sufficient  reason  for 
discouraging  the  militia  of  the  interior;  Charleston  being  at 
that  period  no  such  region  of  salubrity  as  she  now  appears. 
The  familiar  comparison  of  that  day  likened  her,  in  re-pect  to 
tin-  malaria  influence,  with  the  pestilential  climate  of  Batavia. 
Besides,  a country  mis; tin  like  ours — tv* on  acen-torned  to  the 
free  ranges  of  th-'  f >>v-r — are  u-anieui-irlv  reluctant  to  be 
cooped  up  within  the  wails  of  a beleaguered  oitv  at  anv  time. 
Such  a restraint  would  bo  adverse  to- every  life  of 

which  they  wen*  ever  conscious  and  vv.,u!J,  no  doub1.  r<  mb  r 
them  obnoxious  to  every  form  of  unease,  which.  wh-uT-r  an 
epidemic  prevails  or  not,  must  seize  upon  the  morbid  and  dis- 
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contented  nature.  There  was  yet  another  consideration,  of 
even  superior  force  to  th-sc,  which  naturally  prevented  the 
people  of  the  mountain  regions  from  leaving  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods for  any  pur}  ose.  Whenever  .they  had  done  so  hither- 
to, particularly  when  a British  fleet  or  army  was  upon  the 
coast,  their  absence  had  U en  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  the 
loyalists  and  the  Indians.  But.  in  fact,  with  such  a command- 
er as  Lincoln,  there  was  no  deficiency  of  men.  There  were, 
ii  fact,  too  mat  t w 1 y.  11  as  no 

food  for  these  who  occupied  it.  Lincoln  neither  saw  properly 
to  the  -provisions  nor  to  the  defences  of  the  city,  and  it  fell  by 
famine,  and  not  by  force. 

Our  space  w ill  not  suffer  us  to  do  more  than  advert  to  the 
many  causes  which  lessened  the  strength  and  resources  of 
Carolina  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  in  1780.  to  her  me- 
tropolis. Enouab,  we  trust,  has  been  said  and  shown  to  dis- 
prove utterly  the  false  and  malicious  paragraphs  which  we 
xnght  pi  per  to  examine,  and  to  expose  the  injustice 
of  any  comparison  between  the  acts  of  a people  fresh  for  the 
struggle,  under  its  first  excitements,  and  as  yet  totally  inex- 
perienced in  suffering;  and  another  wl. cm  this  st niggle  has 
loft  enfeebled  and  exhausted — conscious  of  their  weakness  and 
deficiencies,  and  failing  in  that  premised  assistance  from  with- 
out. which,  in  the  misfortune  of  other?,  they  themselves  had 
been  always  ready  to  bestow.  Lot  the  history  be  written  out 
in  full,  on  both  sides,  with  all  its  facts,  with  nothing  reserved, 
and  nothing  set  . down  in  malice,  and  w >■  do  not  fear  but  that 
the  deeds  and  sacrifices  of  -Carolina,  and  of  the  whole  South, 
will  hear  honourable  comparison  with  these  of  any  part  of  this 
nation.  Tut.  f«. r.  the  pr<  s<  nt.  we  for* u’o  the  theme.  W pro- 
pose he  realtor-  to  Calm  - the  attention  of  the  render,  while  wo 
continue  the  subject,  to  width  we  have  just,  made  our  ap. 
preaches — the  siege  of  Charleston,  in  1780 — a subject  for 
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which  we  find  a particular  inducement,  in.  the  possession  or 
certain  new  materials,  indicated  in  our  rubric,  which  have 
never  jet  been  spread  before  the  public.  We  hope  to  show 
from  these,  that,  in  spite  of  native  nobleness,  bad  manage- 
ment, inferior  materiel  and  deficient  personnel,  the  defence  of 
the  capital  of  Carolina  furnished  as  noble  an  instance  of  manly 
courage,  and  social  fortitude  and  patriotism,  as  it  is  the  lot  of 
the  historian  often  to  put  on  record. 


NOTE. 

It  may  assist  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  absurdity  of  this 
fiction  of  a hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  New-Engianders, 
ready  a! wavs  for  the  field,  to  1 earn  something  of  the  numbers 
of  the  .British  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  Within  a brief 
period,  there  have  been  published,  in  the  (X.‘Y.)  Literary 
World,. certain  letters  from  John  Adams.  In  one  of  these, 
dated  as  late  as  Dec,,  1800,  he  says  : 

4*  Great  Britain,  in  our  revolutionary  war,  never  had  in 
JShorth  America,  including  the  Canada*,  at  ana  one  time , more 
than.  Jive  and  twentnj  thousand  men.  During  some  part  of 
the  war,  I thought  they  had  pmt.y  thousand  ; but  upon  exam- 
ining their  own  rno>i  authentic  documents  and  memorials,  I 
have,  i,  ,-,.g  settled,  an  opinion  that  they  never  exceeded  twen- 
ty-jice  thou  sand,  <X:cC 

•Certainly  .-these  ought  to  have  been  but  a mere  mouthful 
for  these  Dree  lighting  New -Englanders  118,000  strong, 
who  should  have  swallowed  them  with  as  much  case  and 
eagerness,  as  a French  yonrmand  swallows  a fricasee  of  frogs  1 
But,  Mr.  Adams  is,  perhaps,  a little  below  the  mark.  \V«- 
are  enabled,  through  Sparks,  to  quote  from,  the  official  returns 
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in  the  State  Paper  Office,  shoeing  the  numbers  of  the  British 
forces  in  America,  during  the  several  years,  17 77-’8-’9, 
1 7S0— ? 1 — *2-  By  these,  the  reader  will  see  where  the  enemy 
was;  and  if  ho  will  find  out  where  the  118,000  Yankees 
were,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  do  more  than,  the  British  ever 
did.  The  italics  are  ours. 

BRITISH  FORCES  IN  AMERICA. 

As  many  of  General  Washington’s  movements  and  plans  depended 
on  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  a view  of  the 
general  state  of  trie  Briri-h  army,  at  different  stages  of  the  war,  wiil 
contribute  much  to  a ju?t  understanding 'of  various  parts  of  his  cor- 
respondence. The  following  summaries  have  been  copied  from  the 
original  returns  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  The  numbers  represent 
elective  troops. 


State  of  the  Army,  June  3d,  1777. 


Jersey.  JS'ew-  York. 


British  artillery,  - - 385 

“ cavalry,  - - 710 

“ infantry,  - - 8361 

Hessian  “ - - 3300 

Anspach  “ - 1043 

British  infantry, 

“ artillery, 

Hessian  infantry. 

- 1513 

20 

- 1773 
3311 

13799 

Staten  Island. 

Rhode  Island. 

British  infantry,  - - 515 

“ artillery,  - - 11 

Waldeck  infantry,  - 330 

British  infantry, 
Hessian  “ 
British  artillery, 

- 1064 

- 1496 

71 

856 

2631 

Panins  Hook. 

British  infantry,  - - 360 

Total  of  the  army, 

20957. 

Foreign-  Troops  in  Ann 

?rioa,  June  filth,  1777. 

Hessian, 

Anspach, 

Waldeck. 

12777 

1293 

679 

Total , 14719. 
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State  of  the  At  my, 

March  26  th,  1 

778. 

Philadelphia. 

Neve-  3 

ork. 

Rhode  Island. 

Brits- h. 

13U7S 

British, 

- 3486 

Briti- h,  - 1610 

Geunan, 

520  2 

Get  man, 

- 3689 

Grim  an,  - 2116 

Provincial, 

1250 

Provincial, 

32  b 1 

Provincial,  ‘ 44 

19530 

10456 

3770' 

Total  of 

’ the  army,  337.56. 

An gun  15 

th,  1778. 

New-Y  ork. 

. 

- 158*0 

Long  Island 

- 8117 

Sty t- u Gland, 

, 

- 3244 

Rhode  Islam 

l - - 57-9 

Paulus  Hook, 

- 

456 

Wtti;  Lord  Howe’s  deet,  572 

19586 

14478 

Total,  34064. 

Novem  her 

in,  1778. 

New -York, 

- 95  68 

Panins  Hook 

- 419 

Long  1.-  land. 

- 

- 5630 

Pi  ovnlenc-e  l 

siand,  - 225 

Staten  Island; 

, 

972 

57 10 

16170 

63*4 

Total,  22554 

The  diminution  s 

ince  the  precedirg  return 

u';ts  occasioned  by 

detachments  sent  to  the  W e.-t  It  d.e.-,  IV  rM-t,  and  Halifax, 


February  i 

5th.  1779. 

New- York.  - 

_ 

- 9100 

Nova  Scotia,  - - 3011 

Lot  £ Hand, 

- 

- 5711 

Georgia,  - - 4330 

Staten  Jsiin  d, 

- 

- id  19 

Bermuda,  ...  240 

P iuiu.' 

- 

- 3*7 

Pi ovxjence  Island,  - 240 

Rhode  Ida  ad. 

_ 

- 56 12 

22462 

7821 

Total,  3G283. 

M;.V  1st 

1779. 

New-  Yf  ’ !< , 

- 

- 9 ! 23 

Long  Isiand, 

- 

- rt 

Ha';  fax,  - - . 3677 

.S’ a ten  Island, 

- 

* 1314 

- 

Puulns  Hook. 

- 

- 3-3 

H . ! Florida,  - _ 171.3 

Hoboken. 

- 

. 

! to m ia  muI  Providence 

Rhode  Island. 

- 

- 50  ' t 

I-4.ii.ci,  - - - 470 

22*  i ; 

1 ( 644 

Total,  83458. 
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December  1st,  1779. 


New-Yo-k  and  it? 


British, 

German, 


Dependeaeiea.  | Pruvi„ciali 


13948 

10S36 

4072 

2S75G 


Hali^x  and 

Penobscot,  3460 

Georgia,  - * 3030 

West  Florida,  1787 

Be  i mud  a.  and 
Provider co  Island,  b3b 


9613 


Feu: -York. 
British,  - 7711 

German,  <4ol 

Provincials,  2162 

17324 

East  Florida. 
British,  - S3  6 
German, 

Provincials,  - 

536 

Bermuda. 

Provincials.  326 


New- York, 

So  nth -Carolina,  - 
Georgia, 

East  Florida, 


New- York. 

On  in  Expedition, 
South-  Carol  i na,  ■ 
Georgia, 

East  Florida, 


The  whole  number 
army  was  8954. 


Total,  38569. 
May  1st,  1780. 

South-  Carol  if.  7. 

- 7 041 

- 3018 

- 2788 


For  a Scotia. 


2298 

572 

638 


1.2847 

3508 

West  Florida. 

Georgia . 

_ 

- 590 

_ 

- 5-17 

- 862 

- 

- 316 

- 1016 

1453 

1878 

Pr  ' ; U ice 

Island. 

- 130  . 

Total,  38002. 

August  1st,  1780. 

- 19115 

West  Florida, 

- 1261 

6589 

Nova  Beotia, 

- 3524 

1756 

Bermuda, 

204 

- 

Providence  Island,  - It-,' 

27213 

5107 

Total,  33020. 

December  1-:?,  1780. 

- ’ 17729 

West  Florida, 

- 1261 

- 2274 

No  mi  Scotia, 

- 3167 

7381 

Bermuda, 

- 387 

968 

Providence  Isl 

and,  - - 1-13 

453 



19  5 S 

Total,  33766. 


EGOS 

of  Provincial  Forces  at  this  time  in  the  British 
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May  1st,  1781. 


New- York,  - 

- 

1.2.77 

Geo  'gia, 

, - 

- 

1782 

i i i ■ Florida*  - 138 

“ under  General 

Leslie, 

2276 

West  Florid*,  - 1 1*5 

tff  ££ 

Arnold, 

1553 

N o v a 6 c<  > ; ia , . - 3 130 

Philips, 

2116  * 

Btomuda,  - 5 :6 

So  vth - Carol i na, 

- 

7254 

Providence  Island, 

27240 

6134 

Total,  33374. 

August  15th,  XT' 

*1. 

Troops  under  Cornwallis 

in  Virginia 

British, 

- 5541 

Prov 

h:cials,  - - J 1 37 

Germans, 

- 2148 

On-  d 

rtachmeots,  - Go  7 

rC89 


State  of  the  army,  September  1st,  178’ 
J\  ««?-  York.  Vi  mini  a.  d out . 


Total,  9433. 


British, 

Germans, 

Provincials, 

5932 

8629 

2140 

- 5544 

- 220i. 

- .1137 

- 5024 

- 1 590 

- - - 3155 

16701 

8885 

9775 

Georgia. 
British,  v - 
German, 
Provincials, 

486 

598 

Far- t Florida. 

- 546 

West  Florida. 

■ 374 

- 558 

- 211 

1084 

JSova  Scotia. 
.British,  - 1745 

German,  - 562 

Provincials,  1T45  - 

546 

Prov  % (l c nee  f • > and. 
- ■ 155 

4-  ' ' 

1143 

Bermuda. 

- - - 35-i 

. 

3452 

Juao  1st,  J7S2.  . 

Total.  42075. 

>'ew- YV>rk, 

daa'h,.  .'40,- 

i , 

-'•'ova  Scotia, 


17  9 
:60iL4 

J LRi 
Mio 


Viumi, 


i*. 

A-  t iri 
j.  i’-  .nar:  :><?u  at 
V vi  ktovvn. 


344 

244 


sstf>6 


lo2  to 

Total,  4046*9. 
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From  these  figures,  the  reader  will  note  that  in  17 *7 7,  the 
British  army,  stationed  in  E'ew  England,  (Rhode  Island,) 
amounted  only  to  2.601  men..  In  March,  1778,  the  number 
was  increased  to  3,770;  in  June,  it  was  further  increased  to 
5,789;  in  November,  same  year,  it  was  5,7-10;  in  February, 

1779,  it  was  5,642,  in  May.  5,644 ; in  j December,  same  year, 

it  was  nothing.  In  other  words,  the  increase  of  British  force 
was  due  to  the  presence  of  the  French , not  the  Yankees ; the 
US  never  ng  ngth  to  expel 

We  iorce  of  5,000  mixed  British  and  W aldeckers.  From 
February,  1779,  we  find  the  British  feeling  their  way  South. 
There  are  4,330  in  February, in  Georgia;  in  May,  (same year,) 
4.794;  in  December,  it  is  reduced  to  3,930;  and  in  May, 

1780,  they  appear  in  South-Carolina.  This  was  when  Charles- 
ton was  taken  ; and  here  we  find  them  numbering  12,84-7; 
twice  as  many  as  were  in  all  Xew-England,  during  the  three 
years  preceding.  At  the  same  period,  there  are  in  Georgia, 
1,878.  In  December,  1780,  after  the  suppo.-wd  conquest  of 
the  State*  the  number  still  is  6,589  in  South-(  'urolina,;  after 
Gates's  defeat,  (December,  same  year.)  it  is  increased  to 
7.384;  in  May,  1781,  it  is  7,254;  in  September,  it  is  again 
increased  to  9,775  ; and  in  June,  1782,  it  is  6.973  ; showing, 
at  most  periods,  an  average  of  one-third,  or  cm.-.- fourth,  of  the 
whole  force  of  the  British  in  America.  * 


II. 


[From  an  article  in  the  Southern  Quarterly  JRevirtn,  on  Kennedy's 
novel  of  “ Horse -Shoe  Robinson.” 


Ax  the  opening1  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  novel  of 
“Horse-Shoe  Robinson,”  the  author  gives  ns  a summary  of 
events  in  Soulh-Carolina.  prior  to  the  revolution,  and  during 
its  progress,  the  correctness  of  which  we  more  than  question* 
It  has,  of  late  years,  been  quite  the' practice,  in  certain  quar- 
ters of  the  country,  to  disparage,  the  share  which  South -Caro- 
lina took  in  the  assertion  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
Her  course,  in  recent  politics,  has  given  such  offence  to  parties 
throughout  the  country,  that  it  has  scene  d good  to  many  and 
agreeable  to  more,  to  show  that  hers  was  always  a wrong- 
headed region ; perverse,  unperformirg,  a. ad,  perhaps,  deserv- 
ing of  censure  in  those  very  respects  in  which  her  sons  have 
flattered  themselves  that,  their  claims  to  deference  and  regard 
were  least  questionable.  In  respect  to  party,  if  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for,  if  not  to  excuse  this  hostility,  that  South  - 
Carolina  has,  fur  many  years,  refused  to  seek  and  to  share  its 
spoils.  Among  rogues,  he  is,  perhaps,  always  the  most  sus- 
picious character,  who  rejects  his  share  of  the  plunder.:  since 
his  forbearance,  particularly  where  his  scruples  are  of  a virtu- 
ous nature,  are  justly  off*  n«i\e.  to  those  who  do  not  suffer 
fso»n  like  mi>gi\ mgs  of  the  conscience.  But  there  is  another 
era. nee  of  which  South-*  .’aroliun  has  been  guide,  and'  for 
which  it  is  not  possible  for  her  to  make*  atom  meat.  Some- 
how, through  this  very  revolution,  she  has  acquired  a capital 
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of  sectional  character,  which  stands  second  to  that  of  none  of 
the  States  upon  this  continent.  Ilers  have  been  the  Moodiest 
battle-fields  of  the  revolution,  and  it  is  among*  her  sons  that 
the  chivalrous  and  ardent  spirits  of  our  country  find  their 
best  models  of  heroism.  Her  Marion,  Sumter,  Pickens, 
Laurens  and  others,  in  the  de-id  ; her  Kut ledges,  Lowndes, 
Calhouns,  in  t lie  council:  th  ••.«.«•  are  recognized  contributions 
to  the  common  stock  of  xntrir.nul  character,  which  challenge 

inos  t. — 

To  escape  the  recognition  of  these  claims  is  impossible,  and 
the  polier  seems  now  to  bo  to  recognize  tlmm  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of ' her  people  as  a whole.  1 hey  are  to  be  honoured  as 
examples,  ran  v. antes  in  y nr  f rile  nano,  where  alt  besides  is 
vacancy  and  waste — a dull,  monotonous  region,  either  stagna- 
ting nd  senseless,  or  feverk  i 

storms  of  eccentric  passions.  Unfortunately,  so  imperfectly 
have  our  hi 'tori--  'been  written,  with  >o  sh;  • n-.v-arch,  so  lit- 
tle rodeo tiori  or  philosophy,  and  with  details  so-  partially  given, 
that  it  is  quite  easy  to  err,  with  those  who  rawer  study,  and 
still,  more  easv  to  misunderstand  and  mbint-  rmvt  with  those 
who  are  wilful.  The  general  reib.neo,  at  this  day,  is  upon  a 
class  of  historians  who-  wrote  at  a period  when  tie-  elm., nicies 
ble  t heir  usm  except  in  particular  localities  ; 
and  who  wrote  mostlv  from  the  ivoivscRmtious  <*f  rh<-se  who 
could  report  individual  facts  rather  than  truths — while  the 
proper  history  requires  the  grouping  of  tie*  several  facts,  in 
just  relation  to  each  other,  out  of  widen  the  philosopher 
extracts  the  truth,  and  the  historian  pro.;-  i’y  records  it  Xo 
region  has  suffered  more  injust.w-  iV  -.1:;  -owl.  iinp-i  feet  ctm  •ai- 
ders than  Soum-Oarolbm — than  - tie.-  South  a*  kirg-..- — and  the 
evil  is  nar.urtily  increased,  when  it  is  tbe.nd  tie-  p--:wy  of  those 
who  are  themselves  hostile,  to  provide*  the  hU.-ry,  Yv\*  have 
no  space  now  to  advert  to  the  v ariety  of  causes,  amounting  to 
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an  apparent  necessity,  which  results  in  receiving  our  lv>oks 
from  the  North;. but  the  consequence  has  been  a.  constant 
obscuration  of  tin*  achievements  of  our  people,  tin*  disparage- 
ment of  their  claims  when  stated,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
merits  of  the  performance,  on  the  part  of  those  who,  in  reali- 
ty. did  but  little,  or  who  wrought  mischievously. 

Now,  we  must  not  be  understood  as  imputing  any  of  this 
disposition  to  disparage  South-Carolina,  past  or  present,  to  the 
able  and  amiable  writer  before  us.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  on -a  of  those 
.e  1 i . irn,  as  well  for  hi  s groat  pri- 

vate worth,  his  purity  and  integrity  of  character,  as  for  his 
endowments  as  a literary  man.  But  Mr.  Kennedy,  like  many 
others,  lias  been,  misled  by  the  false  statements  of  superficial 
or  corrupt  historians,  who  are  quite  too  numerous  in  our  coun- 
try, and  who  abuse  the  confidence  of  the  reader,  sometimes 
through  their  own  ignorance  and  haste,  sometimes  through 
secti- end  prejudices  and,  not  un frequently,  because  th-v  aim 
to  subserve  the  purposes  of  party.  Following  such  blind 
guides,  there  are,  accordingly,  several  errors  in  the  summary 
which  our  author  makes,  at  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  chap- 
ter, in  reference  to  Smith-Carolina.  He  says,  for  example  : 
“It  was  the.  misfortune  of  iSouth-Carolina,  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  to  possess  a numerous  party,  less  .attached  to 
the  Union,  or  more  tainted  with  disaffection,  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  of  the  other  States.” 

We  join  i<suc  with  him  upon  the  fact.  In  the  first  place, 
the  net.  of  the  revolution  was  the  incipient  state  of  union,  and 
attachment  to  - the  Union,  as  we  now  regard  it.  was  not  to  be 
predicated  of  a people,  or  the  want  of  it.  elm-ged  unfavourably 
against  them,  while  the  1 mu  was  yet  in  an  untried  condition 
— a thing  purely  in  embryo.  But  this  he  as  not  afm.m  the 
question.  We  deny  that  tho  di  -ai'benon  was  greater  in  "•  outh- 
Curolina  than  in  New-Vork  or  i >iin.syl vania.  The  opinion 
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h as  grown  current,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  degree  of 
virulence  with  which  the  civil  war  prevailed  in  the  former 
State,  and  this  was  due  to. the  tact  that  the  concentrated  fury 
of  the  war  fell  upon  it  during  the  three  last  years  of  the  strug- 
gle. the  eon  diet  having  really  cca-cd  in  alnv-st  all  the  other 
States.  Th*-  closing  events  made,  naturally,  the  greatest  im- 
pression ; . and  the  malignity  of  the  struggle  was  natural iv  in- 
creased, in  due  degree,  with  the  increased  efforts  of  the  British, 
goaded  bv  desperation,  and  that  bitter  feeling  which  grew 
daily  more  and  more  active,  in  correspondence  with  the  grow- 
ing hopelessness  of  the  cause  on  the  part  of  the  invader.  A 
small  State,  with  a limited  population,  and’  ih  * population,  to 
a man,  in  the  held,  on  one  side  or  the  other, — f«*r  such  a peo- 
ple are  never  lukewarm — the  conflict  was  invariably  urged  to 
the  extremest  issues.  But  there  was  another  n-.ison  why  it 
should  be  a conflict  of  intense*  bitterness,  from  a r«  a>on  which 
we  shall  give  hereafter.  Enough,  in  this  place,  to  repeat  that 
the  disaffection,  was  not  more  extensive  than  in.  many  other 
States,  hilt  that  it  was  brought  into  more  rwriu*  exhibition, 
in  consequence  of  the  causes  assigned,  and  ore.-rs. 

There  were  popular  elements  in  conflict,  in  certain  parts  of 
South-Caroi i na,  at  that  day.  which  we  flud  barely  a nv  w here 
else  ; and  sue  was  compelled  to  end  nr-.*  rim  * 5 s <>1  a popula- 
tion which  she  did  not  own.  To  her  n<kb.  h-an  K 7 8 to 
1782,  came,  in  herds',  the  refugees  previously  • vp-oc  •{  n-  an 
other  states  and  seeking  shelter  in  Flm  uia.  I h--  w.q.c  quity 
of  the  latter  'colon  v,  so  sawn  as  the  Bnti.m  f « »thr. !=.l  in 
South-C arolina  and  Georgia  -brought 'over  • 

States  a lecust  swarm,  oof  outlaws,  who,  web  . • . -a 
seatt-red  th  niselves  tic  vn<->  arm >adr  wh  r.  ■'><-\  n.;ght 
plunder,  l.ct  the  hismrian  pnc-olv  inq or-  :V  f ’•  ‘-o  r 
■ ■ - ports,'  an  {.  i 

was  mostly  the  prey  of  the  intruders,  gw  ■ *’»  by  Bnioh  ar- 
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inies.  He  will  wonder,  indeed,  that,  with  a population  so 
really  small,  ntid  greatly  scattered,  so  much  head  should  b-; 
made  for  the  good  cause,  and  so  many  successes  achieved  by 
the  faithful.  The  writers  of  our  country,  ordinarily,  have  no 
sort  of  idea  of  our  settlements  their: — of  their  fewness,  isola- 
tion and  small  resource — and  rarely  take  into  consideration 
the  important  fact,  that,  with  Georgia  only  newly  established, 
and,  as  yet,  affording  no  barrier,  South-Carolina,'  in  the  revo- 
lution, was  simply  an  agricultiual  h.n't  r Slide,  liable  to  be 
overrun,  at  any  moment,  by  a stealthy  invader,  taking  advan- 
tage, as  the  British  did,  of  a long  train  of  circumstances,  by 
which,  including  the  disastrous  a! -air  of  Savannah,  the  surprise 
of  Colonel  Ashe,  and  other  er  ents-.  her  regular  troops  had  been 
dissipated  and  destroyed,  leaving  her  remaining  forces  of  mi- 
litia yet  to  be  gathered,  from  r»  mote  settlements,  and  to  be 
trained  by  inexperienced  captains.  Without  money,  and  un- 
supported by  Congress,  it  was  not  possible  to  draw  these  to  a 
proper  head,  in  season,  for  the-  era  oimter  with  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton. But  this  hereafter.  Enough  here  to  repeat,  that  the 
closing  struggles  of  the  war  wore  in  S< -r.  {.k-Carolin&  wholly, 
and  in  South-Carolina  in  particular : that  the  bloody  frooiwecv 
of  her  .battle-fields  would  show  the  superior  earnestness  with 
which  they  were  fought;  that  the  final  events  made  the  most 
fearful  impression,  and  that  the  war  carried  its  * dug  in  its  tail. 
The  venom  and  virulence  of  the  conflict  were  owerved  for  tin: 
last  acts  of  this  long  drama,  and  they  took  place  almost 
wholly  in  South-Carolina.  whore  the  last  blood  of  the  war  vm 
shed. 

u Amongst  her  citizens,'1  says  our  am  nor,  - the  disinclina- 
tion to  sever  from  the  mother  wuntrv  w stronger,  the  spread 
of  republican  principles  ru ^ > r : iimii-rd.  and  the  march  of  revo- 
lution slower,  limn  in  Alb  . r of  M • -cCt  colonies,  except, 
haps  in  the  neighbour  Mate*  of  < ; g:.;.  we. ere,’*  etc. 

This  is  a singular  mixture  of  truth  and  error.  So  far  from 
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this  being  the  fact  Sontii-Oa; olina  was  one  of  the  first  colo- 
nies to  precipitate  events,  as  the  tailoring  statements  will  suf- 
ficiently show : 

1.  The  first  steps  towards  a continental  union  were  taken  .in 
Soath-Carolina,  before  the  mr-asure  hr  1 Keen  agreed  upon  by 
any  colon v south  of  Nev>  England.  Thi-  was  so  far  back  as 
1 70  5,  immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act. 

2.  Sbiith-Cavolinci  was  the  Brat  of  the  col 

judej  lent  cons  ittith  t 1 ts  ■ * done  ’r  ■ Ti,  1 

and  prior  to  the  recomrm  ndatioh  of  Cor.gu  s-  to  that  eif-rct. 
Bur,  in  fact,  an  Independent  government  had  been  in  exis- 
tence in  the  colony  from  the  6th  day  of  July.  1 774.  On  that 
dav.  a large  convention  of  the  people  was  held,  and  an  unani- 
mous vote  was  passed  to  support  Mns-nrhus-  its  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  her  rights.  Except  nominally,  freon  that  moment 
the  It oyal  Government  ceased  to  exist  within  tl  > province. — 
TV.  country  became,  ou  the  instant,  singularly  popular,  being 
governed  aeuudly  by  i o]  odar  c<  m knitters  and  vo.  a diary  asso- 
ciations, whose  authority  wax  rarely  resisted. 

3.  In  September.  1775,  the  royal  g-.vco  ;•->}•  e.-n-.oned  an 
as.- cm 1 dr,  to  provide  tor  public  exig-'-pek-.  wl»-  » the  m.  u. ?.•<  rs 
gave  him  a singular  proof  of  tVir  ret: uhi icon  temper?,  their 
first  and  only  act  being  the  passage  of  a resolution.  approving 
and  affirming  the  popular  resolutions  of  the  convention  ot 
July,  1774.  Fearful  of  more  republicans m,  th“  (governor 
immediately  dissolved  the  Assembly. 

4.  On  the  11th  January,  1775,  the  first  revolntiouary  pro- 
vincial Congress  ruct,  at:d  laid  lls*  f-ued;.'  • n tor  tV  ir.oro 
regular  meeting  of  the  con  cent  it  n of  Met-  u.  ! “71'.  V.y  which 
the  first  cons tiuit ion  of  bmuh-f Aroiiuu  w.-i-  • x.-- 

5.  h • ; ^ - > r i v • ! i r i * - : i of  1775  't-imp-d  in<  .'..••hi:shed  a 

(.'•xurt  of  Admio-.lirv,  fin-  *J»  v -inn:.-?;-  n i oou-di  \ esse  is 
issued  letters  of  m argue  and  r<:pr..-al,  an  b tV-  mil  5?optem- 
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ber,  1775,  authorized  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against 
two  of  the  royal  vessels,  then  lying  in  the  harbour,  having 
previously  seized  upon  the  king’s  forts,  the  guns  of  which 
were  turned  upon  the  ships,  compelling  their  withdrawal. 

C.  To  meet  the  danger  which  their  patriotism  had  thus 
provoked,  the  Soutli-Carolinians  had  raised  three  regular  regi- 
ments of  her  own,  and  these,  with  her  militia,  constituted  her 
means  of  defence.  At  this  period,  the  whole  white  popula- 
tion in  South-Carolina  could  not  have  exceeded  seventy-five 
thousand  persons.  One  would  suppose  that  there  was  no  ev- 
idence, here,  of  waut  of  zeal,  or  deficient  courage  and  republi- 
canism. They  were  both  soon  to  be  tested. 

7.  The  twenty-eighth  of  June  found  a British  fleet,  of  great 
strength,  and  a land  army  of  corresponding  force,  in  hostile 
array,  before  the  city  of  Charleston.  Fleet  and  army  were 
beaten  off,  with  great  loss,  by  the  Carolinians — by  native 
troops  alone,  be  it  remembered,  and  native  officers  exclu- 
sively. This  event  preceded  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, on  the  part  of  the  United  States — preceded  all  the  con- 
flicts between  the  two  powers,  writh  the  exception  of  those  of 
Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington ; which,  by  the  way,  were  in  turn 
preceded'  by  a civil  war  in  the  mountain  country  of  South- 
Carolina,  where  certain  Scotch  settlements  had  embodied 
themselves  a year  before,  on  behalf  of  the  crown  ; and  where, 
after  a severe  and  protracted  struggle,  they  had  been  put 
down.  The  affair  of  Fort  Moultrie  was  one  of  the  best  fought 
battles  of  the  whole  revolution.  The  slaughter  on  board  the 
British  ships  was  almost  unexampled,  exhibiting  a mortality 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged  than  that  which 
occurred  at  Trafalgar,  while  the  resistance  to  the  efforts  of  Sir 
Ilenry  Clinton,  with  the  land  army,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Bland,  conducted  by  native  riflemen,  under  Colonel  Thompson, 
was  such  as  to  paralyze  the  enemy.  This  portion  of  the  af- 
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fair  has  I - : 

yet  the  tire  of  Thompson’s  marksmen,  with  rules,  an 6 from 
two  small  field-pieces,  was  such — and  the  British  flotilla,  ad- 
vancing from  Lone:  Bland  upon  the  eastern  end  of  Sullivan’s, 
were  so  raked  by  the  tire — that  the  men  could  not  l e kept  to 
their  guns.  The  decks  were  cleared,  the  flotilla  dispersed,  the 
enterprise  abandoned;  yet  the  force  of  Ciiuton  consisted,  of 
2,000  British  infantry,  exclusive  of  some  600  or  700  marines 
and  boatmen,  supplied  from  the  fleet;  while  Thompson’s 
strength  lay  in  his  two  cannon,  a small  redoubt  of  palmetto 
logs,  and  700  rifles.  Surely,  these  events  are  enough  to  de- 
ride the  republicanism  and  the  zeal  of  Carolina.  But  farther: 

8.  At  this  very  .juncture,  the  emi-aries  of  Great  Britain 
had  brought  the  savage  and  the  -a  1 ping- knife  down  upon  the 
frontier  population,  arid  .-everal  hundred  persons,  men,  women 
and  children,  sunk  under  their  barbarities.  To  quell  these, 
joined  with,  the  British  and  loyalist*.  the  whig.-?  had  to  take  the 
held,  at  the  opposite  ext  remit}-  </f  the  State,  at  the  same  per- 
- id  so,  chastised  the  savages,  drove 
them  to  their  mountain  fastnesses  while  the  loyalists  tied  to 
Florida,  or  promised  submission,  and  implored  and.  received 
mercy. 

These  were  prodigious  exertions  for  South -Carolina,  utterlv 
unexampled  in  the  ease  of  a >oue  so  small  of  population, 
and  with  its  settlement*  so  far  a -under, and  so  much  exposed. 
The  consequence  of  this  vigour  and  enterprise  was  a season  of 
security:  but,  in  these  achievements.  Carolina  was  exhausting 
her  resources  and  her  suv-ugtn,  incurring  a mountainous  load 
of  debt,  and  diminishing  in  numbers.  Her  spirit,  always 
greater  than  her  strength,  led  to  one-  result,  which  operated 
injurious! v in  suBepnmt  prn.-bK  as  w *11  to  her  rep.; ration  as 
to  her  safe  tv.  Il  }>r<n>ptul  frh.nU  and  foe . aide-,  to  over- 
rate her  strength.  The  consequence  was,  that  she  received 
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succour  too  slowly  from  Congress  to  avail  for  her  security, 
while  it  prompted  her  enemies,  when  they  did  attempt  her 
defences,  to  do  so  with  forces  so  overwhelming,  as  to  put  it 
out  of  the  question,  to  dream  of  any  successful  resistance. — 
Overrating  her  strength,  still,  the  historian  would  exact  of  her 
such  performances  as  not  oniv  were  not  exhibited  by  any  State, 
during  the  revolution,  but  which  it  was  physically  and  moral- 
ly impossible  for  any  country,  so  situated,  to  exhibit. 

AYe  bare  shown  the  career  of  South- < ’arolina,  up  to  a cer- 
tain period,  and  her  e$caj»*\  thus  far,  Horn  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  through  her  own  isolated  exertions.  She  enjoyed  a 
temporary  rest,  in  consequence.  The  next  demonstration  of 
the  British,  which  brought  her  troops  into  the  field,  was  upon 
tl  I ' - bl< 5 i i of  G > ; h ■ in  . f<  t ’ ■ 

or  el  Campbell,  from  Yew- York,  and  General  Provost,  from 
Florida,  got  possession  of  Savannah  and  Aagusta,  at  the  close 
of  1 778  ; but,  before  this,  an  unfortunate  expedition  was  at- 
tempted against  Florida,  under  General  Howe,  which  had 
totally  broken  up  the  Southern  army.  Sickness,  and  strife, 
and  starvation,  had  thinned  clown  the  Carolina  regiments  to 
a shadow,  and  the*  one  regular  Georgia  regiment,  made  cap- 
tive in  various  struggles,  had  perished  in  the  prison  ships  of 
Britain.  The  defeat  of  Howe,  at  Savannah,  and  subsequent- 
ly, Ashe's,  at  Briar  Creek,  tend*  •!  -till  hu-tle  r to  dissipate  the 
strength  of  Carolina;  and  it  was  in  the  hour  of  her  ext  rentes  t 
exhaustion,  that,  taking  advantage  of  the  blundering  of  Lin- 
coln, who  bad  command  of  the  S ••>:?!. era  at  my  alter  Howe 
Provost  made  a rapid  aval  CnriCtU-  pu>h  for  Charles- 
ton,. having  .under  him  a i;  ■?•<•-*  of  *2,000  r-gtdar  troops  and 
700  Indians  and  Iov.iICn : while,  '■<  «•]>;•  — him.  General 
"Moultrie  had  but  a thousand  nuUna  ne-u.  AYe  have  spoken, 
already,  of  the  result,  of  this  eg  <-o.ti-.ii  ; cad,  after  this  sur- 
vey, we  boldly  repeat  the  denial  with  which  we  set  out,  that 
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the  progress  of  republicanism  and  revolution  was  slower  in 
South-Carolina  than  in  her  sister  colonies ; nay,  we  assert  that 
it  was  more  rapid  than  in  most,  and  laboured  only  whir  this 
difficulty,  that  the  physical  strength  of  the  State  bore  no  sort 
of  proportion  to  its  sentiment,  its  spirit , and  its  zeal.  South- 
Carolina  has  been  subjected  to  a trial,  both  by  friends  and 
foes,  which  took  for  its  tests  rather  her  spirit  than  her  strength. 
Had  justice ;beo o' done  to  both*  .respectively,  she  would  have 
been  succoured  seasonably  by  Congress,  and  might  have  been 
spared  a thousand  miseries  and  iosso.-s  which  are  properly  due 
to  a selfish  induence  ; which,  mo^palijiing  for  a single  sec- 
tion most  of  the  resources  of  ..the  country,  has  since  added  to 
the  abandonment  of  another,  the  ba>o  and  false  disparage- 
ment of  its.  claims,  merits  and  sac  ri  Does.  All  'this  history, 
North  and  South,  has  yet  to  be*  written  ; when  it  will  be  seen 
that,  if  the  soldier  of  the  South  does  not  survive  on  the  pen- 
sion list,  it  was  because  he  perished  iu  the  field, ' or  in  a cap- 
tivity which  the  pensioner,  well  vw-eci  iu  the  cautionary  max- 
ims of  Faistaff  and  Uudibra-,  took  precious  good  care  to 
avoid.  The  sage  military  counsel, 

'■  He  who  runs  away 
Will  live  to ' ji'jht  some  other  day” 

needs  only  a little,  revision,  to  suit  this  large  class  of  revolu- 
tionary warriors  ; and  we  may  amend  it  thus, 

“ Ho  who  rue  - awav. 

Feeds  fat  on  pensions  many  a day." 

But  ho  don’t  feed  to  fight  W iruess  the  war  of  IS  12  and  the 
recent  one  with  Mexico,-;. whore,  - ; y • rntt-d,  as  it  would' 
seem,  by  the  well-conned  and  prAimbm  maxim,  theyeschewed 
all  >>f  the  war — bat  fir'  .<7  *•//.*-.  th<*  number  <-f  >'<*w- 

cmjanders  in  the  war  with  Me\i-  -,v  : u .-m-  who  pushed  for 

< mi  i ton, -a  when  it  v.  ;.s  w<-ii  «..v  and  yo-u  m.w-  just  a ! *..>ut  the 
proportion  between  the  true  tig  hung  men  and  the  simulacra — 
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the-,  feeding  men  on  the  pension  list.  But,  to  return.  Our 
author  writes, 

“ The  audacity  with  which  Provost  threatened  Charleston, 
in  the  same  year,  the  facility  of  his  march  through  South* 
Carolina,  and  safety  which  attended  his  retreat,  told  a sad  tale 
of  the  supineness  of  the  people  of  that  province.” 

On  the  contrary,  it  spoke  quite-  as  wed  for  the  inhabitants 
of  South-Garolina,  as  did  the  progress  of  Ross  to  Baltimore, 
in  1814,  when  our  author  himself  play*  d an  honourable  part, 
3 5 ig  8 3 p >r  i '■  :o 

expeditions  were  not  unlike.  1 ’roc tor  was  a dashing  partizan 
officer,  like  Ross.  He  made  a dash  at  Charleston,  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  and  was  driven  <>tk  as  Ross  was  driven 
from  Baltimore.  Nothing  more — not; dug  less.  He  did  not 
succeed  ; he  was  baffled.  Both  .aimed  at  a coup  de  mala. 
hoping  to  find  the  people,  in  both  eases,  un prepared.  Iri 
some  degree,  they  did  >o.  The  results,  however,  were  the 
sc. me  in  both  eases.  It  was  no  reproach  to  the  people  of 
South-Carolina,  or  of  Maryland,  that  Provost.  and  Ross  were 
audacious  captains.  It  might  have  Ra  n a reproach  had  they 
both  been  successful.  As  it  was,  neither  succeeded. 

But  our  author's  facts  are  as  erroneous  as  his  conclusions. 
He  speaks  of  the' facility  of  Provosts  march  through  South- 
Carolina.”  Why,.  Provost  can  scarcely  Pc  -mil  to  have  enter- 
ed South-Carolina  at  all!  His  progo--  was  confined  to  a 
march  along  the  the  sea-coast,  not  so  tar  ir.nn  ins  ilotiila  but 
that  he  might  haw  reached  it.  at  any  moment,  with  a few 
homv  efrbrt,  and.  through  a region  of  >w  amp  count  rv.  pene- 
trated -by  creeks  and.  wurnr-coumes,  arms  <>f  the  sea,  occupied 
,'bitai  overed  th. 

dense  thickets,  through  which,  with  mo-. ‘.••mm  skill  and  cau- 
tion, h«;  might  at  any  trim*  make  ins  ww  witlncu  viking  up 
the  country  at  ail.  Moultrie,  with  ohc-Rurd  vf  hi  - three,  and 
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those  badly  armed  militia,  could  only  harass  and  retard,  and 
hot  prevent  his  march.  The  two  armies  had  sundry  skirmishes, 
in  which  the  Carolinians  showed  no  supineness.  Moultrie  re- 
gained the  city,  and  prepared  for  defence,  having  no  force  but 
the  militia  and  the  citizens.  Negotiations  were  opened,  and, 
to  gain  time  tor  the  arrival  of  < Jovernor  Rutledge  and  Gener- 
al Lincoln,  from  the  interior,  were  gravely  deliberated  upon. 
Had  the  city  been  taken,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to 
surprise,  and  the  reproach  would  have  lain  only  at  the  door  of 
the  continental  general,  who,  whh  the  regular  forces  of  the 
country,  had  rambled  off  into  the  ba«  k woods  of  (Borgia,  as  .if 
purposely  to  invite  the  hhd  enterprise  of  the  British  com- 
mander. The  reduction  of  the  city,  the  year  following,  was 
far  loss  easily  effected  than  that  of  Philadelphia,  X< w-York, 
and  other  places;  while  th  • iue-jualities  of  force  were  even 
greater.  We  could  take-  up,  by  sentence,  this  sum- 

mary of  our  author,  and  slmw  ir>  <.pial  injustice  to  the  zeal, 
the  republicanism  and  the  o<wwig.-  vf  South-Caroiina,  but  that 
our  space  and  leisure  do  inn  nil*e,v.  We  trust  that  we  have 
suggested  clues  enough  for  the  o Examination  of  the  whole 
history.  Summed  up  in  bri-*f.  >•  uth -Carolina  had  shown  a 
zeal  and  spirit  which  provoke. 1 r i i < * iiriddi  government  to  ex- 
treme hostility;  the  nn>re  ? ;u  m-Marly  bceauso  her  republican- 
ism was  regarded  as  ingrautud--.  >!;.*  having  been  a favourite 
of  the  British  crown.  IBs  -ngpg  as  we  have  said,  bore  no 
proportion  to  her  spirit.  H r numerical  three  w-w  K-s-  nad  by 
the  Scotch,  Gorman  and  ' pwk<-r  settlements  of  th.-  inferior 
f which  l list,  f 1 ’ rti  trong 

in  consequence  of  lmr  pi  oping  mp  •<>  Florida.  ;'//  •/;  colony 
had  become  i. 

all  the  $>‘ofe$.  Tho-o  must  not  G*  as-umu-d  as  a me  portion  of 
; hi  - h ii 

hordes,  the  moment  that  the  i g uar  id  rev  s of  Great  Britain, 
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these,  South-CWolina  had  not  the  physical  strength  to  offer 
opposition;  but  the  moment  that  these  band'  Kvanie scatter- 
ed— the  moment  that  one-halt  of  the  British  regular  troops 
had  been  withdrawn — w :•  And  the'  native  j.artizans  every 
where  in  activity,  and  such  partisans  as  they  could  array  in 
no  other  region.  But  wo  will  not  dwell  on  a history  which  the 
people  of  the  country  have  by  heart,  and  cherish  in  their  heart 
of  hearts.  South-Carolinn  cannot  be  deprived-  of  her  battle- 
fields, and  the  great  domestic  names  which,  have  helped  to 
hallow  them.  Our  author,  in.  the.  rest  of  his  summary,  shows 
how  glad  he  is  to  honour  them,  and  to . this  portion  of  his 
summary,  though  still  marked  by  erroneous  premises  and  as- 
sumptions, we  care  not  to  obj-'-vt.  We  shall  have  occasion,  in 
other  pages,  to  discuss  several  of  . his.  suggested  topics,  and 
show  how  grievously  they  have  been- -misunderstood  and 
misrepresented.  For  the  present,  wo;: must  pause.  The  reader 
will  understand  us,  as  joihing  is-?;  • wh  h our  author.  in  a friend- 
ly spirit,  and  with  no  purpi >so  to 'impute  to  hmra  single  injus- 
tice, or  wilful  or  unkind  assumption.  Me  is  one  of  our  fa- 
vourites, Wl  n « hold  in  gi  lat-res  ct  as  m author, 

.great,  regard' as  a man.  His  book,  we  cordially  commend,  as 
truthffiil  in  its  spirit,  and  liv.-jy  and  attract: v a in  its  interest. 
Our  dissent  from  some  of  its  details  • must  not  be  construed 
into  an v disposition  to  decry  its  genuine  claims,  or  to  detract, 
in  any  wise,  from  its  real  merits. 
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\x  e endeavoured,  in  the  hist  number  of  this  periodical,  to 
discuss  the  claims  of  Soulli-Carolina  and  Xew  England,  on 
the  score  of  their  separate  services  in  the  war  .of  the  revolu- 
tion ; aiming  rather  to  correct  existing  errors  in  our  popular 
histories,  and  suggest  proper  clues  to  future  historians,,  than 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  reader  with  our  own  narrative. 
The  limits  of  a journal' such  as  ours,  naturally  forbade  the 
free  employment  of  detail  ; and  our  end  was  answered,  if  we 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  reader  to  find  the  way  himself,  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  truth.  But  we  reserved  to  ourselves 
one  topic  in  this  great,  history,  for  which  the  possession  of  a 
considerable  body  of  unpublished,  and  hitherto  in  edited  mate- 
rial, seemed  to  furnish  a sufficient  sanction  to  our  purpose  of 
detaining  the  attention  of  the  reader,  by  a copious  array  - of 
facts.  This  topic  was  the  final  leaguer  of  Charleston,  in 
which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  We  have  seen 
how  Mr.  Lorenzo  Sabine  discuses  and  dismisses  the  subject. 
It  will  be  for  ourselves  to  provide  the  reader  with  authorities 
at  once  loss  diseased  by  prejudice,  and  more  conclusive  as 
teachers.  In  general  terms,  we  indicated  the  tliffieultBs  and 
disabilities  under  which  South-Cnrolina  laboured  at  this  junc- 
ture. We  showed  that  the  assailants  drew  nigh  to  her  for- 
tresses, when  it  was  lea-?t  in  her- power  to  rally  to  their 
showed  ti  ■ ious  atfcemj 

which  had  v on  ina.de,  in  separate  periods,  to  ••  :•!  •:*  L-t  <>'  er_ 
throw,  and  v lot  what  in.nrav  ?plrii.  \lg«>ur  and  ^ n o -ess,  she 
had,  almost  single-handed,  e-ucoimtered  the  invader,  and 
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.driven  him  hack  from  her  territory.  But  in  the  fall  of  Geor- 
gia, bv  which  South-Garolina  became  a frontier, — and  in  her 
feeble  but  frequent  attempts  to  succour  and  to  save  her  still 

&ist<  r w eh  - . ■ irippled  h ■ vn 

strength,  and  impaired  those  resources  upon  which,  in  the 
day  of  her  danger,  her  only  reliance  could  be  placed.  The 
assault  upon  Savannah,  by  the  combined  troops  of  Lincoln 
and  D’Estaing,  in  which  the  Carolina  troops  were  the  most' 
successful  and  the  most  to  sutler : and  the  unfortunate  sur- 
prise, by  which  the  brigade  of  General  Ashe  was  cut  to 
pi*. ••ces,  left  her  with  a native  force  quite  too  inadequate  for 
the  encounter  with  that  powerful  array,  with  which,  on  the 
third  occasion,  the  British  generals  prepared  themselves  for 
the  work  of  conquest.  Vvith  diminished  squadrons,  with 
disease  of  an  infectious  character  prevailing  within  her  chief 
city,  with  a valueless  currency,  and  deeply  in  debt,  South- 
Curolina  was  less  capable  of  resisting  the  assault. at  this  junc- 
ture, ilma  upon  any  previous  occasion.  Her  resources  had 
been  exhausted  by  nearly  four  year.',  of  conflict.  Her  frontier 
lav  open  to  the  tory  and  the  savage,  already  active  under  the 
influence  of  British  gold ; her  ports  were  accessible,  without 
obstruction,  from  the  sea,  in  every  but  a single  quarter, 
Georgia,  overrun  hr  the  enemy,  and  completely  in  his  power, 
was  a sufficient  pohttd’o'pp^n  for  the  Britis.li  op- -rations  against 
her;  while  her  proximity  to  the  British  bVest  India  Islands 
rendered  it  easy  to  accumulate,  with  great  rapidity,  upon  her 
coasts,  their  most  p-.-v  orful  armament-.  Her  wealth  was  a 
lure  to  the  cupidity  of  the  enemy  : while  the  foreign  popula- 
tion within  her  limbs — a very  numerous  proportion  of  Tier 
people — furnished  an  a by  to  the  assailants,  within  her  wv.lls, 
rv  hi  eh  suggested  an  emr- present  mv-i*ssity  to  watch  and  fear. 
There  we*.  . special  reasons  why  the  Bn.'ish  L add  concentrate 
all  their  powers  tor  her  overthrow.  Twice  had  they  been 
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beaten  from  her  walls,  in  one  instance  with  circumstances  of 
the  most  bitter  humiliation;  and  they  could  not  but  regard 
the  movement  of  this  province— taking  part  in  a revolution 
iri  which  her  grievances,  if  equal  in  decree,  were  of  a very 
d i he  rent  sort  from  those  of  which  the  Northern  colonies  com- 
plained— as  ungrateful  and  unnatural.  There  w as  much  in 

nst  So 

edness  to  the  care  and  kindness  of  Great  Britain,  and  her 
alliance  with  communities,  which,  at  best,  only  aimed  to  occupy, 
in  relation  to  herself,  the  position  which  the  mother  country 
had,  with  much  more  propriety  and  reason,  maintained 
before.  To  punish  South-Carmiun  rbr  h e mkyvd  ingratitude, 
was,  from  the  beginning,  one  of  the  leading  motives  to  ike 
special  attempts  upon  her  chief  city  by  the  forces  of  the 
enemy.  Her  weakness  and  wealth  equally  in  vie.  d the  eirort 
now  ; and • never  did  Britain,  through  her  ,gr  m.-rals  in  Ame- 
rica, prepare  a more  formidable  and  select  armament  for  the 
prosecution  of  her  objects,  than  that  which,  tow  rads  the  close 
of  the  year  1709.  she  assembled  for  the  siege  of  Chariest'.  a 
in  the  harbour  of  New- York.  The  troop-  A-mik-d  for  this 
service  consisted  of  twelve  regiments,  four  flank  battalions, 
a large  detachment  of  Artillery,  combining  the  material  for  an 
immense  siege  and  battering  train,  and -a  force  of  some  tiro.  ? 
hundred  horse.  To  these,  during  the  progress  <*f  the  siege. 

merits  ■ . increase,,  m ing  t 

assailing  army  to  consist  of  someth; mg  like  twelve  thousand 
men.  To  this  force,  add  that  of  a rk.-«.-t  of  steac  tidy  sail  of 
vessels  of  all  classes,  ranging  from  the  sloop  io  the  lnan-of- 
vc.'.v.  m-d  you  have  a a arm'..  Hi  * vety  • ;mm<-i:u:on  of  which — 

. * -r:  -■  -»r  .>  »•:  s ..  i i.y  u: die  Atlantic,  such  as 

Clnu on  must  have  . c in  1 1 • day-,  of  tin.-  ■ '•••ration — 
le  ■ 

a iemrmaicd  upon,  v. i ho i it  nnu-riai,  without  money. 
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without  provisions,  without  credit,  wbhont  men  enccarh  :o 
man  the  works— with  pestilence  within,  die  walls — no  suw-vtir 
from  without,  and  in  spite  of  tin;  almost  total.  disr  -;  - 
Congress,  (under  .the  groat  powers  ot  ^Sew  England 
Bon.)  troi.il  whom  noRnor  Men,  u..w  money,  nor  munition--. 

' ' • LI  — if 

elusive  of  tlie  spirit  and  patriotism  of  those  to  whom  the 
keeping  of  the  State  had  been  rmcVhd,  w.J  entirely  r-  dew 
the  unjust  and  ungenerous  ihsur.Miim;^  that  the  CmvbnVm* 
shrunk  from  the  defence  of  thwr  t 'd.-f  city.  But  this  maw  r 
has  been  surncientiy  eou> ;< ie.  r< •- j ;n  p<-  ling  .pages. 

I he  royal  army  destined  f a*  <h<-  reduction  of  Charleston 
was  embarked  in  the  licet  of  Admiral  Ar  buthnot,  in  I),  ,--p> 
" }-  r ■ v-  ' ' intilth 

fieet  of  1/Estaing  had  disapj  -!  from  the  Southern  cow.-os. 
The  passage  was  a long  and.  u.  lions  one.  Touching  at  Sa- 
vannah for  refreshments,  th-y  sailed  for  Xorth  Edisto,  and. 
landing  about  thirty  ndk-s  fV.cn  Owed .-ton,  made  their 
' - ' ' ssiem  of  tl  . gra 

which  lay  between,  and,  luadly,  of  dam-.-s  Bland  and  Wapnoo 
Cut.  On  the  appr* it  of  lew  il.-r-f  and  army,  the  Asseiubiv 
0 " ' ‘ ' v wlacJ  : rs  tl  lelegated 

" ; . ; rs  ■ »h  : . Gov  rnor|  u 

of  Lis  Comical  as  he- .could  conv.-ni^mly  consult  in  exigency, 
by  which  he  was  authorized  **:„  d->  , v,:y  thing  necessary  f>r 
tin,  public  good'*  in  other  w.-r-b.  in  id'-  -dd  Roman  phra*.-.. 
to  see  thar  the  e,p:d  d.  ,m<  d..  [ : 0 harm.”  Ruthdc-’ 
thus-  , armed,  , pro-w-d,.,*  vdd:  o s - ,.u,agyto  the  business^ 
doth  nee.  But  hh  mans  i d.,..,.  were  wretciwdiv 
tew  and  teebh.  Ida  * Smole-Carobna  .,u<RrientaB  had,  in  R . 
tluv>-  T*1*  of  ri:'-‘  Wiir  hln,-idy  pa • d.  : . >,  r ,luc  d.  from  \ 

moje 

- ■ 1 '•  : ■ ' ber  Til . , obtained  fror 
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Congress  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  Virginia  and  Norfk- 
Carulina  continentals,  and  tour,  small  vessels  of  war,  under 
Comm,  -lore  Whipple.  The  only  Lope  was  in  the  citizens  of 
the  place  besieged,  and  the  a •untry  militia.  fi  he  toree  might 
be  three  thousand,  all  told,  of  whom  most  of  the  British  sub- 
lets wore  secretly  friendly  to  itm  invader,  and  proved  of  great 
service  to  him  during  the  progress  of  the  siege:  and  the 
country  militia  were  not  to  be  persuaded  to  the  defence  of  a 
beleaguered  city,  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  arm  within 
•W];.w  wails  a pestilence  was  mid  to  rage,  of  which  they  had 
alwavs  entertained'  a feeling  of  the  profoundesr.  Gar  and  not- 
. ...  mpt  was  nad  to  t f«  r u 

the.  Governor  of  Havana,  hut  it  failed  ; and,  according  to 
Bam^v,  had  Sir  Henry  Clinton  pushed  forward  Uddlv  with 
a force  so  overwhelming  as  that  under  his  command,  he 
might  have  possessed  liitriseo  ot  the  pb.ee  in  mui  days  after 
he  api  bed  it  But  Sir  Henry  was.  luti<  us 

1,  lacking  ' n - ~ 

tary  men  of  that  period,  as  wen  British  as  Anna scan  ot  that 
brs:  of  all.  soldierly  virtues,  an  votive  m unary  enterprise.  The 
age  was  a lighting  one,  urn  m-  mmwiGy,  hut  dMnmtmy  genius 
vwis  not  remarkable.  There  wn>  no  lit  successor  to  Eugene 
and  Marlborough.  Certain,  bir  Henry  < iiuton  was  not  a 
representative  of  any,  the  least  of  the  • mdowments  of  these 
great  men.  Ho  felt,  rather  than  Greed  .his  way;  and  was 
content  to  make  Idmself  sun'*  by  pr-rM-verance,  rather  than 
achieve  the  same  results  by  bud  and  ora  cult  adventure, 
yVe  now  propose  to  -supersede  our  own  as  well  as  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  regular  historians,  by  the  dr-tails  afforded  by 
our  several  journalists,  to  wlmrn  r--Cn-n<m  has  bmn  already 
, in  th  v list  of  u tbbriti  ■ 

artiCiv,  The  first  of  iw-w  man  'vs  >ui  wt*  ;-n-p<>  - to  draw,  is 
Monsieur  He  Brahm,  -ot  wtibui  we  know  1.:’  we,  .-•.it  who  has 
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"been  described  as  a man  of  science,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  assistant  engineer, -a  Fivnebman.  employed  in  the 
city  during  the  siege.  His  first,  dale,  that  of  Feb.  0,  17*0. 
mentions  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  in  Stono  Inlet. 

4i  Feb.  9.  The  alarm  was  fired  in  Charleston.  Feb.  10. 
The  ritish)  troo]  landed  Brat 

“ Feb.  12.  FI. sard  tout  between  forty  and  fifty  sail  of  the 
enemy’s  ships  came  in  yesterday  at  North  Edisto  Inlet,  and 
land  1 in  three  upon  John’s  Tsl  md.”  G . Jf  B 
Journal >•, 

yFeb,  14.  Heard  the  enemy  landed  some  light  troops  at 
Stonor — that  our  light  horse  wore  ordered,  and  upon  their 
march  from  Sheldon,  (our  infantry  stationed  there  having 
pass,-]  some  days  ago/’  ) [ Gen,  McIntosh'^ 

’‘Feb.  22.  Bacon’s  Bridge.  I did  not  write  you  sooner, 
as  I waited  for  the  return  of  a party  of  horse  that  had  gone 
out  t ■ Ntono.  . . . V.  jor 

informs  me  be  was  within  view  of  the  sentries  of  their  pic- 

. . - i • ■ 

rot  so  many  -it  Stono  as  when  • they  first  re- >1:  post  there,  that 
some  of  them  are  returned  to  John’s  Fdarrd.  I have  not  one 
militia  man  doing  duty  here.  . . . They  are  patrolling  in 
their  different  districts.  They  declare  against  going  into 
. . ; 
they  are  cooped,  which  they  say  will'  be  worse  to  them  than 
the  enemy.  . . . The  rains  have  filled  our  rivers  and  swamps 
so  much,  that  it  Is  almost  impossible  tor  the  enemy  to  drag 
their  cannon  and  artillery  store*  a!  mg.  1 think  they  cannot 
pass  this  wav.  . . . We  have  a dot acliment  of  in  isp  constan:- 
!y  waiting  on  their  motion-.' " j Ma/nn*  ■ '-,] 

4>  Feb.  2d.  Major  Malv.ro  and  Ca»t.  Sand  •>  <.  with  a party 
of  hors.-,  took.  4 .apt.  Me! 1 a odd  aval  eight  vrkwe-  yesterday 

near  their  pic-,; net Wo  am  much  in  w.mt  of  amtnuni- 

>plo  l . ' Maultr 

Unco  In.} 

"Tit-  retxns  mad-.  me  \>v.-  day-  of  tin-*  v-v-ps  under  my 
command  at  ihomS  Bridge  w-v  . c-avalrv  w - vmks.  37T 
and  the  iat-uitry  under  v.  o.  Marion,  22  7 — total,  606.  My 
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bwng  so  strong  in  cavalry,  kept  the  enemy  pretty  close  to 
their  lines."  [Moultrie.] 

“•Feb.  23.  Keconnoiterod  the  enemy  on  James  and  John’s 
; . - I ) Cut,  from 

a good  view  of  their  whole  .meampmcut : their  left  on  Stono 
riv.-r.  extending*  their  right  along  ‘ the  ditch  near  Wappoo 
erw.-k,  winch  I take  to  \v>  .p;  ,vwr  of  a mile  : i ■ v the  stacks 

or  arm-:  and  number  of  mm;  moving  .-.-h.  >u,  I judge  them  to 
t>e  about  1,000  or  1.000  M Irish  and-  Hessians.  In  Stono 
river  I saw  three  galleys,.  three  sclmon-rs  and  some  small 
boats.  . . . (One  galley  lay  at 'the -mouth  of  MG g,  poo,  one  at 
i mvvieke’s  lower,  landing.  They  have  thrown  up  a work  near 
1 twe  Cut/  I was  informed  that  90  fUr.  bottomed  boats  and 
canoes  went  down  Stono,  towards  ‘ the  Out/  a tew  days  ago." 
[Moultrie  to  Lincoln] 

“ r eb.  20.  There  are,  as  yet.  no  miikia  at  this  post.  They 
refuse  to  go  into  the  town  on  account  of  the  so  mil  pox.  I 
most  earnestly  request  you  will  order  m;  -me ammunition; 
as  not  only  the  militia  want  it.  but  Major  Vendor  reports 
to  me  that  he  1ms  not  more  than  four  rounds  to  a man." 
trie  to  Lincoln .] 

" F< !>.  2S.  The  enemv  are  opening  the  ground  near  Fort 
•Tonuson.  I expect  our  ships  will  disturb  the-m  be  tore  night/1 
| Lincoln-  to  Moult )•<£-.} 

: . 2D  Qur  garri sot 

be  obliged  to  send  for  rise  light.  troo;>s  the  moment  that  you 
Law  a hundred  or  two  of  the  militia  to  join  you/1  [Lincoln 
to  J font  trie.'] 

" 1st  March.  Gen.  Moultrie  writes  that  pc-  enemy  are  pre- 
paring to  withdraw  from  Sf-uso,  mu l cmi  their  principal 
three  on  James  Island.  This  i can  hardiy  p.  c - • p.p  1 • ; myself  to 
b -lu-ve  ; litrith-cr  can  l account  for  *;««•:**  te  »-  = « t im  ;.i:hvrto,  on 
any  other  principle  than  -.hat  which  l awo-.m-d  before  you 
left  town/’  I’  (ML  John  L n a j 

“ Hi  March.  Bacon's  I h-idgc.  Liic  e no  are  Imve  crossed 
Maprmx  and  are  appro.ic'uiug.  this  wav.  < br  horse  are  re- 
treating tow  -irds  us."  I PlU'p  JV  >jl- ' -o  J.  -o  • 

4th  M.mvh.  Ch:;.r!-*sron.  l.-a-t  v-  -!•<••  alarmed 

by  a di'-1  in  lVadd  wr  - 'the  tr*>- *: »--  : ■ n -d  with  groat 
alacrity,  and  the  tire  w.is  so-..-u  m\/;:guhw;G.  h is  said  the 


- 
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are  meeting  a bomb  h y.  ' ; ■ I tl  ignt? 
siij  ::  ■ ill  .. ive  us  a alut< T J 

“ 4-th  March.  Charleston.  At  hah'  aftei  .A:-;  this  morning, 
one  of  the  enemy*  higoe?  ?.-ii!<-d  do.--  it;,  with  the  -shipb 
channel,  and  tired,  at  'long  intervals,  about  ten  shot  at  oiie  of 
our  galleys  stationed  in  that  quarter,  but  as  she  fired  at 
extreme  range  and  withom  probability  < f erbvr.  the  American 
officer  did  not  condescend  to  return  die  compliment.  The. 
brigs  Xotre  Dame  and  Gen.  Lincoln  lie  nearer  in  shore  to 
support  the  galley,  and  co-operate  with  her  in  preventing  the 
enemy’s  boats  from  sounding.  After  the  frigate  had  pa — el, 
a 50  gun  si. ip.  preceded  by  a pilot  boat,  ranged  -.he  bar  in  the 
same  manner,  but  did  not  tire.  The  enemv’s  ships  then, 
spoke  each  other,  and  stood  -fo**  Siy.no.  The  fatigue  men  at 
Fort  Johnson  are  now  employed  in  transporting  logs  and 
plank  from  the  ruins  to  a spot  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in 
the  rear.  A ship,  a brig,  and  a fleet  of  small  craft,  such  as 
schooners,  entered  Mono  the.  2d  instant.  They  probably 
were  charged  with  provisions  and  stores.  Mr.  Timothy  says 
he  cannot  discern  whether  the  enemy's  three  galleys  are  in 
"Wappoo  Cut.  Our  horse  officers  -ay  they  are.  A deserter 
from  the  Tth-  British  regiment,  who  (eft  the  post  at  Stono 
three  days,  since,  say*  that  the  enemy's  principal' force  is  on 
James  Island — that  two  brigade?,  consisting  of  the  Tth,  23d, 
33  d,  and  .tin.*  Ilessian  Jagers,  remain  on  John’s  Island — that 
there  are  no  more  than  40  men  in  each  redoubt  at  Stono- — 
that  great  discontent  prevailed  in  if?  regiment,  and  he  thinks 
tk  rt  will  grea  cte  s#  -•  hey  less-  eneii 

with  wet  ditches.  Last  night,  a little  before  10  o’clock,  a fire 
broke  out  in  an  old  works!) ■ >p  in  Mr.  WTrham's  yard.  Tradd 
street.  It  raged  furoMibv  f a short  .time,  but  was  happily 
extinguished  and.  prevented  from  -invading,  by  the  activity  of 
..the  Charleston,  mi  lit  at.  It  was  an  ini-xpn-ssib1.*  satisfaction  to 
me,  to  see  the  tfpo|>s  nor.-  b -- 1 a?  f h»-ir  .‘dam;  ts,  with  so 
much  rapidity  and  order.  IT.  V.g  b < Go  To  ; Tibia  brigade, 
which  1 bed  an  poriimiry  pmTeuiariy  of  ieg  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  alarm,  a?  1.  was  ordered  eo'ondiot  one- 
half  ,,f.  tie  rri  to  M.ippb  lie-  rb'v  .1  ':!:••  ; militia-on  ti  • 

lint?,  paraded  and  marehvd  in  full  numbers  with  :n  alacrity 
which  at  once  astonished  and  del  girted  me.  Gen.  Hogan’s 
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continentals  discovered  the  :i ' * vrt 1 1 • ■ - and  • me-.*  (r 
r- ms,  and  seemed  to  r-  Fdo  • Fed  ’ -•«  in  t>ie  urm 

of  rinv.'.  The  hr, ov<  .;••»  ■ !iy  v mmEd  d ■■:  •embe^-ation.  as 
tVix*  erteet  of  vl'si^n,  avi'i  ; ■•'•  .;te<l  a mreeep'm' a.y.  Ayey- 
t,,rir>o;  lire  of  muskidry  iVcm  fi  f w in-  yd  seiithey, 

and  a few  -hot  from  "the  Queen  of  France.  which  probably 
were  directed  at  spectators  on  the  -I  an  vs  I'd  and  shore,  eon- 
fjnned  them  for  ?.t  time  m mis  opinion.  J-o  ‘‘p'or,'to3  fiy\ 
which  appears  to  have  i'-emi  w.-c.-.e-r.  la!.  wa<  happik  subdued  : 
and  o'.'V  troops  after  remain  my  a proper  dim:  m elder  of  bu*.-  • 
tie"  AtdieTi  . mi  ' ' ■ ' ' i 

of  France  illuminated  foe  md  ■ A - " d-  deck,  arid,  prepared 
dor- action.  presented  a.  i : • y y y he  »y  ly*  waUr.  < 'nr 
fat  i ■£  are  emp!<  • ■ 

erectile/  .some  new ■ b.s> ivocs  on  lit • - *0  nth -west  race  ot  the 
town,  and  in  taking  <>if  tF-iirho:  of  tlie  mar-h,  for  a proper 
- i - $ % t - 1 1 : a p?  «>p<  - 

foundation  of  earth: and  bra  U a-inidddpe.  yr  tar  barrels,  Are., 
are  anchored  at  a proper  vU-Lew-  eym  the  shore  and  each 
c ther ; J p combu?  ■ »n  Kiard  b lired  u 1 e 
emon/s  aim  roach  in  a Fad,  m.o  l.  Emry  indi\ Mmiiyeems 
to  bo 'inspired;  with  c by  he  po-pary  eo;>  which  are 

makirw'  tor  our  d.  Fee.-.  a > tin-  cmedhut*  s -ready  to  suc- 
cess.” •[  ( ‘oh  *Tahn  Ze  its  \ 

March  7.  Bav.mV  iFdd--e.  By  accounts  from  Major 
Vernier and  a prisma-r  l:  '•'•u'  Ed.  enemy  cros-ed 

Wqj  i ...  $ i,  h l.ood  _ ■ ? it  dit  rs  a td 

lio'ht ' infantry.  The  ue  nwaios  we  hmy  «;f  them,  they 
were  about  three  milo*  A>,:;i-y  rVmv  \JJlUq>  XeyU  to 
jh&ncol i> •• 

»«  yiareli  8 and  0.  " • • \ •■-ei-  were  sunk  ic.  nr  the  mouth 

of  Cooper  ■ liver, -and.  > e.-o-u  ■ on-  n > the  other,  t-> 

prevent  the  entrance  of  ue-  vr  . r.  j ./■'■.  J>f-  j 

..  \fasvh  jo.  W.-  had  ,.ade  - d a munh  a*  ->f  cattle  about 
Ash  lev  river,  ramie  my  liM  U ■■■:.  four  ec  d'  wv>  ayo;  th\-- 
em.-mv  in-aird  of  it,  eroded  Vdar.p’H*  -dih.  a., thou.-a  >1 
inert, ’took  most  of  Tti>-  tie-  !:!'•••;>.  c:.i.  do.-  or  d , 

it  in  ' ■ . : rrj  h . . 

and  surpt'Eed  i h cal."  ; err  ’!  : : •/■'>  ‘ : t 

carded  tliem  <»d  with  i1  an*  s -on,  a iw eo\.  i . is  saa.l  thi-  • 

^ 7 ' ' -Ev 
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made  Mr.  Farr  drive  tile  cattle,  saying,  ‘ keep  up,  Mr.  Speaker.’ 
Mr.  Abraham  Ladson  was  also  taken  prisoner.  ...  The  gal- 
lies  and  vessels  of  force  that  lay  in  Ashley  river,  are  gone  this 
morning  to  reinforce  the  Commodore  near  Fort  Moultrie. 
The  wind  i^  westerly  and  the  tide  low.  The  river  is  bare  of 
armed  vessels  now.  Our  works  are  more  perfect.  We  are 
now  working  on  * the  Bay.’  We  hear  nothing  of  the  Virginia 
Line.  ....  Col.  Thomson  is  forming  a camp  near  Orange- 
burg, to  put  a stop  to  plunderers.  . . . When  the  enemy 
retreated  with  their  booty,  (the  cattle,)  our  horse  took  eight 
prisoners.”  \J.  L.  Gervais^\ 

Our  next  extract  is  from  a letter  of  Peter  Timothy,  the 
editor  of  the  Whig  newspaper  in  Charleston  at  the  time. 
His  observations  were  usually  made  from  the  steeple  of  St. 
Michael’s.  He  writes  to  Henry  Laurens,  and  just  as  he  sees. 

“ 10th  March.  The  V men-of-war  oil  the  bar  have  not 
moved.  The  springs  (tides)  are  over.  The  ship  on  the  bar, 
(very  small,)  a small  sloop  and  galley  remain  there.  . . The 
enemy  laid  buoys  and  erected  landmarks  yesterday  afternoon. 
. . . A frigate  and  a 20  (gun)  have  chased  a brig  to-day — 
but  she  is  of  their  kidney.  ...  A two  decker  is  coming  up 
from  Stono.  . . . Another  still  lies  at  anchor  there.  ...  A 
fleet  is  come  out  of  North  Edisto.  I reckon  20  sail,  all  square 
rigged  and  large.  There  may  be  more.  All  our  armed  ves- 
sels are  collecting  in  the  road.  . . . The  enemy  have  no  can- 
non yet  mounted  on  their  new  works.  ...  A galley  and  a 
brig  are  going  down  channel  to  see  after  the  buoys,  &c.  . . . 
Head-quarters  are  at  Hutson’s.  About  20  sail  of  vessels  are 
there.  A schooner  is  come  to  the  fleet  from  Stono.  . . . Be- 
sides the  men-of-war  off  the  bar,  there  are  three  large  tran- 
sports which  have  lightened  the  respective  two  deckers  to 
which  they  were  assigned.  . . . Believe  some  land  forces  will 
go  on  board  our  armed  ships.” 

Our  armed  vessels  consisted  of  the  Bricole,  44,  the  Provi- 
dence and  Boston,  each  of  32  guns,  the  Queen  of  France,  38, 
L’Aventure  and  Truite,  each  26,  Kanger  and  brig  Lincoln, 
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each,  of  20,  and  the -Notre  Dame  of  10.  They  were  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Whipple, 

10th  March.  I.  was  on  board  the  4 Provide  nee’  yesterday, 
where  I was  pasted  with  a Uw  marines,  as  the  enemy  were 
making'  dispositions  with  their  ih-et  for  passing  the  bar.  Ten 
-ail  anchored  the  day  before  y.wl.c-rduy  in  a position  for  em- 
bracing the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  enter.  Three 
appear  to  be  two  deckers.  According  to  Mr.  Timothy,  they 
had  their  yards  a pic , and  three  transports  were  employed  in 
lightening  them.  The  rest  were  frigates.  Yesterday  the 
wind  was  favourable  for  entering.  1 he  sea  was  very  placid, 
and  upon  a signal  given,  the  whole-  unmoored  and  came  to 
sail  : but,  whether  the  wind  was  too  light,  or  they  did  not 
choose  to  venture,  as  the  height  of  the  spring-  (tides)  was 
past,  I can't  determine,  but  they  came-to,  after  a little  manceuv- 
h ad,  in  i ■ t ■ ■ - ■ ■ 1 - : 

a large,  white  buoy,  on  the  bar.  .The  galley  was  tawing  down 
■ ■■  nfcern  >t  t ■ n— t » b< >a-t s of  the  fl  t,  (Am  ,)  a § 
ordei  ! 1 it  : ■ - ! : ; 

^enforcement  of  two  gab-c>  and  a Urge  ship  am  .-ared  from 
the  south. ward,  and  all  the  boats  of  the  eiKmivc-  i:  ■■  r *f-emed 
to  be  in  motion.  Evening  came  on  and  pur.  an  -/ad  to  further 

ripple)  have  t 

reinforcement  of  ships  and  galleys,  as  the  enemy's  present 
design  seems  to  be  to  penetrate  by  the  harbour,  i his  morn- 
ing the  wind  is  w-meny.  and  I think  them  i - bat  little  pros- 
pect of  the  onemvV  getting  ovvr  the  bar.  ir  rimy  do. -they 
will  probable  meet  with  a second  edition  of  Sir  stir  Parker's 
adventures,  with  ■ large  additions  and  improvements*.  { ana 
bound  to  mv  -cation,  and  am  obliged  to  scribble  in  the  great- 
; ! . - iis  wi  11  m y oil  of  t 

ing  party  and  the  capture  of  our  speaker.  [ ' , John  Lav- 
mm.] 

Lth:  M ; 

the  road,  which  mnircs  us  impan-uit.  fib-  c-  ij  thap  Gt?n. 
Moultrie,.  Who  -commanded  the  nm-.-  at  l';u-»r;  - ; ’-ridge,  was 
taken  sick,  and  ( An.  1 lugw  -.mf  >■».  u-kc  ■,  m-.i  in  In- 
room, It  consisted  of  Dianus.  lUylies-,  JAwrck:  - and  Horry's 
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volui 

to  Charleston  in  the  ev<  mng.  and  put  up  at  Mrs.  Minis’s, 
though  disagreeable  on  aec<  unt  s-ome  British  persons  quar- 
ter e«i  ar.  her  home.  1 « ■ arrived  iu  town  3d 

inst.”  \ Journal  of  Gui.  JicJniosh,  d:c. j 

The  er, ni plaint  from  whh-h  Moultrie  sunl-red,  was  the 
gout — a not  unmilitary  disorder,  since  it  never  suiters  a sol- 
dier to  run. 

“ 12 di  March.  Found  tl m ec-uny  had  posses -ion  of  James 
Is!. eiid,  Mr.ee  the  latter  end  of  !•  ■hr-nury.  and  were  now  erect- 
ing a work  upon  Bunker  Hid,  n-i.lnd  Fori  Johnson.  Me 
saw  their  fleet,  transports,  su-iv-ships,  mercimntmen^<kc.t  in 
Stono  river,  Wappoo'  Cut,  iV-uu  Ferguson’s  In -use.  in  Tradd 
street:  and  some  nien-of-war  over  the  bar.  Our  horse  skir- 
mished near  Ashley  Ferry."  [McIntosh's  Journal^] 

Tarleton  writes : 

“The  arm v immediate^  look  possession  of  J<  Fids  Island 
and  Mono  Ferry.  .Jam*  > Bland,  i Vi rounea ;r  s hoe  lir g,  Wap- 
I ■ >o  Cui  l ' - - er  ? < i >1  tain 

and  bv*  a bridge  thrown  owr  tae  'canal,  the  necessary  com- 
munications were  soenmh  ?md  lit"  advanced  part  of  the 
King's  army  occupied  the  b.ir.k  of  Ashley  river,  opposite  to 
Charleston/’ 

“ 13th  March.'  The  enemy  -to.  >k  possession  of  the  land  on 
Ashley  river  opposite  the  town,  coingrueMl  a battery  near  the 
mouth  of  Wappoo,  on  the  prolongation  of  Fraud  street.” 
[De  Br:.i1n~r>.\ 

13th  March.  The  enemy  burn.t  Fenwibke’s  house  on 
YTnvpoo-  Neck,  { made  a pcsi  \<  »r  the  small-pox.)  and 

erected  a battery  of  throe  or  four  (six)  heavy  ■ -an non — dis- 
tance   •—  .yards  from  the  town.  1 was.  oivb.-n-d  to  take 

the  command  of  rue  S^uth-Cmvlu-.a  country  ndiida.”  [J Ic- 
Intosh.] 

*kloth  March.  \ c-o-rdav  morning  presented  to  our  view 
an  astoOMung  instance  of  the  '■meayF  indu-trv  •nd  la  hour, 

; . at  the  we>tein  point  of 

TYappvo,  .close  by  Lvuvm-.  . s Onbung,  which  iu  no  shape 
could,  be  said  to  exist,  at  sunset  the  preceding  evening.  A 
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galfev  Atoned  tWcli.W‘*iv<l  them  a little  after  sunrise^ 
lVii}  l,v  mire  *ome  iaALetnnl  shot  hastened  the  mounting  ot 
:;-j  •1Vund'-2V  The  N*?tr  • I>--me  and  Ib.tard  {!)  galley 
soon\dvr  came  ftp  tlo-  mv.r.  T!i  • latter  tired  .‘-veral  shots, 

...  j - n - tu  n *d  . v it  tl  * s «ft  5 < ' • lcj  '■ 

■ four 

i ./•>  r *•,•«!  ]>i  h*'Y,  mi-  .,f  which  riddled  Hr  in  the  tore- 
ciwdnW  which  occasioned  h-r  to  cut  and  runt  All  our  vessels 
m- >i:av  come  down.  The  O'u-en  of  !•  ranee  and  1 1 arte  had 
wr;  ti:iv.c  da  vs  before  scut  down  to  the  road  to  strengthen 
tl,a  r,f  The  enemv's  shippiti"  arc  anchored  close 

i • h bv  > d h i k ^ 

,,UI„  , ,;r  : co  :1a:.  in  all  probability,  mkhI  have  it 

V.  .•  r..-h  r..\t  MTiufv  iridov)  which  bc^in  on  i nday  or 

Saturday;4  [Thoma*  ITJ/i,  Jun-.,  to  //,>-.  ;/  L«'ir*:s.\ 

We  extract  from  a journal  of  Timothy , comprised  in  a 
letter  to  Henry  Laurens. 

u 1:3fi,  \f. In  in v last  I acquainted  you  that  I saw  a 
feet  of  i rts  e . mi  < f Mi 
del  . - : 1 1 hr-  of  that  licet  entered  ■a  troops) 

mit  of  which  'arc  n-w  behind  Hutsotvs  hoim-  iwo  other 
cbii-s  vdfh  a brhr,  a scholar,  mid  a stoop  ot  Uu:  same  fleet, 
came  to  the  fleet  dll  OUT  bar.  Yesterday,  l more.  maps  came 
. . . ' ■ isto.  3 >f  ' ■ d ' « St  ■ > ' t e 

he  c i th  ■ it;  ■ 1 n B ' ; % ( : ' 

ch-eV-rs  e tH-aitcs.  2 20  van  ships,  the  l*cvm:un<\  n 2a  1 lev,  a 
small  sh,ap.  and  ,lx  transport-cats,  which  >H*ve  a,_n-htcrs  to 

the  two  deckers.  At  Hut-ads  them  are  Ho  -allot  winch  U 
arc  Ados  and  4 hrh>.  H-alcs;  them  nuct  1-  aouut  lo  other 
cr,r,o:  • c d ve.se.ls  in  ditfeiv^t  parts  ..-i  >'m>"  nv.-r.  hn- 
div.  fas  i Inspected,  the  day  before,  the  n,;.  amaot  a body.) 

ihl  ml  or  ■ ■'  ' 

.-  ..  . ..  - . - ■ ■ ' . ' ' 

. had  a camo  ail  the  wav  from  the  back  ot  lo-r\.  s 
. m.-ririv.  1a  navdclK/thcy  ltad  ,a  butt -r.  at  A vpo.  vv:Ui 
Ax  -nihrariums' A.d:ie-  mas*  v-v-tward  v.no.  1-v  , - -p-  : • 

■ 1 " ?l 

' cailies  YcioA  placed  in  tlr-t  A1;' l:  V i:'  ' A ; V; 
upon  the  work,  but  it  was  wasting  aimiiumiion,  by  uie  1 itn, 
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the  Notre  Paine  1 raving  * >t  up  tlso,  fcl  at  her — 

the  fourth  hot  hit  and  went  through  her;  the  3d  foil  into 
the  marsh,  between  Cuniming’s  and  the  hospital,  was  taken 
up,  and  weighed  32  lbs.  The  5th  fell  near  the  sugar  house. 
The  Notre  ijumo  was  obliged  to  remove  $ the  galleys  followed 
ia  th  if  1 < 1 i n fit  l at.  1 1 . wa 

>ek.  I 1 

200  pioneers  wont  to  work,  uncovered,  completed  that  face  of 
the  batter v,  and  an  entrenchment  northerly  of  it.  They  aho 
laid  abbatis  round  the  lines  at  LluL>ou‘s.  This  afternoon,  the 
geu  ilsy  visi  ■ ■ ; Hen  >re.) 

morning  (13th)  I saw  them  relieve  their  guards,  when  -Too 
marched  away  towards  Ilervev’s.  At  o,  250  went'  from  i5  - 
b alter V'  on  fatigue  duty ; they  have  hum  all  day  employed  in 
fetching  pickets  at  sonae  distance,  with  which  they  are  enclos- 
ing the  back  of. the  battery.  They . are  giving  it  extension  In 
a face  to  the  crock.  {’  They  began  to  work  as  soon  as  our 
gullies  came  off  yesterday.)  There  has  been  a grand  caval- 
cade of  generals,  die.,  at  Wap  poo.  They  staid  some  hours 
on  the  end  of  the  wharf,  till  a cutter  came  down,  surveyed 
and  sounded  the.  • mouth,  and  found  it  uuobstrifofed,  when 
they  ail  -went  off  with  an  appearance  of  saridaetion  which 
their  countenances  did  not  indicate,  before.  James  Simpson, 

■ Esq.,  was  among  them  (?).”  [Timothy 

" 14th  March.  The  British  ifoet  has  probably  renounced 
the  idea  of  passing  the  bar  till  the  next  spring  tides.  They 
continue  in  their  stations.  The  enemy's  operations  on  the 
land  side  plainly  indicate  their  intention  to  carry  on  a siege 
in  form.  In  the.  course  of  the  night  of  tin*  eleventh,  th-y 
erected  a battery  with  .six  emorazurcs,  in  air  .the  mouth  of 
Wap  poo  Out,  and  mounted  a twenty -four  pounder  the  next- 
day.  Thev  died  It,  to  try  the  rang*--,  and.  the  shot  drop',  at 
the  idgo  of  tii  ■ bank  at  Ciunmivfo  Point.  Our  gal  lies  inter- 
l their  work  oi  12  . now  \d  leri. 

Notre  Dame,  by  a mi-auk.,-  *4  •.»rdi*r.-»,  and  ignorant  of  her 
danger,  sniff  d.  up  .Wuffy  -uvr,  and  ,,ru:!i  ><vd  d".r  cdy  opposite 
to  the  bao-'-v.  Tic-.  enemy  tied  somai  \o -j  i- 1 i d "hot  a l 

}]*■!• — !,he  ! ; i ".truck  .h**r  m-p-  r works,  but  in-  lea  1 , . i no  m.\- 
; , ■ 1 ■ : i . ' : i in 

took  the  hint  to  change  his  station.  The  enemy's  transports 
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from  North  Edisto  are  all  anchored  in  Stono  river.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton’s  plan  seems  to  be  to  establiMi  his  place  of 
arms  and  magazines  at  Wappoo,  and  either  force  the  passes 
of  Ashley  river,  or  avoid  them  by  making  a circuitous  march 
by  way  of  or  above  Bacon’s  Bridge.  We  continue  to  strength- 
en, our  works  and  prepare  for  his  approaches.  The  garrison 
of  Fort  Moultrie  and  a number  of  negroes  are  employed  in 
improving  that  post,  and  the  Commodore  is  contriving  an 
obstacle  which  will  d»dnr  the  passage  of  the  enemy's  si  tips, 
and  subject  them  to  such  a cross  tire  as  I hope  they  will  not 
survive.'  i (.'ML  John  Lvimish] 

" 14th  March.  Tire  enemy  erected  another  battery  of  two 
heavy  cannon,  south  side  of  Ashley  river,  about  Hervey’s, 
ah<>\  o the  other,  and  a bomb  battery  upon  a rising  ground 
between  the  two  gun  batteries.  The  latter  never  played.” 
\McInfo<kS\ 

‘‘loth  March.  A colonel’s  command,  kept  for  some  time 
at  Ashley  ferry,  this  side,  were  withdrawn  this  clay,  and 
marched  down  to  Gibbs’s,  about  one  and  a half  miles  from 
our  linos,  where  wo  had  a .piquet  before.  Only  2 5 men,  for 
a look  out,-  left  at  the  Any.”  [J/r !;■  ■■■  .M.J 

“ 10th  -March.  • The  light  infantry  of  Hogan’s  brigade 
ordered  to  relieve  the  command  at  Gibbs's.  Twelve  sail  of 
shipping  seen  off  the  bar.”  j McIntosh.  j 

“ 17th  March.  My  family,  servants,  horses,  Ac.,  were 
mowd  verge*  dav  to  new  quarters,  Mr.  Lowndes’s  house,  where 
Gen.  IL -gar.  ; Aged,  near  iAvgusoifs  ; and  early  this  morning 
went  to  it  myself.”  j M:  in  tosh .] 

“ 18th  March.  The  ••nc-invk  ships  off. the  bar  disappeared — 
being  stormy  last  night.” 

“ istli  March. . Uhariestoo.  I am  happy  to  say  that  to 
tltis  day  we  may  still  convey  Furors  to  you.  The  enemy 
nave  made  but  little  progress  since  you  ieft  us.  They  are 

t ' i g tl  ms<  . • c J , . gIMand  I - ; ' ith- 

muwn  their  post  at  Stono.  and  levelled  thAr  works  at  that 
place.  < Uir -hotwe  keeps  still  at  or  near  Gace.n's  Bridge.  1 Gar 
f ‘rt  is  Still  . (if  the  bar,  waiting,  I suppose,  for  tie:  y eng  tide 

o -W' crow  or  next  dav.  This  day  has  h=-en  rainy,  acd  rids 

CNeidng  the  wind  is  inclined  to  nortb-vo-'  : bar  Me  Ad  they 
‘•ome  in.  1 still  think  chances  arc  in  our  favour.  JM-u:  ii-.  - r. 
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consists  of  the  Raison  able,  of  6-1  'juris,  (which  they  dor-*: 
Ti-*-;:u  to  bring  in.)  tin-  Renown.  of  dO  ; th>-  Roebuck,  of  44  • 
i Admiral 

■ ■ . • ■ is*  of  28,  and  another of  , 20.  Et 

Ral  i gl  joi  them  w,  I fthi  our 

voxels  supported  by  IS  *rt  Moultrie,  are  more  -.ban  equal.  M 
Lave  the  two  continental  the  from-  the  Brieole  ami 

the  Adventure,  besides  four  gallics ; for  they  have  all  b-“. 
Ash  lev  river,  which  is  »S.:f  nded  by  too  ben  Re*  at  CMming  - 
Point,,  one  . of  which  mounts  tbiv-e  20  pounders  and  4 f-igh- 
v 'i.s.  Ycsterdav,  the  enemy  w--re  at  ve  e k near  o*ld  1 . 
and  we  at  Coni  lug's  Point.  • The  forts  upon  the  bay  a 
nearly  finished.  Col.  Cain  bray  mi  1 -;i- 1;  ‘ at  Fort  Meu.i- 
ti  king  -a-  gh  ■■■  1 few  i „/  . . 

Garden  brought  in  1 i »0  two  '.hr.  > ago.  lb;-:  the  enemy  hav  - 
i bod  ft!  m : 1 

at  th.e  Two  Sisters,  and  some  iu.-r-e  ..•■m  I'm:  Roval,  which, 
it  is  said,  are  at  Sheldon.  1 suppos.-*  they  am  three  regimen' s 
of  new  levies  which  woie  i -fi  at  K1  w-im/er.  The  7th  imt.. 

imson  m pe«  1 t , Wi t h tl 

Georgia  militia,  ]p*  mav  lent*  wave  or  >t  o men.  After  lie 
hems  of  the  en- •ray's  rnmvment  from  Kb  m v.or,  I make  no 
doubt -he  v.  ill  move  alter  them.  Tim  .tone-,  are  partly  routed. 
Several  have  been  brought  to  gaol.  Yo>teKlav,  dieir  Cob 
Anderson  was  brought  in  by  one  Omtoin  Richards,  who  b ok 
him  near  the  £ a Ike  hate!  tie,  vdth  four  «.f  my  negroes.  Thev 
are  all  six  now  in  the  bauds  of  our  friends.  (■>].  Pickens 
been  down  with  a party  o;  Is- use  scon  ring  ibe  country.  ]•>  li- 
en tine,  who  attempted  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  was  hang  ■ ! 
last  Thursday.  And’-i>en,  1 ai-m.  will  f«-.i.*w.  A sp-  » ■ 
Court  is  appoint’ d for  the  trial.  \\  ■■■  am  -dli  booing  for 
Virginia  line.  Sma-tlim-s  timy  are  tv;u*.  mmetimes  at' a dis- 
tance. As  f-r  Gen. -mi  S. gf.  [ h m-  e,  \ t;y  will  e<_«me.“ 

[./  L:.  <ri.i  iff  /V-.-R  In  H.  j 

‘•19th  March.  The  enemy's  ship-  appeared  again  off  the 
bar,  in  mg  tine  tv- •:>•!,..  i\"  \J/r/,.  P .s/< . ] 

b March  Fhi  m<  ships  (se 

tm  m)  mo  oter  <'*ur  ■ eg  - : o l nr- • !.•>'■'  m ho  1 athoin  Ho.  . 

■ t 1 

shall  give  a good  account  of  them.  The  ciiemv  (land  force  ? .1 
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still  remairrat  Wappoo,  We  hear  they  are  to  march  to- 
day this  way.”  [Moultrie. \ 

-r’l'u  March.  This  morning.  rh  eneim 's  shipping  (rnen- 
of~w;tr)  canto  over  the  bar.  Fight,  from  20  to  50  guns.” 

u 20th  March.  The  crisis  of  our  fate  approaches  pretty 

near This  morning,  soon  after  five,  signals  were 

made.  At  six,  the  admirals  flag  was  shifted  to  the  Ivaison- 
tble,  and  al  - tl  IVship, 

loosed  their  topsails.  The}'  vo-ro  all  under  wav  in  five  min- 
utes : and  at  half  past  -even  e very  owe.  safe  anchored  within 
the  bar.  without  limeting*  the  l -use  accident.  Since  that,  live 
of  toe  transports,  w inch  have  the  heavy  .-hip's  con  non  on  board, 
ami  an  armed  brig,  are  come  in,  and  sene.*  ■:  tin?  lighters  are 
alongside  of  the  Renown  and  Roebuck.  After  these,  another 
igat-e  came  in  iron  sea,  and  a 
I - - come ' it 

tide.  Iam  sorry  that  the  buoys  and  iaudm.-u  a were  not  cut 
away  when  in  our  power,  i am  sorry,  also,  that  our  opposi- 
tion was  not  made  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  wimre  the.iarge 
ships  entered  divested  of  our  '-{their)  onus.  1 tie. re  say.  if  a 
F.r<  leefc  i r oil  our  bar, 

make,  fat  this  point]  their.,  principal  o»-j  osition.  But  I be- 
lieve it  is  not  the  lot  of  many  naval  of!i*vrs  to  alter  any  plan 
rh  ■ • adajit  it  f« 

[Peter  Timothy,  j 

The  hit  here  was  at  Commodore  Whipple,  who  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  incompetent  to  the,  occasion. 

. fleet-.] 

chored  in  Five  Fathom  Hole.”  [D<:  IP  ■ .. 

“ Our  s} dps,  the  1 Vovivhmco  of  ut).  tin  Castors  3*2,  the 
Queen  of  France  IS,  the  -Ranger  2"  gen.-.  o m.ds  : with 

24,  the  I’v!  ere  - — gnus  To  a-  h,  .*»:•!  ;i;  FrFole,  t - 

-state  ship  of  28  guns.)  were  star  mee  d a r s vn  Moultrie  with 
two  armed  bngm  to  beerc^  t tie-  i .1  i vF-ce  ; but  mis 

day  were  ordered,  and  eunw  up  to  ‘ T.-,!  in  orT  r t- 

tala.-  tin  ir  guns  and  sudors  f<»r  our  barn-r;  a-  abo  the  gal- 
lics. and  to  sink  some  <4  them  in  die  cummer  of  hooper  river, 
before  the  town.”  [d/cf.  j 
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**  21st  March.  The  enemy  have  got  in  ten  of  their  raen-of- 
war.  one  of  52.  two  of  -14.  and  seven  frigates  and  20  gun- 
hips  three  oppose 

them.  If  they  will  lay  any  time  before  the  fort,  I will  engage 
v ■ 0 -v  th-mf*  [$Ioultrlel\ 

" ::  J i March.  Very  busy  landing  the  cannon,  dre.,  from 

th hipping,  making  traverses,  tfcc.  Fine  weather.”  [Me- 

Jii  tosh.  j 

'f  l our  ships  m 

o*wti,  ihefr.  guns  taken  out,  placed  in  the  batteries,  and  man- 
by  the  sailors ; by  which  moans  we  have  a wdnfoi cement 
':,i  Mmro  of  1,200  men.-  which  adds  greatly  to  our  strength. 
W-*  are  to  sink  some  ships,  to  stop  the  channel  from  the  £x- 
ciurvgo  over  t o th  e marsh.  . . . Commodore  hippie 

d 1 nor  choose  to  risk  an  engagement  with  the  British  dee-. 

I think  ])e  was  right  in  the  drst  instance,  wiien  stahmra.l  just 
wf.hiu  tie/  bar  to  prevent  the  British  tieet  from  coming  over, 
ns  that  was  a dangerous  place  ; but  his  second  -position,  when 
he  w t< - iv  a I i above  Fort  M mltrie,  in. 

"h<>t  of  t.h  * tbrt,  with  his  ships  across  to  rake  the  channel — in 
that  situation  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  pass 
- ; som  • < f their  ships.  I sc  rc  : . think  they 

would  have  attempted  it.”  [Moultrie.] 

’•  >:->r  next  quotation,  of  the  same  date  with  the  preceding,  is 
: r"'n  an  anon  vinous  correspondent.  His  letters  appear,  un- 
>»cgn»r*l,  among  the  manuscripts  of  Henry  Laurens.  We  de- 
t^-’h  only  such  portions  as  relate  to  the  facts  before  us. 

“ • ’u  2 2d  March,  Monday,  the  enemy  got  all  their  shipping 
,>v,,r  tli  : bar,  am!  this  evening  we  expect  they  will  pass  Fort 
•M-v'd-rie,  and  make  a very  heavv  attack  upon  the  town  incon- 

. 'em  wuh  thejr  land  threes  f<*om  dames  Bland.  Yesterdav 
c ; >ur  v >ntub  ntal  frigates,  v.;ith  sotne  armed  vessels  belong- 
ixgr  > tins  Si-ge,  (ir-ivmg.  had  previously  their  station  under 
t:e-  guns  .d  tort  Moultrie  * • arae  up  to.  town,  in  order,  it  is 
'oi,  to  pi  ace  their  gnus  and  men  in  the  batteries  on  the  Bay, 
b-vang  discovered  that  they  could  Hot  possibiv  wu.k-._ind  the 
eii.-mv'H  naval  force.  The.  acquisition  of  their  guns  and. mm 
wel  be  very  great.  I apprehend  our  ships  wiii  retreat  up 
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Cooper  river.  Our  troops  are  in  high  spirits,  but  the  great 
misfortune  is  that  we  have  too  few  of  them.  The  Virginia 
Line,  which  we  have  so  long  expected,  have  not  yet  made 
their  appearance,  and  I am  much  afraid  they  will  come  too 
late.  Col,  John  Laurens,  who,  while  our  ships  lay  at  .Sulli- 
vans Island,  had  the  command  of  the  marines,  is  now  station- 
ed with  his  men  in  a battery  near  Fort  Moultrie,  where  he  is 
determined  to  give  the  British  troops  the  first  salute,  and 
where  l expect  to  join  him  to-morrow  as  a volunteer.  As 
soon  as  the  enemy  passes  the  fort  we  shall  proceed  up  to  town, 
as  the  principal  and  onlv  opposition  will  be  made  here,  there 
being  .no  retreat  for  us  if  the  enemy  should  succeed.”  [Auony- 

March  22d.  Charleston.  You  guessed  right..  The  ship- 
ping of  the  enemy  got  over  the.  bar  on  Monday  morning  in 
part,  and  in  the  evening  the  remainder;  one  of  them  a 64  gun 
ship.  This  was  not  expected.  It  is  a little  surprising  that  we 
should  have  been  in  possession  of  this  country  a century,  and 
ar.  this  day  only  know  that  a vessel  of  such  a draft  of  water 
could  come  in,  after  destroying  the  beacons  arid  blackening 
the  church.'*  This  success  of  the  enemy  made  it  necessary  to 
adopt  different  plans.  The  shipping  have  left  their  station 
near  Fort  Moultrie,  and  is  come  to  town  yesterday  evening. 
The  guns  are  taking  out  to  be  placed  in  the  batteries,  to  be 
worked  by  the  seamen;  this  gives  us  an  addition  of  eleven  or 
twelve  hundred  men.  Several  hundreds  of  the  Yorth-Caro- 
liaiaus  time  is  out  in  three  or  four  days.  Propositions  have 
been  made  to  them  of  a large  bounty,  and  the  greater  part 
have  agreed  to  stay  three  months  longer.  A battery  is  erect- 
ing near  Liberty  Tree,  at  the  old  Indian  fort,  which  will  com- 
mand Town  Creek,  and  it  is  said  the  Brioole  is  to  be  sunk  m 
it — if  the  enemy  leaves  us  time  to  do  it,'  Traverses  are  ma- 
king to  cover  our  hues  from  the  tire  of  the  shipping,  in  a 
few  days,  - perhaps  to-morrow  morning,  the  matter  will  he  wry 
serious.  Fort  Moultrie,  if  they  stop  there,  I in; Ac  no  ‘Tun/ 

* St.  MichaeVs  stoenle,  which  laid  been  always  eraplov.  I as  a bea- 
con. It  Was  hhi>  k>ma  1 when  the  British  fleet  appeared,  but  the  Bin-, 
fish  alleged  that  the  black  made  it  more  conspicuous  than  ever  as  a 
beacon. 
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will  make  a valiant  defence.  Col.  Lauren?,  I am  told,  came 
up  last  night,  and  is  gone  to  Fort  Moultrie  this  morning.'7 
[Jok  n Levis  tfervuis.'] 

“ 23d  March.  Tile  same  as  yesterday,  at  work  ; and  the 
enemy  busy  at  their  works,  south  side  Ashley  river.  Very 
cold,  windy,  rainy,  and  stormy.  Gallics  came  through  "Wap- 
poo  Cut.  One  sub.,  one  servant  one  corporal,  and  twenty- 
live  privates,  ordered  to  relieve  Ashley  terry,  last  time.*' 
\ McIntosh^ 

“About  the  middle  of  March,”  says  Tarleton,  “ Gen.  Pat- 
terson crossed  the  Savannah  river,  and  on  his  march  towards 
the  Com  bailee,  through  swamps  and  difficult  passes,  had  fre- 
quent skirmishes  with  the  militia  of  the  country.” 

“ 23d  March.  In  the  afternoon  (Tuesday)  the  snipping 
came  up  to-  town.  Col.  Laurens  on  board,  for  the  purpose,  as 
is  said,  of  placing  their  men  and  guns  in  the  batteries  ; and  in 

tiie  evening  Col.  Ternant  arrived Col.  Ternant 

seems  to  be  of  opinion  that,  if  we  are  tolerably  active,  the  en- 
emy will  find  it  a very  tedious  affair  to  subdue  this  town.” 
fJ/< «.«,**  Young  to  H.  Ltmrens^ 

Col.  Ternant  had  been  despatched  to  Havana  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  assistance  for  the  defence  of  Charleston.  We 
have  before  us  a copy  of  his  letter  to  Lincoln,  informing  him 
of  the  cause  which  rendered  his  mission  fruitless.  It  is  dated 
March  23,  1780. 

u 23d  March.  General  Lilli ngton,  with  his  North- Carolina 
militia,  all  went  homo,  except  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
volunteers  of  them,  who  agreed  to  stay  un/Vr  the  command 
ot  Col.  Lytle.  Major.  Habersham  appointed  their  major. 
Cold,  clear  weather. 7 [McIntosh 

" 2.4th  March.  Vlmrl-sfon.  The  absolute  impracticability 
ot  our  shipping-  being  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  channel 
between  e-ui  it  vain’s  and  Morris’s  -Islands,  ha?  produced  a rein- 
forcement. of  150  pieces  of  artillery,  and  1,1  Ou  - -ucen  to  the 
garrison.  With  these  additions,  w • are  at  Last,  4.5  Ob  st.ro! 

• exclusive  of  negro  labourers  and  assistant?  to  tho  artillery, 
which  make  full  1,000  more.  About  500  of  these  may  be  at 
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Fort  Moultrie.  Allowing  that  three  or  four  hundred  of  the 
North-Caroiiria  militia  should  go,  I am  very  confident  our 
force  will  considerably  exceed  4,000,  The  line*  of  Savann 
were  not  so  strong,  and  pretty  nearly  as  extensive  as  ours,  an  •. 
we  have  fully  double  their  number  to  de rend  our  works.  \Y  : 
have  in  town  about  *2.50  pieces  of  artillery,  of  different  bores, 
and  abundance  of  ammunition.  Should  that  run  scarce,  the 
enemy  will,  in  some  degree,  assist  us  with  theirs.  That  is  to 
say  we -can  return  them.  We  have  a prospect  of  a reinforce- 
ment of  1,200  veterans  of  the  Virginia  Line  being  here  in  ten 
days,  who,  even  if  we  should  at  that  time  be  .blockaded,  may 
as  effectually  assist  us  as  if  they  were  within  the  linos.  The.>- 
considerations  give  ample  room  for  expectations  of  a g’orious 
and  Successful  defence.  . . . In  a situation  like  ours,  v.e 

are  apt  to  form  conjectures  of  future  operations  on  the  part 
the  enemy.  Take  the  trouble,  then,  to  attend  to  some  of 
mine.  Their  force  on  the  south  of  Ashley  river  1 apprehend 
is  about  5,000'  men.  The  corps  under  the  command  '4  Brig- 
adier-General Patterson,  from  Georgia,  consists  of  the  7 i>r,  a 
battalion  of  Hessians,  the  South-Carol  inn,  North-Cur*  dime  and 
Georgia  loyalists,  perhaps  amounting  in  the  wii  >t*.»  to  l.ouo 
or  1.200  men.  We  will  estimate  their  whole  *ei- -dive  land 
force  at  6,000  men.  Their  shipping  inside  of  our  bar  is  the 
Renown  50,  Roebuck  44,  Romulus  44,  Blonde  36,  Raleigh 
32.  three  .other  frigates  of  28,  with  the  Camilla  and  Per-*  us 
20  gun  ships.  These,  with  two  gallics  and  some  attending 
store-ships  or  transports  are.  just  now  ia  live  tar  in  an  lioR. 
About  forty  sail  of  transports  are  now  in  Stono  river.  l"o 
gallers.  one  of  them  the  Congress,  taken  in  Georgia,  arc  mm 
in  the  mouth  of  Wappou  Creek,  within  pistol  simt  ,:f  Voc-v 
river.  The  crews  of - the  , ten  men-ot-war  and  lour  ga!»i<  > 1 
taluk  mar  be.  3,000  men ; to  which  you  may  add  a U*w  hun- 
dred that’  may  be  drawn  from  the  transports  to  as>ist  m the 
hatt-rres.  We  will  tP-n  estimate  their  whole  edh-.ieut  num- 
bers at  0.000.  Their-'works'  on  Jame*  Island  and  the  M.nn 
will  re- ru ire  all  the  sailors  they  can  got  from  be  : ran-po^ts 
and  near  1.000  of  th-ur  land  tbrees  : 5,000  of  ris  • kumr  m-  t«» 
be-  tle‘ ached  for  other  service*.  What  t!t«;-c  am  t- < > mc-t 
claim  our  attention.-  Some  .movements  look  pin*-**  } '•••terday, 
and  signal  guns  were  tired  last  night.  A } arty  ut  light  in  tan- 
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try  were  yesterday  forenoon  at  the  Church  (?)  Bridge,  a hide 
below  Ashley  Ferry  ; two  or  three  gallics  or  gun  boats  from 
Georgia,  were  (perhaps  now  are)  at  Jackson  borough,  doubt- 
less with  a view  to  facilitate  the  corps  under  Patterson  in 
crossing.  The  detachment  from  the  main  body  may  be’ to 
reinforce  the  corps  at  Bacon’s  Bridge  ; thence  to  proceed  on 
‘the  Neck/  or,  as  they  have  most  of  their  horse  in  that  corps, 
to  forage  the  country.  The  latter  appears  to  me  most  prob- 
able; they  are  full  as  averse  to  hunger  (?)  as  we  are,  and  this 
is  certainly  the  best  as  well  as  the  safest  game  they  can  play. 
Our  horse  are,  indeed,  thereabouts,  but  nothing  more  can  he 
expected  from  them  than  obliging  the  enemy  to  keep  pretty 
close  together.  The  gal  lies  remaining  so  open  to  our  view* 
me  cal<  a jealousy  in  us  for  < 

flank,  and  to  draw  oft  our  attention  from  some  very  different 
manoeuvres.  The  passage  from  James  Island  to  Haddrills 
Point  is  now  entirely  open.  Boats  are  said  to  be  collected 
behind  Fort  Johnson.  The  first  southern  or  S.  £.  wand  will 
bring  such  of  their  shipping  as  they  may.  choose  past  Fort 
Moultrie.  Fader  their  protection,  (though,  indeed,  it  is  not 
required,  yet  their  apprehensions  may  suggest  otherwise.)  the 
passage  of  *2,000  men  may  be  effected,  and  those  of  Patterson, 
bv  a circuit  of  forty  ini B-s  from  Dorchester,  may  join  them. 
The  town  will  then  have  only  one  a veu ue,  and  that  a hazard- 
ous one,  and  Fort  Moultrie  will  be  entirely  blockaded.  In- 
deed, l am  abrupt  fully  convinced  that  something  iike  what  I 
have  now  suggesu-d  is  their  plan  of  operations/'  [ John  Wells, 
Jan  j 

**■  24th  March.  Charleston,  12  o’clock,  (midnight.)  I be- 
lieve it  va»  on  Wednesday  morning  that  I wrote  to  vou  las'. 
The  position  of  the-  English-  fleet  the  dav  before  under  wen : 
very  little  aiier.iti  'U  in  a -day.  Our  armed  \essels  that  w-oc 
ordered  up,  in  o-m  o’  the  04  gam  ship  having  g<n 

over  the  bar,  did  ve»t  yv.t  up  : no  less  than  four  of  them 
got  ashore!  Till  t^n  o yd-ck  Ho  it  day,  I never  saw  u Brit  Li: 
Soldier  at.  either  of  the  Horry's  but  now  they  appeared  in 
ph.-ntv  at  both.  In  1 arse  of  the  dav  thev  f.-gun  and  fin- 
ished a redoubt,,  near '■  Luang's  Landing,  and  began  another  ■ 
Elias  Llorrv's  lauding,  md-  d * dd  Town.  To  is  day  reeko  .< 
the  shipping  as  high  as  Hutson's  house,  and  they  amounted  t 
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5 7,  near  40  of  them  ships.  The  Bricole  and  all  our  gallies’ 
cannon  were  landed  to  be  mounted  in  town.  Advice  was  re- 
ceived that  fifty  of  our  militia  were  surprised  in  a tavern  near 
Salkehatohio  Bridge ; some  were  shot,  some  bayoneted,  some 
are' missing  and  the  enemy  got  fifteen  horses.  lie  port  was* 
also  received  that  Cornet  Hart  and  his  brother,  of  Horry’s 
light  horse,  being  out  with  a party,  and  meeting  with  some  of 
the  enemy,  rode  off  to  them.  Thursday,  2;>ri  March.  The 
(H  gun  ship,  in  the  morning  early,  east  off  her  lighter,  and 
swayed  up  her  main  yard.  9 o’clock,  a number  of  tents  are 
taken  out  oil.  Horry’s  and  carried  beyond  id  i. lorry’s  house. 
The  re-doubt,  begun  at  the  latter’s  landing  ia>t  nighr,  was  com- 
pleted by  10  this  morning:  half  past  10,  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
a Hessian  general,  with  the  usual  attendants,  with  spy-  glasses, 
&c.j  viewed  the  several  works  and  seemed  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  Gibbes's  place  next  to  Williams’s;  15  wagons.  10 
without  bodies.  1 suppose,  to  carry  boats,  went  fioin'  Lining’s 
to  the  brick  yard  landing,  but  I could  never  perceive,  their  re- 
turn. A ship  and  a brig  came  in  to  the  fleet  this  day,  and  a 
Providence  man-of-war  yesterday.  ....  4 P.M.  The 

two  British  gallics  in  Wappoo  came  down  to  the  mouth  of 
that  creek  before  the  battery  there.  One  of  them  mounts  4 
guns  in  the  waist,  2 in  the  prow,  and  1 in  the  stern  ; the  other 
(the  largest)  has  two  prow  guns.  1 in  the  stern,  and  only  two 
small  ones  in  her  waist.  I expected  they  would  have  slipped 
up  Ashley  river  in  the  night,  where  they  might  have  covered 
the  landing  on  this  side,  at  what  place  they  pleased:  but  they 
had  not  moved  this  morning.  This  day  the  continental  frigate 
landed  thirty  guns,  and  we  shall  also  have  the  use  of  her  sea- 
men. Clh-r  vessels  are  unrigging.  Ac.,  to  be  made  a proper 
use  of  from  the  market  wharf  across  to  the  marsh. 

24  t.k  March.  This  morning  the  North -Carol  in  a militia  iu.d 
down  tlmir  arms  ! their  time  being  expired,  and  several  of  our 
speculators,  who  have  ama-sed  thousands,  are  v-n  much  in- 
disposed.*’ It  has  been  verv  foggy  at  sea  all  day.  I hud  m.;\ 
one  view  of  the  fleet  at  eight  ia  the  morning,  and  >Uuii  sulgm. 
their  position,  which  was  not  altered  this  evening,  lheir  gm 

* The  imputation  It-.* re  is,  that  dun-  feigned  - ca;  .a  order  to  be 
sent  out  of  the  city  with  their  treasures. — Ed. 
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lies  lie  where  they  were  last  night.  I don’t  know  of  a signal 
the  admiral  has  made.  It  not  being  ibggy  on  the  land  side, 
observed  the  enemy  bringing  down  and  laying  itnrdhs  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  length.,  and  two  or  three  feet  narrower  (less 
in  breadth)  upon  the  marsh  at  Lining’s  landing  and  causeway, 
to  pass  over  to  a point  of  Kerry’s  land,  whence  the  enemy  are 
supposed  to  intend  to  cross  to  Gihd>*$  s place.  Several  boats 
full  of  soldiers,  and  some  bulky  articles,  came  down  from 
War. poo  to  the  brick  yard  landing,  from  whence  the  soldiers 
marched  to  Lining’*.  Many  tories*  have  been  down  to-day 
to  viov  the  batteries  erected  at  Wap  poo  and  this  town.- 
Reckoned  the  vessels  again  to-day,  as  high  as  Hutson’s  house 
in  Stono  river,  and  they  amounted  to  67,  besides  several  down 
the  river.”  [P.  Tiniotky^ 

u 25th  March.  Our  armed  vessels  before  Fort  Moultrie,  re- 
turned to  town : their  cannon  were  transplanted  into,  the  land 
batteries.” 

w 2 ;.rii  March.  Fired  at  the  enemy’s  gal  lies  in  Wappoo 
Cr-vk  from  our  batteries.  There  were  three  of  them  seen. 
Cold.  Gear  weather.”  \Mr.Intosh^\ 

" 25 fh  March.  I nave  to  acquaint  you  that  a third  galley 
(which ’got  -through  ‘the  Cut' yesterday,)  joined  the  two 
.others  to  day,  which  were  before  at  the  entrance  of  Wappoo 
Creek.  That;  the  one  which  was  with  the  fleet  left  them  this 
morning,  at  id  went  into  Stono  this  evening.  That  two  more 
large  frigates,  yellow  sides,  having  26  guns  in  their  batteries, 
and  the  famous  Galatea,' of  20  guns,  having  arrived  off  this  bar 
and  anchored  there,  together  with  an  armed  sloop  of  10  guns, 
and  8 large  transports,-  all  of  which,  I suppose,  will  come  in 
to- morrow.  Ih  it  the  g Ti-V  boats  have  this  afternoon  been 
employed  in  sounding,  and  have  come  quite  into  Ashley  river, 
were  fired  at  from  Cutuming's  Point’,  bat  ter  v.  That  the  en- 
emy have  don  * not  hing  to-dav  on  the  land-  side  that  I could 
-discover,  but  inco-us-  the  number  of  piles  of  hurdles  at  Lining’s 
causeway,  to  that  of  the  United  American  States  ( 18,}  and  col- 
lect boards  and  plank  at  F.  Horry’s  i>a rn.  Old  Town  landing. 
That  I have  reckoned  the  enemy’s  shipping  again  to-day. 

t Distinguished  by  their  costume  from  the  British  and  Hessian  line 
forces. 
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wherever  in  view,  and  find  ih-.ir  number  amounts  ro  121,  viz  : 
in  Stono  river,  hack  of  Hutson’s  house,  76  : !•> .»  or  down  that 
river,  6 ; just  within  the  entrance,  gone  thither  to-day,  1 gal- 
ley, -3  sloops,  (the  Providenc e-man,  one  that  came  in  this 
morning,  and  one  that  joined  them  in  going,)  4 ; in  Wap  poo 
Creek,  just . at  the  entrance  into  Ariiley  river,  3 gal  lies,  1 
schooner,  4 ; at  the  brick  yird  landing.  In  said  creek,  2 
schooners  ; within  and  off  tin*  bar,  62 ; totei.  121.  Of  which, 
the  vessels  of  war  are  (reckoning  only  their  batteries) — 1 of 
50  guns  ; (the  ship  ai!  along  taken,  for  a 64.  f: ora  the  dispro- 
portion. in  her  size  to  that  of  the  14‘s.  Captain  Engs,  who 
has  seen  her,  savs  it  is  the  Renown,  which  is  remarkably 
. ..  2 ■ 44-;  igates  26;  'gei  I 32 ; 

gun  ships  : the  Germaine,  of  10  or  18  small  gun' ; 2 brigs, 
one  of  16,  the  other,  1 believe,  the  Koppel,  of  like  force,  came 
in  to-day;  1 armed  sloop,  of  10,  also  arrived  today  : 4 gul- 
lies, 1 of  7,  1 of  5,  1 of  4,  and  1 of  11  guns.  One  of  our 
vessels,  the  Notre  Dame,  has  been  sunk  this  evening ; the 
other  vessels  are  not  yet  ready,  they  are.  the  Bricoie,  the 
Truite,  the  Queen  of  France,  the  slops  dames  and  Thomas. 
We  generally.  he'giti  • thing  a too  or  are  too  long  about 
them  /■■  [Tin- '■■■thy.] 

“25th  March.  We  have  made  traverses  to  the  right  of 
our  lines,  and  a battery  of  six  guns  is  finished  near  Liberty 
Tree,  which  commands  Town  Gowk.  To-day  we  have  begun 
a battery  near  Cora  min's  Creek,  which  will  command  a 
point  of  laud  at  Cannon's  (?)  place.  Since  the  continental 
•vessels  are  come  up  and  the  guns  taken  out  and  placed  incur 
batteries,  we  are  certainly  strong — particularly  as  the  seamen 
will  be  sufficient  to  man  the  dua-rent  kuro-nes,  and  the  troops 
will  be  all  employed  for  the  delbnee  of  the  fin  -w  But,  un- 
luckiiv,  many  of  the  N’ortli-CuroSma  mil;  tea's  times  expired 
yesterday.-  Wo  offered  a bounty  oi  6u0  d Mar-  and  a suit  of 
clothes  to  those  who  will  continue  t u*  no.-nths.  longer..  'It  is 
said  two  or  three  hundred  haw  engaged  to  remain,  but  the 
greater. number  arc  going  awnv,  which  k not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  Gera-.-r.al  Lilli ngton  will  not.  st  y himself,  t think,  in 
o ir  present,  sit  nation,’ .it  would  he  justifiM-C  to  d-tain  them, 
till  ties  relief  arrived.  We  have  no  accounts  v-.-t  korn  the 
Virginia  Line.  I am  sure  the  enemy  have  ken  very  gene- 
5 
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roas.  They  have  given  us  time  enough.  However,  I make 
no  doubt  the  -first  lair  wind  we  shall  be  at  it  from  all  quar- 
ters/’ [John  Lew  in  Gervcnx.  ] 

•*  25th  March.  Tour  prediction  with  respect  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  British  licet  proved  exactly  true.  Their  ships 
passed  the  bar  without  accident  or  difficulty  at  the  time  men- 
tioned in  vonr  letter,  and  moored  safely  in  Five  Fathom  Hole, 
where  they  still  remain.  Whether  the  pilots  have  enveloped 
the  passage,  of  the  bar  in  mystery,  to.  increase  their  own 
importance,  or  contented  themselves  with  such  a knowledge 
of  it  as  barely  sidled  tledr  purposes,  is  uncertain  ; but  it 
appears  that  their  accounts  .••of  - it  hitherto  have  greatly  exag- 
gerated the  difficulties  of  it. . I believe  I meadoried.  to  you 
that  the  Commodore  had  formed  his  hue  of  buttle  between 
Fort  Moultrie  and  the  middle  grounds  ; and  that  be  was 
forming  an  obstruction,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel 
in  his  front.  This,  if  it  had  been  so  eiiboced.  as  to  bring  up 
the  leading  ships  of  the  enemy,  would  have  thrown  the  whole 
into  confusion,  and  prolonged  the  duration  of  a cross  lire  upon 
them  which  would  have  been  insupportable.  Although  the 
greatest  exertions  were  used  by  active  and  intelligent  officers 
of  the  navy,  the  uncoi  \ Arable  demen  s 1 iled  them, 
chain  was  not  stivtehed  and  moored  so  as  to  be  capable  .of 
anv  resistance,  before  the  enemy’s  fleet  was  anchored  in  Five 
Fathom  Hole.  It  then,  was  evident  that  the  British,  having 
a far  superior  naval  force,  would,  with  a leading  wind  and 
tide,  pass  the  tire  of  Fort  Moultrie,  break  through  our  line  of 
battle,  and  then  come-to  immediately,  having  our  ships 
between  them  and  the  fort.  In  this  case,  the  tire  of  the  latter 
bee  am*'  u<»-h*>s.  < )ur  dons  could  not  move  without  falling 

aboard  of  th  • enemy,  and  mist,  aftc-i  having  been  bloodily 
cannonaded,  have  fallen  a sacrifice.  The  number  of  ships 
and  additional  soldiers  (who  would  immediate! v have  entered 
into  their  servkv)  would  have  been  a most  inipoiiant  rein- 
fbrcemei.it  to  term,  'these  matters  being  considered,  the 
general  called  a council  of  war  on  board  th'4.  Commodore ; 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  ships  should,  as  soon,  as 
possible,  red iv  horn  their  .o.vdori  near  f rc  and  proceed  to 
Charlestown — their  gun-  taken  out  and  dormed  in  different 
batteries,  to  be  manned  by  the  sailors  under  the  command  of 
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their  respective  officers.  The  Bricole,  the  Truite,  the  Queen 
of  France,  the  Notre  Dame-,  and  some  smaller  hulks,  to  be 
sunk  across  the  channel  of  Coop'-r  river,  from  the  Exchange 
Batter r to  Schultz’s  Folly,  which  is  the  narrowest  part  and 
best  defended.  These  several  hulks  to  form-  points  of  support 
for  a boom  made  of  cables  and  sears,  to  be  stretched  across. 

I was  of  opinion,  and  still  am,  that  ail  obstruction,  might  be 
form ‘O.l,  without  sacrificing  so  many  ships — but  the  gentlemen 
of  the  naw  know  Vst.  The  general,  I am  in  hopes,  will 
cause  a battery  to  be  constructed  on  the  southern  point,  of 
Schultz’s  Folio — the  ground  will  admit  of  it,  and  we  still 
have  time.  This,  with  the  b-<mu,  and  the  batteries  from 
Brough  to  ah  bastiem  totjm  Exchange,  wlllexclude  the  enemy's 
ships  from  'Cooper  nv.-r.  A.-  long  as  tins  is  the  case,-  the 
e Dot  the*  • ire.  We  have  ai 

ing  to  receive  succour*,  rerVeMunents,  <fcc.,  and  even  for  retreat, 
in  case  of  the  last  m-c.-cuty.  Tic*  1 loston, Broviden'ce,  Ranger, 

■ , .. , ir , | ,.  . , - d v tli  w . — i h *fr  gcas 

and  crews,  with  those  of  the  other  shins,  have  made  our 
batteries  .very  formidable.  ...  The  engineers  .have  been 
working  verv  diligently  • a the  right  of  our  lin*>.  A very 
respectable  battery  b -d  <-n  the  'foundation  of  the  old  In- 
dian fort  at  Mnzwk\  caii-d  Liberty  Battery,  in  honour  of  the 

tree  which  ioruv-rlv  -e I thav.  Immense  traverses.  or  rather 

par  a dot,  (1  it-; -rally  leu  k--hk  Ms,j|  arc  constructed,  which 
make  our  militia  men  ib*d  bold.  . . . The  wind  is  westerly, 
•and  the  enemy's  slops  re  .min  iu  Five  Fathom  Hole.  We' 
have  a ten  inch  mortar  at  For?  Moultrie,  which,  if  it  does  not 
destroy,  will  at  least  frighten  and  disconcert  some  of  them  in 
their  progress.  Their  army  -e<-nis  m be  busied  in  esrablish- 
in,?'  communications  and  stsvrg'  m ;acg  the  position  of  \v  ap- 

poo  Neck.  Two  galleys  ;.pp  ar  in  the  creek  under  cover -of 
tlmir  batterv.  out  no  snow  ha-  yet  h:>*n  made  oi  passing 
Ashley  river/’  \_OA  John  Lo.».r>  >■<.  i 

We  must  ng  lose  -b.gg  ...f  ih-  pivgvcr.  o mark  of  Mr. 
Timothy — Wc  tjenrsah;/  G./m  th loo  loti:,  or*’ too 
lour/  about  m /’  ' I'mlcum  ly-th--.  luou&trou*  error  was  in 
not  opposing  the  physical  '•  :ne  pas -age  ot  the 
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nemy’a  fleet,  hoi  . j fires  of 

Fort  Moultrie  and  our  own  shipping  had  full  play  upon  them. 
But,  too  readily  deluded  with  the  idea  that  the  greater  vessels 
of  tae  British  could  not  effect,  and  would  not  even  attempt 
the  entrance,  the  Commodore  made  himself  easy  until  the 
whole  line  of  the  e nr- my  were  within  the  bar.  It  was  then 
too  to  do  any  thing,  but  sink  the  vessels  as  a chevaux  de 
friez the  most  wretched  use  to  which  they  could  be  put* 
Floating  masses  - of  timber,  linked  with  chains,  and  anchored 
across  the  passage,  might  have  been  constructed  while  the 
enernv  were  fixing  their  buoys.  On  this  subject,  Tarleton 
writes  thus  : 

u The  Americans  had  a considerable  marine  force  in  Charles- 
ton harbour,  from  which  powerful  assistance  to  their  defence' 
and  great  destruction,  to  the  approach  of  the  British  fleet 
might  be  equally-  apprehended.  . . . These,  at  first,  adopted 
the  plan  of  disputing  the  passage  up  the  channel,  by  mooring 
with  their  gahies  at  a narrow  pass  between  Sullivmvs  Island 
and  the  mid  IT  ground,  in  which  station  they  could  have 
rak<‘-d  the  British  squadron  on  its  approach  to  Fort  Moultrie ; 
hat  this  design  was  abandoned  for  a less  judicious  one.  . . . 
Without  yielding  any  assistance  to  the  fortification  on  Sulli- 
vans* Island,  the  ships  were  sunk  to  block  up  the  passage  of 
Cooper  river/1  [^I’arietotds  Campai  <jns?^ 

Tiie  reasoning  of  Col.  Laurens  is  quite  correct,  when  you 
once  admit  the  monstrous  supine  ness  which  left  the  proper 
moment  for  providing  the  obstruction  of  the  channel  to  escape 
unemployed. 

• 20  . 3 f h,  Tfo  army  m >v<  f i Hi  e — t h 

North.  Carolina  regulars  on  the  rig! it.  tin-  Virginia  then. 
Lytles*  corps  and  i'ualh-Oarolina  jvgidars.  General  Moultm* 
ordered  to  have  the  direction  of  the  batteries  and  aAllerv/’ 
[d/  /.v„A/l 

doth  March.  The  .enemy  an*  up  works  at  the 

mouth  of  Wuppoo.  on  the  north  side,  and  at  different,  places 
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for  about  two  miles  near  the  bank  of  the  Ashley:  I suppose 
to  cover  their  stores,  rather  than  to  annoy  us  from  them. 
Their  grenadiers,  light  troops,  and  two  or  three  regiments 
are  moving  up.  By  our  last  accounts,  they  were  near  Dray- 
ton Hall.  . . . We  anxiously  wish  the  arrival  of  Gem  Wood- 
ford and  the  expected  reinforcements.”  [Gen.  Lincoln  to 
He;  r>.-  Lauren  >.] 

**  2Gih  March.  Nothing  important  has  occurred  since  I had 
in  est€  Vi  lay.  1 he  win  1 has  not 
enough  of  easting  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  the  British  fleet, 
and  it  continues  in  its  ibmmr  station.  No  report  trom  our 
out-posts,  from  whence  we  conclude,  that  matters  aiv  in  statu 
quo  on  ihe  land  side.  We  Lave  begun  to  sink,  the  obstruc- 
ts ns  in  Cooper  river.  The  Norm  Dame,  scuttled  near 
Schultz’s  Folly,  lies  as  well  as  we  could  possibly  wish,  and 
will  mak(  pom-t  s orfc,  The  reit  or  r .•  t f a - 

lors  is  an  immense  acqui.-dtiom  It  is  true  that  they  were  a 
little  riotous  and  disorderly  before  they  were  quartered,  as 
seamen  generally  regard  themselves  as  licensed  on  shore;  but 
now-'  that  thev  are  stationed,  under  the  conduct  of  their  own 
other! s.  proper  discipline  will  be  maintained.  . . . General 
Lincoln  gives  me  the  command  of  a handsome  battalion  of 
light  infer  try.  The  project  of  the  Janizaries  has  hern  fre- 
quently urged  since  you  departed,  and  sup  pot  ted  bv  new 
arguments  arising  from  our  circumstances:  but  as  the  Ii< 
of  Assembly,  in  their  wisdom,  pronounced  that  it  was  pre- 
mature when  proposed  to  them,  and  that  it  ought  to  he 
adopted  only  in  the  last  extremity,  the  TTi\y  Gonneii,-  in 
their  wisdom,  declared  that  the  seasonable  moment  was 
'passed,  ard  that  the  plan  ought  - to  be  renounced  :d  Together. 
However,  we  shall  succeed  in  spite  of  their ' languor,  and  our 
hide  pen  deuce  will  be  established  in  spite  of  the  avnrke,  the 
prejudice  and  the  piisjhanimhy  which  oppose*’  j illegible. J 
[Col.  John  Laurens,  j 

tv  2dtli  March,  the  enemy  are  advancing  Go..  ;y.  G 1 
head  of  their  army  is  about.  John  CattelV  : * 1 

they  intend  closing  over  to  Gibbs’s  place  w c it  - :\  roam 
body  They  are  busily  employ ■-.]  on  Urn  opr «•-  >•  shor«-  in 
making  Lwcines  and  oilier  thing-'.  I- suppose  it  will  be  a day 
or  two  yet,  before  they  appear  be&re  our  lines.  They  ha\  o 
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their  Rallies  at  the  mouth  of  Wappoo  Creek,  quite  open,  to  us.” 
[Afoul  trie.} 

“ 27 til  March.  A council  of  general  and  field  officers  held 
this  momin.'r  at  head -quarter*.  Tmdd-street,  for  their  opinions 
upon  the  propriety  of  evacuating  Fort  Moultrie.  They  were 
all  of  opinion  (except  Col.  Parker's  officers ) that  it  should  not 
be  evacuate  1. 

- JSrut>’. — This  is  the  first  council  of  war  called  since  I was  in 
town.  Col.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Smith  taken  bv  Col.  Wash- 
ington, at  St  otto.  The  Colonel  (Washington)  kilPd  some- 
and  sent  more  of  the  enemy's  prisoners  into  town.  Some 
boats  went  up  Ashley  river  in  the  night  from  Wappoo  Cut.” 
[Mclutodk^\ 

Tarleton  writes  : 

a27th  March.  A body  of  the  continental  calvary,  consist- 
ing of  Washington’s  and  Bland’s  fight  horse,  and  Pulaski's 
■ i d c ft  ....  I.  Han  oh  lina 

Provincial  Begiment,  with  some  other  prisoners,  and  owing  to 
the  imprudence  of  the  officer  who  commanded  the  advanced 

>t  1 A he  B : . ns,  • - t ? irs.'u  t,  w is  i the 

; g;  n mg  advj  ntage  over  thhl  : 1 j : e en < >*  .was 

rectified,  and  the  affair  ended  with  equal  loss  to  both  parties.” 

Tarleton  shows  himself  peculiar  in  his  choice  of  language 
for  this  affair.  Bams  ay  briefly  reports  it  thus  : 

a Ills  (Tarleton  V)  next  rencounter  was  on  the  27th,  with 
Lt.  Col.  Washington,  at  the  head  of  his  regular  corps  of 
horse,  between  the  ferry  on  Ashley  riv<  r and  ITmtowle’s 
bridge  on  8rono.  The  Americans  had  the  advantage,  took 
seven  prisoners,  and  drove  back  the  cavalry  of  the  British 
legion  ; but,  for  want,  of  itifhhtry,  durst  not  pursue  them.” 

a 28th  March.  Tie-  er.ernv  crossed  Ash  lev  river  in  force, 
two  mii-.-s  above  the  fi.-rrv.  cud  drove  our  smafi  pickets,  sta- 
tioned on  this  side,  down."  | \!<'Ir>:'oshA\ 

” 2fn.ii  March.  The  English  army  crossed  Ashley  river 
twelve  tidies  i o ve  th<*  town.''*  f Dc  Rm  ./>.] 

March.  Vv  * arc  fiA  ow-d  P.  >-i-y  that  the  enemy, 
or  at  i ast  a picket  of  tii  m,  hav-.  -d  Aslfi  .y  B-.vr  at 
Dray  tun  Hall.  This  shows  that  they  have  found  it  difficult 
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or  clangorous  to  cross  it  lower ; and  will  .prolong'  the  time 
ho r>e  we  are  invested  ; and.  in  all  probability,  give  time  t . 

gone  to  dispute  the  ground  with  them  inch  by  inch,  and 
thereby  to  retard  their  advances.  The  wind  has  been,  fair -tor 
the  shipping  these  two  or  three  days : but  they  lie  still  at 
Five  Fathom  Hole,  no  doubt  waiting  sir-t  +br  the  arrival  of 
th dr  troops  on  ‘the  Meek/'  But  from  their  past  conduct,  I 
belt-eye'  it  will  be. ft  tedious  siege.  In  mv  opinion,  General 
Clinton  (nor  the  Ad  mi  rail  will  not  risk  all  upon  one  die.  We 
arc  told  our  provisions  will  hold  out  very  well,  and  I assure 
you,  our  garrison,  including  the  militia,  are  in  high  spirits, 
and  wish  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  exr:vm:ty.  * ha- 
works  go  on  spirited! v,  although  our  number  of  negroes  are 
diminished.  I wish  our  friends  about  Georgetown  would 
send  us  a reinforcement  to  work  on  the  fortifications.  The 
night  before  last,  the  garrison  was  alarmed  about  10  o’clock 
at  night.  Some  boats  came  over  Ashley  river  from  Old 
Town  towards  Gibbs's  place  up  the  path*  but  they  soon 
went  back  again.  I believe  it  was  rather  a feint  to  keep  our 
forces  near  town.  It  is  possible  •they  were  apprehensive  we 
should  defend'  the  pm-cs  above  Ashley  ferry.  At  this  last 
place  we  had  a small  post.  It  is  said  now  that  they  crossed 
at  Ashley  ferry,  Wil  liman's  plantation  and  Drayton  Hah." 
[John.  L.  Greriv.k.] 

‘‘  30th  March.  This  morning  I have  heard  nothing  new. 
Last  night  we  have  been  quiet.  I wish  we  mav  continue  s-> 
three  or  four  days  longer,  in  hopes  that  the  Virginians  wu! 
come  in  that  time.  A party  of  our  horse  has  taken  prison*  r 
Col.  Hamilton  of  the  Carolina  levies,  one  Doctor  and  sewn 
privates  at  Governor  Rutledge's  house  on  the -Stoiio.  if  th 
had  come  twenty  minutes  sooner,  tiiev  wouni  have  witch  - a 
Sir  IT  airy  Clinton.  But  a few  days  before  that,  they  In. a • 
ill  lie-  advantage  .over  our  militia  horse.  They  killed 
one  Swin ton,  of  St.  Paul's  Parish*  Jos.  Smitu,  a broth- •: 
Mrs.  Farr,  and  one  Farrell,  overseer  to  Mr.  TVe.  Mr.  M-*l- 
cimmpe  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  they  t-.-  k live  or  - .a 

* Idiomatic — .meaning  the  main  path  from  the  city  through  the  ibr  .w 
precincts. — Ed. 
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prisoner?.  Capt.  Roger  Saunders  was  sent  with  a flag  to 
Gen.  Patterson,  who  commanded  the  troops  that  came  rr<  au 
Savannah  river,  said  to  V>e  aCuit  one  thuu-and.  who  treated 
him  very  rudely.  He  told  him  it  was  unmiiitary  to  com-  in 
the  rear  of  Ids  army,  and  he  deserved  to  be  hanged.  Saun- 
ders replied,  he  did  not  think  it  unmiiitary,  for  he  could  not 
know  whore  his  front  or  his  rear  was;  that,  to  be  sure,  he 
(Patterson)  had  the  power  to  hang  him,  but  lie  was  not 
afraid  to  be  hanged.  IT  than  said  he  must  go  to  head- 
quarters, where  he  would'  be -treated  better  than  he  deserved. 
He  was  detained  throe  da  vs.  Merlin  M i an  and  anoth-r 
gentleman  went  with  him  under  the  sanction  of  the  flag.  He 
(Patterson)  said  he  should  detain  thni,  as  they  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  flag.  Capt.  Saunders  told  him  it  had  been 
the  custom  of  the  Southern  army,  on  either  side,  these  two 
years  : and  if  it  was  inmmkd  to  alter  the  custom,  he  should 
have  first  given  notice  of  it.  However,  they  have  detained 
them — it  is  thought  mostly  because  they  had  two  tine  horses." 

“ 30th  March.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy  came 
within  two  miles  <J  C'  ; ! -nun  when  a pm  ty  of  200  men. 
under  Col.  Lamvns,  (and  a little  whiP  after  • wo  field  pieces.'} 
were  sent  against  them,  w ho.  after  a skirmish  of  some  hours, 
returned,  towards  sunset.  The  fortifications  of  Charleston 
were,  at  this  time,  very  incomplete.  All  the  negroes  in  town 
were  impressed,  who,  together  with  the  parties  detailed  from 
the  gni  risen,  were  employed  upon  the  works."  \De  Brahm.~\ 
aOtli  March.  1 In  enemy,  came  down  as  far  as  Gibbs's, 
from  whence  they  -icrml-h*  <1  with,  and  drove  our  light  infan- 
try, who  continued  skumPhing  with  them  all  the  day  in  view 
of  our  lines  each  o.-to  ming  end  advancing  alternately  in  ex- 
cellent order.  Lieu!.  Col.  Lfureus.  -who  commanded,  was 
reinforced  in  the  evening  by  Major  Low  and  nine  tv  men,  wilt 
two  field  pieces.  Oar  mC- and  men,  uinu listed  in  view  of 
both  armies  and  many  be.;:  a.  \Cd  vdth  wu-h  o* her  in  acts  of 
firmness  and  gallantry  ; i.  ar.a  u surly  regaining  an  old  breast- 
work the  ne.  my  t.  ok  pe-w-dou  of  in  tin-  evening,  after  onr 
people  were  ivbreatmg  regularly  to  die  geni-un.  A nice' 
point  of  hot:o:ir,  vw'la  uf  adw.nrnge ! and  afterwards . left  it 
about  dark,  ivi renting  v*  i;y  onWlv  into  the  garrison.  Our 
loss — Capt.  Bowman  killed,  M Or  Byrne  and  seven  privates. 
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wounded.  The  enemy  must  have  lost  many.  Their  view 
seemingly  was  to  draw  ev:r  men  over  the  river  into  the  woods. 
They  were  all  this  day  ferrying  their  troops  over  from  Wap- 
poo  Neck  to  Gibhs’s."  \_M<:lr,tn:<h.\ 

*'  30th  March.  Cant.  Hph'instone  of  the  navy  having  sta- 
tioned the  gal  lies  to  protect  the  boats  on  their  passage  with 
the  troops  to  the  Neck,  twelve  miles  above  Charleston,  the 
main,  body  of  the  forces  moved  from  their  ground,  embarked 
and  crossed  the  river  on  the  29:h  of  March,  without  opposi- 
tion. On  the  following  day,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ordered  the 
light  infantry  and  yagers,  supported  hv  the  grenadiers,  and 
the  other  corps  and  regiments,  to  gain  the  principal  road,  and 
move  oil  towards  the  lines  of  the  enemy.  A tew  scattered ' 
parties  of  the  Americans  skirmished  with  the  head  of  the 
column,  and  after  wounding  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  acting 
aid-de-camp  to  the  commander-in-chief,  anil  a few  private 
men.  fell  back  to  their  .fortifications.  The  rovaj  army,  with- 
out further  molestation,  took  a position  across  the  Neck,  about 
a mile  and  a half  from  Charleston,  and  effectually  invested  it 
between  the  rivers  Ashley  and  -Cooper.”  [ Tael-ion.] 

'*  31st  March.  At  dav  break,  we  observed  that  the  enemy- 
had  opened  his  Irene  lies.”  [Dc  iJouhui.] 

31st  March.  The  garrison  busily  employed  throwing  up 
works,  mounting  cannon,  Ac.,  all  day.  The  enemy  first 
broke  ground  this  night  at  a considerable  distance — say*  10  ■ 
1200  yards.  Fine  weather.  Gen.  Scott  arrived  without 
troops.”  [J/ elm  tush .] 

*4  3 1 st  March.  The  enemy  were  upon  the  Neck  about  .10 
or  12  o’clock  yesterday  morning.  Col.  Laurens  was  at  (Tibbs  s 
and  began  a skirmish  with  them,  retreating  towards,  the  -rope 
walk,  flie  enemy  had  a • field  piece.  A reinforcement  w-.- 
sent  to  him,  and  two  held  pFo-s.  and  then  in*  drove  tk- 
■ . - ; t • )H  *f  the  little  br  st-w  bo  eKirkLai 
In  tin-*  owning  he  returned  t«v  town.  Major  II y me  v.  - 
wound  ah  in  the  beginning  or  the  skinuish.  iu  do*  c- - : t.; 
wound  not  dangerous.  One  Cunt.  Bowman,  of  f.u- 
Carolina  troops,  was  ki  I led  in  the  afternoon  v eh  a cann-e; 
ball,  and  we  iiad  seven  privates  wonr.dnd.oni*  < = iangvroU'- 

lv,  through  the  thigh.  \Ve  brought  oil  ail  rim  vn-.  untied  and 
the  bodv  of  Captain  Bowman.  Several  of  the  enemy  wwo 
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killed.  Two  of  them  some  of  our  people  stripped.  The 
wind  is  westerly  this  morning.  I hope  it  vbi  continue  so  the 
whole  day.  I wish  some  of  thus **  brave  Virginia  veterans 
would  come  in  time  to  reintbrc**  our  garrison — we  certainly 
want  a tew  more  men.”  \ Jck.ii  Laris  (ja  voh.\ 

“ 3 1st  March.  The  British  began  to  cross  Ashley  river  the 
day  before  yesterday  morning,  at  a mile’s  distance  above  the 
f^ry.  The  next  day  they  advanced*  having  twits  collected 
at  the  landing  place,  opposite  Bibbs’*,  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  their  artillery,  Ac.  My  battalion  of  light  infantry 
had  '■■•sen  posted  at  the  old  advanced  work  near  Strickland’s, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  em.-mv,  and  prevent  too  sudden 
an  approach.  As  soon  as  I received  notice  of  their  advance, 
I went  forward-  with  my  Major  (Byrne)  to  reconnoitre  them. 
AYe  went  rather  too  near,  fur  single  horsemen,  to  the  yagers, 
who  fired  from  behind  trees  on  each  side  of  the  road.  The 
Major  was  unfortunately  wounded  in  the  cheek,  which  will 
deprive*  as  of  the  services  of  a valuable  officer  during  the 
siege  ; but  as  the  bones  are  not  injured,  the  surgeon  appre- 
hends no  danger.  The  violence  of  the  blow  dismounted  him, 
and  Id  ;;d  bandy  time  to  cover  his  retr  at  and  drive  oft  his 
h<  The  Tib  s-dan  seized  the  Major's  had,  but  did  not  enjoy 
the-  trophy  lung,  being  killed  in  the  skirmish  which  ensued, 
and  the  trophy  was  recovered,  Mv  corps  was  drawn  up  in 
the  rear  of  the  old  entrenchment  above  mentioned,  and  two 
platoons  were  posted  in  proper  places  for  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  their  horse,  should  they  advance,  and  for  the  security 
of  our  dunks,  fiiey  advanced  a field  piece  in  the  road,  and 
•filed  oft  parties  of  infantry  and  cavalry  to  our  right  and  left, 
with  a view  of  turning  us;  but  finding  that  tin  w w-re  likely 
to  i;-  exposed.  they  d«Mst"d.  Tin-  General.  (Lincoln.)  in  the 
meantime,  informed  [me]  by  C T Termini,  that  it  was  not  his 
intentmn  We  Mould'  seriously — that  the  object  of  our 

being  advance- 1 was  ut.sw-evd- — -and  l hat  h-  wished  me  to 
withdraw  the  mi. miry  to  d>-_r  -*-s.  After  some  scattering  fire 
between  the  ads  a nee  mm  kswtau  on  each  side,  l withdrew 
the  corps  by  platoons,  ndm  u.atcl  v,  to  a position  near  the  lines, 
an ; remained  'tie*  re  oil  rise  afternoon.'  H s i-.-g  advanced 
patrols  of  marksmen.  1 Tub  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the 
British,  requested  a coupio  of  field  pieces;  but  as  it  did  not 
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enter  into  the  General’s  plan  to  engage  seriously,  and  as,  in 
filer,  there  wjis  no  valuable  purpose  to  ho  answered,  he  did  not 
send  them  at  that  time.”  | €•>/.  John  Lauren-';.] 

s,31>t  March.  Learned  that  Col.  Laurens  with  his  light 
infantry  had  a skirmish  with  the  enemy  on  the  Neck.  His 
party  consisted  of  about  130  men ; was  reinforced  by  Col. 
Ternant  with  120  more,  and  drove  the  enemy,  who  fired 
about  a dozen  cannon  shot,  one  of  which  killed  Cant.  Bow- 
man, of  Gen.  Hogan’s  brigade.  We  bad  six:  men  wounded 
in  the  affair,  besides  Major  Hyrne,  who  fell,  from  his  horse, 
and  left  his  hat  on  the  field.  This  was  afterwards  taken  from 
t I l .m  ger,  when  the  e L < )<  1. 

Laurens  did  not  return  any  cannon  shot.”  [Journal  of  Moses 
Young.] 

1st  April.  Fine  weather.  Our  troops  employed  as  yes- 
terday. AH  quiet  on  both  sides.  Charleston  militia  ordered 
from  the  Bay  to  the  right  of  the  lines — first  time.”  [Mc- 
Intosh 

" 1st  and  2d  April.  The  enemy’s  works  were  a little 
extended,  and  ours  augmented.”  \De  Brahm.] 

‘"1st  and  2d  April.  Col.  Neville  arrived  from  Wood  lord’s 
brigade,  With,  despatches  for  the  General.  ! . . Friday  night, 
about  10  o’clock,  a deserter  from  the  enemy  swam  across 
Wappoo,  which  occasioned  an  alarm  in  our  lines,  and  spread 
through  the  town.  The  deserter  says  that  Sir  IL  Ciinfiou 
was  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  General  Leslie  mortally,  on 
the  30th  inst. ; that  the  enemy’s  main  body  was  on  the 
Neck  ; says  that  Mr.  Farr  is  treated  with  great  contempt  by 
the  British  - officers,  who  oblige  him  to  work  with  the  fatigue 
parties.  Another  deserter  saws  Clinton  is  wounded  in  th 
hand,  and  Cornwallis  in- the  head  ; that  he  has  la-am  several 
of  the  British  officers  saw  thev  almost  despair  of  being  able 
to  take  Charlestown.”  fd/  >v.v  Young.] 

“ 2d  April.  The  onemv  verv  busv  on  Saturday  night  with 
boats  in  Ashley  river,  supposed  to  be  son  •ling  sr.ae-  and  pre- 
visions from  James’s  Island  to  the  arn-v  on  i be  Avk.  sa mo- 
night  tliey  opened  their  trenches  at  tin. 4 distance  >>r  ahuiir. 
1000  yards  from  bur  lines.  Another  dess-rca*  s.p.  > ;n*-y  Imve 
sixteen  2 6 pounders  ready  to  mounr,.  un-re.”  [J/- Y.jung. :j 
“2d  April.  Foggy  morning — the  enemy  very  busy  the 
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two  last  nights  throwing  up  their  works  and  entrenchments, 
which  are  seen  this  morning  very  plain. from  our  lines.  Or.  : 
redoubt  is  nearly  opposite  our  nine  gun  battery  on  the  right 
of  the  horn-work,  and  another  a little  to  the  left  of  the  horn- 
work,  about  1000  yards  distant.  Their  shipping  lie  orf  the 
bur  very  quiet.  Our  allowance  of  beef  shortened*  and  sugar 
ordered  in  lieu  thereof.  Guard  altered,  drc.”  [McIntosh^] 

“ 2d  April.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  to  the  2d  inst.,  the 
enemy  erected  three  works,  about  half  a mile  from  our  lines. 
We  tired  a few  shot  at  them,  I believe,  with  very  little  effect.” 
[•John  Le  wis  Gervais.] 

4i  3d  April.  This  morning  another  work  appeared  to  their 
right,  towards  Ashley  river,  about  CaunouV  place.  A deserter 
came  in,  also,  who  reports  that  the  day  of  the  drinnish,  Lord 
Sinclair  was  mortally  wounded.”  [John  .Lewis  Gervaisi] 

“ 3d  April.  This  morning,  the  batten*  (F)  was  discovered 
upon  a height  at  Hampstead  ; a battery  of  four  pieces  was 
constructed  on  our  right  to  oppose  that  of  the  enemy;  from 
which,  as  from  all  the  others,  a continual  tiring  of  shot  and 
bombs  was  kept  up  the  following  night  along  the  lines.”  [De 
BrahwL\ 

ki  3d  April.  Though  our  cannon  have  been  continually 
playing  upon  the  enemy  since  Friday  night,  it  does  not  seem 
to  retard  their  works  ; they  are  busily  employed  day  and 
night  in  completing  the  two  redoubts  above  mentioned,  and 
erecting  another  on  our  left,  nearly  opposite  battery  Xo.  4. 
about  the  same  distance  with  the  others  from  our  line.”  [Ale- 
lutosh.] 

“ 3d  April.  Mr.  Sea  grove  arrived  on  Monday,  with  an 
account  that  Gen.  Woodford’s  brigade  was  at  Camden,  on 
Wednesday,  the  29th  March,  and  would  be  within  40  miles 
of  town  on  Monday  evening,”  [J/o.vrs  Foeoy.j 

Capt.  Whipple  dined  with  Col.  Laurens,  and  proposed 
that  he  should  be  authorized  to  take  an  exact  account  of  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  provisions  in  CbarU-stown,  for  which 
purpose  he  would  take  with  him  the  pursers  of  the  fleet; 
ottered  to  lav  a bet  that  we  had  not  salt  provisions  for  40 
Tays.  38  of  his  own  crew  now  in  the  ho>pital ; 2 of  them 
died  yesterday.”  Young.  \ 
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“ 3d  April.  The  enemy  are  now  before  our  lines,  and 
throwing  up  works  very  fast.  They  have  four  redoubts 
abreast  finished  ; one  at  the  broad  road  at  Watson’s  ; one  at 
HampsCad,  wliere  St.  Edmond  Head’s  house  stood  ; and  one 
between  these  two;  another  they  have  on  our  left  near  Cum- 
ing's point.  I suppose,  to-night,  the)'  will  have  one  where 
Tagq  i rouse  st  jod.  S\  < b gan  to  a : t rad<  th  m yes- 
terday, and  shall  continue  every  day.  Their  batteries  are  not 
yet  opened  ; but  1 suppose  to-morrow  or  next  day  they  will 
begin.  Then  you  will  hear  a great  deal  of.  noise,  but- there 
is  very  little  danger  from  this  sort  of  fighting.  1 hope  the 
obstructions  laid  across  our  river,  before  the  Exchange,  will 
deter  their  shipping  from  coming  up.  Wo  have  established  a 
hospital  at  C’ainhoy  Meeting  House,  for  all  those  who  are  not 
able  to  do  duty  to  repair  to.  I forgot  to  mention  to  you  that 
the  women  walk  out  from  town  to  the  lines  with  all  the  com- 
posure imaginable,  to  see  us  cannonade  the  enemy  ; but  I 
fancy  when  the  enemy  begin,  they  will  make  themselves 
pretty  scarce.  "We  had  a skirmish  with  the  enemy  on  their 
approach  to  our  lines.  Col.  Laurens  commanded  a corps  of 
light  troops,  and  fought  them  two  or  three  hours.  Several 
were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides,  and  was  obliged  to 
retire  within  the  lines.  Major  Byrne  was  wounded  in  this 
ski rmish .”  [J/oe l trie. J 

k*  4th  April.  This  morning  discovered  to  us  the  enemy’s 
battery  very  much  injured.”  \De  Braking 

4th  April.  Several  deserters  came  in  to  us  within  this 
three  or  four  days  past,  who  say  that  on  Thursday  last  the 
enemy  had  upwards  of  twenty  men  killed  and  wounded — 
among  the  last  was  Lord  St.  Clair  and  a Lt.  Col. ; and  that 
they  were  bringing  their  heavy  cannon  on  the  At-ok.  The 
cannonading  from  our  batteries  continues  day  and  night. 
Two  ten-inch  and  one  seven-inch  mortar  are  removed  from 
the  Bay  to  play  upon  them.  They  are  ail  this  day  hard  at 
work,  finishing  their  batteries,  redoubts,  and  titrowing  up 
lines  of  communication.  A sortie,  to  be  command-  d by  (Jen. 
Scott,  Col.  Clark,  Lt.  Col.  Laurens,  <fcc.t  was  iutended,  but  was 
not  put  into  execution.  Fine  weather.  The  continental  ship 
Ranger  and  the  French  ship  cannonaded  the  enemy's  works 
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on  our  right,  from  Town  Creek,  which  was  returned  by  two 
24  pounders  from  their  field  pieces.  Wolf -pits  begun,  and 
additional  works  in  the  gorge  of  the  horn  work.”  [McIntosh. \ 

“4th  April.  This  morning  another  work  appeared  at  the 
enemy’s  left,  at  Hampstead,  on  a rbing  piece  of  ground.  This 
obliged  us  to  make  a traverse  opposite  to  it  to  secure  our  new 
lines  near  Liberty  Tree.  Our  continental  frigate,  the  Ranger, 
was  sent  up  Town  Creek  to  cannonade  this  work,  but  she  made 
very  bad  shots.  The  enemy  fired  at  her  with  field  pieces, 
with  more  skill,  hit  her  two  or  three  times  and  obliged  her  to 
sheer  off.  Now  an  expedition  was  <fetennin*vl  on,  to  send 
three  armed  vessels  to  take  them  (the  British ) en  rmv.;r, 
whilst  a detachment  of  the  garrison,  under  command  of  G s. 
Laurens,  were  to  endeavour  to  take  possession  of  this  work 
and  destroy  it.  Turing  the  afternoon  we  kept  a brisk  fire  at 
their  works  and  threw  a few  shells  at  them.  But  the  wind 
being  contrary,  the  vessels  were  not  got  up  after  sunset,  which 

I aui  afraid  will  frustrate  the  intended  expedition  altogether; 
at  least  it  will  render  it  more  precarious  to-morrow.  .Luckily 
the  enemy’s  shipping  is  not  come  up  vet.  The  wind  has  been 
westerly. all  day.”  [./»  G Lewi*  Gcrmis.] 

4th  April.  Tuesday  morning,  (4th,)-  the  Ranger  was  order- 
ed up  Cooper  river  to  discover  the  situation  of  the  enemy’s 
battery  on  Hampstead  Hill,  upon  which  depended  the  propri- 
ety of  a sally  from  our  lines  (against  that  work)  of  500  men, 
who  were  held  in  lvadiness  to  act  as  soon  as  a certain  signal 
should  be  made  by  Captain  Simpson.  When  he  got  within 
the  reach  of  the  enemv  he  began  to  fire,  and  a very  heavy 
cannonade  commenced  from  our  lines.  This  was  continued 
until  the  Ranger  received  a shot  in  her  bow  from  a field-piece 
brought  to  the  side  of  die  river  by  the  British  troops.  She 
then  returned,  and  Major  Clarkson,  who  was  sent  in  her  hy 
the  General,  reported  that  the  enemy’s  work  on  Hampstead 
Hill  was  euchred  ; the  intended  sortie  was  hdd  aside.  The 
cannonade  was  removed  from  our  lines  and  continued  without 
intermission  all  tuesday,  principally  dir-.o-d  against  the 

II  imps  tend  battery,  which  was  very  mu  eh  damaged,  and  the 
eta? *mzures,  7 in  number,  destroved.  We  kept  up  the  fire 
during  the  night,  and  prevented  the  enemy  from  bringing 
their  guns  to  that  place,  as  asserted  by  two  deserters  who 
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carae  in  about  an  hour  before  day.  Mr.  Dervil,  a sensible 
officer  of  our  navy,  is  of  opinion  that  the  enemy  only  mean  to 
amuse  us  on  the  Neck,  until  they  laud  their  troops  from  Wap- 
poo  under  our  batteries  on  Ashley  river,  when*  he  thinks  we 
are  weakest.  SCO  Charlestown  militia  within  the  lines;  about 
300  from  the  country.  General  Williamson  at  Augusta  with  a 
very  trifle  of  men.  Col.  Thompson  raising  men — has  trot  20. 
Col.  Kershaw  sent  about  35  troops  to  town."  Young 

“5th  April.  Last  night  the  tire  of  our  batteries  was  kept 
up  as  heretofore.  The  enemy’s  trade v (G)  approached  the 
town  and  fired  upon  it  all  night.  We  began  to  dig  wells  in 
our  fort  and  to  close  up  the  gorge  of  the  horn-work.'’  \_De 
Urakm.J 

“5th  April.  Last  night  we  fired  a great  deal,  all  night,  and 
threw  several  shells  at  the  enemy's  works  ; and  saw,  this 
morning,  it  had  greatly  damaged  their  work  at  Hampstead 
and. had  prevented  them  from  erecting  any  new  works.  About 
7 o'clock  this  morning,  Thomas  Horry,  attending  the  negroes 
on  the  public  works,  received  a contusion  from  a spent  musket 
ball,  from  the  works  on  their  right,  in  his  right' shoulder.  It 
was  the  first  shot  fired  against  the  town.  He  thought  at  first 
it  had  only  cut  the  cape  of  his  great  coat,  but  on  inspection  it 
had  drawn  blood,  was  greatly  swelled  in  the  afternoon,  and 
his  arm  grown  very  stiff.  The  enemy  fired  a few  shots  after- 
wards, without  doing  any  damage.  The  negroes  were  a 
little  frightened  at  first,  but  they  continued  at  their  work. 
During  the  day  we  fired  a few  cannon  shot  at  them,  and 
threw  some  shells  right  into  their  -works.  Last  night  three 
deserters  came  in,  who  say  our  cannon  did  not  kill  many. 
[•John  Lt  > ’G  Cran'd ?.s\] 

■“5th  April.  Last  night  the  enemy  carried  on  their  ap- 
proaches to  Hampstead  Hill,  upon  which  they  erected  a bat- 
tery for  twelve  cannon,  and  a mortar  battery  a little  in  th>* 
rear  of  it;  although  we  were  annoying  them  with  our  cannon 
and  mortars.  The  enemy’s  batteries  on  Wap  poo  .V--k,  mm 
four  of  their  gallics  which  came  out  of  Wappuo  Crock  into 
tlie  stream  of  Ashley. river  for  the  purpose,  cannonaded  tsn- 
ve.-t  side  of  the  town  brisk! v all  night.  without  any  other 
damage  than  shattering  some  ho  us*  •*,  killing  two  horses  at 
mv  quarters,  and  killing  one  man  in  King-street."  [McIntosh, j 
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“5th  April.  Very  little  firing  from  our  lines  on  Wednes- 
day (5th).  - Jn  the  evening  the  enemy  sent  2 galleys  about 
two-thirds  across  Ashley  river,  and  began  to  cannonade  about 
8 o’clock,  being*  very  dark.  Their  oi »je'et  seemed  to  be  our 
battery,  No.  1,  on  Coming's  Point,  where  the  dd  South- Caro- 
lina regiment  is  posted.  Their  shot  were  24  and  32  pound- 
ers, and  struck  the  following*  houses  in  town,  viz:  Mr.  Fergu- 
son’s, the  General’s.  Alexander  Pose's.  Col.  M-nidanN,  Mr. 
Lowndes's,  the  Magazine,  Mr.  ^hubrick's,  Mr.  McQueen’s,  a 
small  house  in  King-street,  near  Mr.  Wills's,  Mr.  iJemong’s,  a 
house  in  Hori beck’s  aiiey,  one  near  Mr.  Gervais's.  .... 
Mr.  Morrow,  of  the  militia  grenadiers,  was  killed  by  a *24 
pounder,  as  he  stood  at  his  own  door  in  King-street,  and  one 
of  Capt.  War  ley's  men  wounded  in  the  shoulder.  A few  shot 
were  returned  by  Capt.  Pines,  from  battery  No.  *2  on  Com- 
ing’s Point.’’  [J/od-es  Fomig.] 

*l  5th  April.  Last  Wednesday  night,  5th  April,  the  enemy 
detached  50  horse  and  500  foot,  to  surprise  our  cavalry  at  Mid- 
dleton’s place  ; they  went  by  way  of  l)r.  Garden's  and  came 
out -at  Tom  Smith’s;  entered  Col.  Washington’s  encampment 
with  fixed  bayonets,  found  the  fires  burning,  but  no  troops. 
The  Colonel  had  taken  the  precaution  to  remove  to  the  23 
Mile  House,  being  apprehensive  the  enemy  had  received  infor- 
mation of  his  situation  from  two  deserters  who  left  him  the 
night  before.  The  British,  being  disappointed,  commenced' 
their  retreat,  and  Col.  Washington  sent  a party  of  his  horse 
after  them,  who  picked  up  three  of  the  enemy’s  rear  guard.' 
[J/osto-  Young.] 

**  6th  April.  The  nre  of  the  batteries  and  the  works  con- 
tinued as  before.  To-day  the  vN  agreements  ueder  General 
Woodford  arrived.”  \_De  Brahm.\ 

“ 6th  April.  The  enemy  approached  from  their  centre  re- 
doubt, and  ..-meted  a battery  of  live  nuns  opposite,  upon  tin- 
angle  between  our  batteries  No.  ii  and  12.  Our  cannon  an  i 
mortars  played  briskly  and  were  well  directed,  ail  last  night 
and  this  day  ; and  'were  doubly  tvmrted  upon,  us  during  bi- 
night  from  their  gal  lies  and  batteries  upon  Wappoo  'Neck,  as 
be  tore. 

“Gen.  Woodford,  with  his  brigade,  came  into  the  garrC  a 
from  Addison’s  ferry,  over  Cooper  river;  and  some  North-Car- 
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olina  militia  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Harrington  d 

\jlrl  n Utah.  ] 

•*  iUli  April.  Thursday,  (G.)  Capfc;  1*  raw  ley’s  galley  v.  • - 
mantled  with  2 gun?,  and  in  the  night  the  enemy’s  gal.;-  - 
again  cannonaded  u>.  The  same  night  the  enemy  raised  a 
covert  way  betwen  their  works  on  the  Aeek,  as  they  did 
some  nights  ago  at  Wappood  [Mott*  IW>k/.] 

“ 6th  April.  Friday,  at  10  o’clock,  < »*•  renal  Woodford’s 
brigade  arrived  in  Charleston,  consisting  of  about  a thou-- : d 
mend  very  fine  looking  troops,  the  sight  of  whom  nuid*- 
amazing  alteration  in  the  countenances  of  tlr©  citizens,  w’n.o  had 
ired  ■ ' ffernoon, 

were  man?>d.  ar.d  a nv.  de  jo  it  was  fired  from  13  pi*  *••  ' *. 

cannon,  followed  hr  three  huzzas  from  the  troops.  The  Char 

ton  militia  were  ordered  from  the  right  of  our  lines  to  mho 
post  on  Sou tli  Bay  : the  Virginia  troops  supplied  their  pi,.t  . 
The  enemy  have  not.  yet  been  able  to  mount  a single  gun  ■ 
the  Neck.  The  inhabitants  very  busy  in  throwing  up  be. ok  • 
of  earth  against  their  dwelling  houses  to  secure  them  from  t-:«.- 
British  shot.  The  wind  fair  for  the  enemy’s  shipping.  Co!. 
Laurens  surprised  that  the  British  • A cl  mb  ah  does  nor  in:  dr- 
use of  the  present  opportunity.  . . . Two' horses  b.e!* -ag- 

ing to  Cen.  McIntosh’s  aids,  killed  last  1 hursday  night.  Ca;  ; . 
Warley  tells  me  that  a few  of  the  3d  regiment  of  SoiuL-Ca 
olina,  are  in  the  small-pox  on  hoard  the  Hospital  Ship  : 
five  or  >ix  of  the  officers  of  that  regiment  have  bad  tin-  < 
order.  The  enemy  strong  in  works  at  War  poo.  which,  Co  - 1 
Laurens  says,  is  naturally  very  defensible,  and  they  Lave  '■ 
it  ■ • cf  dm  betwe 

army  on  the- Neck  and  stores  on-jarr.es  Bland.  The  lai< 
to* cement  from  the  JCorth v a nt - ( Vir>  o-.o.  he  it  rf-mi ». w ! 
have  had  the  small- p ox.-  Mr.  Owen’s  wound  Leak'd  up,  m 
very  painful,.  Bis  Lde  fatigue  on  the  lines  has  hurt  t. 
mu  did  { J/Vo.S'  IV;.eo.l 

”6th  April.  Last  night  about  9 o’clock,  the  enemy  I - . 
to  cannonade  the  town  from  Bur  or  the  gal  lies  and  tin 
teries  at  W;;f>]  oo  Cut.  1 Lev  wounded  me-  mar  oi  the 
regiment  at  the  Ik.i;  tv  at;  C^nm  nd  Ik  mi.  1 he  v.  v- 

* About  7 UO  says  M-cmLrie.  '-{Ed. 
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'Pinckney  h bouse,  Mrs.  EliVs,  the  corner  of  King-street,  Tho- 
on  the  ‘ ( ■ . Ski i 

Governor’s,  received  a shot  each,  and  one  -3 *2 1 ' > . had  fell  in  the 
Governor's  yard.  The  bullets  whistled  thick  by  my  house, 
but  I received  no  damage.”  [John-  Lewis  (Ljrwjm.'] 

••7th  April.  Last  night  the  enemy  erected  another  work 
n.-ar  Ashley  river.  About  11  o’clock  they  began  a heavy 
cannonade  from  the  same  quarter  as  lost  uigbt.  They  fired 
it  . • . ►£.  i 1 [ i ma  n lg-str 

a carpenter  named  Morrow^  jiist  as  he  was  going  out  of  his 
house.  Several  houses  were  damagvd  by  24  and  d2lb.  shot; 
amor.  >•  them.  Mr,  F»  rguson's  : next-  to  him.  Om.  McIntosh’s 
quarters,  in  which  he  had  two  horses  killed;  Mr.  Lowndes’s 
bouse— -he  was  at  the  lines;  Daniel  Horry’s  Louses-  enter 
b fibre*  i ?) ; Capt.  Stuart's.  Lenox’s,  Thomas  Fid  Dr's,  and 
sever:-!  others  in  King-street.  The  firing  continued  till  about 
o o’clock  this  morning.  My  house  has  again  escaped.”  [John 
L?.wis  Ge  reals.] 

*•  7 th  A mil.  Very  little  fire  from  our  batteries  last  night, 
and  none  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  enemy  has  pro* 
i -light  i p u tllei.  All  ou  w<  k a n 

ployed  in  digging  wells.”  f JJe  Hr  ah 

••  7;ii  April.  This  afternoon  twelve  sail  of  the  enemy’s 
shipping  passed  Fort  Moultrie,  under  a very  heavy  cannonade 
from  the  fort,  winch  was  s-martiy  returned  from  each  of  the 
Drips  as  they  passed  singly.  One  of  them,  a largo  store  ship, 
ran  aground  in  the  Cove,  and  was  blown  up  by  her  own  people. 
One  fifty  and  two  forty-four  gun  ships,  four  frigates,  two  ships 
supposed  to  lie  -transports,  a schooner  and  a 4o* >p.  anchored 
ohftsom  - remai  ;di  Five  iom  Hole. 

TD*  damage  done  the  s! doping  is  uncertain ; but  not  a man 
hurt  in  die  tor t."  j 

” 7th  April.  The  i irginiaos  are  now*  landing  at  Gadsden’s 
wuarh  . . . No  doubt  you  hoard  the*  .ir.ng  \ csterday . 

It  was  the  British  men-of-var.  passing  Fort  Moultne.  Thev 
;vo-  ii.av  lying  by  Fort  dohiu- m.  The  fort  has  damaged  them 
a hr  tic*  and  bAg  1 th-ui  to  burn  one  got  on  shor*\  .We  ean- 
o-e  r.Ml  wh-tlDr  it  is  a m.Ui-of-war  or  a st< nv  <l but  we  see 
the  p-.-*pD  from  the  fort  are  very  busy  in  picking  up  their 

Ci  r. \SLo.rftt'li'.  j 
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u 7th  April.  At  half-past  3 o’clock,  the  British  fleet  got 
under  wriHu  the  Admiral  in  the  Roebuck  vras  th* • headmost 
ship,  and  the  Renown  brought  up  the  rear  ; the  Romulus  with 
four  frigates  mid  two  smaller  vessels  in  a line  in  the  centre. 
Each  of  tiie  ships  gave  the  fort  a broadside,  and  one  of  the 
frigates  had  her  tore  topmast  carried  away  by  n shot  from  the 
fort,  which  saluted  them  in  verv  quick  succession,  so  that  in  a 
few  minutes  both  fort  and  passing  ships  were  enveloped  in 
smoke.  Xo  other  visible  damage  done  to  the  enemy,  and  in 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  their  writhing,  they 
cast  anchor  again  under  Fort  Johnson,  i he  ace  extending 
towards  Hog  Island.  The-  Roebuck  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
come  upon  a careen.  A vessel,  supposed  to  be  a store  ship, 
got  aground  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  fort,  upon  which 
Col,  Pinckney  sent  to  Haddrilbs  Point  a couple  of  held  pieces, 
which  played  upon  her  so  quickly  that  the  hands  were  obliged 
to  take  to  their  boats  and  then  set  her  on  fire. 

“ This  afternoon,  Gen.  Woodford's  brigade  arrived  in  very 
good  time,  for  yesterday  the  time  of  the  Xorth-Carolina  mili- 
tia expired,  end  they  refused  to  do  any  farther  duty.”  [John 
Z'orR  fr  ;/>xo’A\] 

44  8th  April.  Last  night  the  enemy  commenced  a battery 
of  six  pieces.  Ali  our  workmen  employed  in  making  tra- 
verses. A quarter  of  an  hour  before  sunset,  the  British  fleet 
passed  Fort  Moultrie  under  a heavy  fire  on  both  rides,  and 
anchored  in  a line  near  Fort  Johnson.  Xo  person  killed  or 
wound-  d in  Fort  Moultrie.  The  fleet  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing vessels — one  of  50  guns,  two  of  40,  four  frigates  ; two 
vessels  armed  i en  flute;  and  two  other  smaller  ones.  One  of 
those  armed  enjiate,  grounded  on  a bank. called  ’ the  Green. 
[3e  Brahni.\ 

“ 8th  April.  The  cannonade  from  the  garrison  is  continued 
night  Id  wt  i ird-tl  men  - - - tl  y at 

withstand! ag, constant  1 v <ms  j fi  .-ved  carp.  ;..c  ri,  Irnpr-ro-.n-aes 
and  finishing  their  batteries’:  and  Ur  - r HuterLs  owr  Asm-y 
river,  and  their  gullies  from  Wuppoo  Creek,  pay  us  in  kind. 
peoin: !v  at  night.  The  Charlestown  militia  am  -r-  H from 
V h- : ri*4 Ht  o;  .‘he  ike.'-  SOC;  Or-v.  a-  f. . ay,  <.<rc. 

Hogan  Pike-'  their  place  in  the  lines : Gcu.  Wc-  lt'ord  on  his 
iefCAe.”  [McIntosh.] 
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Sth  April.  God.  Lincoln  received  no  report  from  Fort 
Moultrie,  until  th< • afternoon  of  Sunday,  when  Major  Pinckii'-;. 
came  up  and  informed  Ant  not  a single  man  had  been  hurt, 
and  but  about  ten  of  the  enemy’s  shot  struck  any  part  of  tie: 
work*.  . . . Sunday  afternoon,  (Apr.  Craw  Ay's  galley 

advanced  upon  the  headmost  ship  belonging  to  the  enemy, 
and  gave  her  severed  shot,  which  we;-;'  returned  very  briskly 
from  the  ship.  The  gaiiey  then  retired.1'  [Jicoos  Young 

The  British  had  now  -/one  through  till  the  preliminaries  of 
investment.  A single  passage  or  two  from  Tnrleton,  will  suf- 
fice to  connect  events  in  the  chain  of  our  narrative. 

The  -General  and  hi*  engini  - e-pei 

and  mode  of  attack,  a bugo  working  party  broke  ground,  un- 
der cover  of  an  advanced  detachment,  on  the  night" of  the  1st 
of  April.  Two  hrge  redoubts  weiv  thrown  up  within  600 
yards  of  the  American  lints,  and  were  rot  discovered  before 
daybreak,  when  the  tire  from  the  town  had  very  inconsiderable 
eifeet.  The  next  evening  another  redoubt  was  added,  and  for 
five  successive  days  - and  nights,  the  labour  of  artificers  and 
soldiers  Wes,  directed  to  the  comtiuetion  of  batteries,  which. 

on  the  sth  (April)  were  completed  with  artillery 

The  Koi-hnck,  Richmond, Romulus,  Blonde,  Virginia.  Raleigh, 
•Sandw  idi.  and  Renown,  weighed  about  one  o'B<  ck.  arid  ex- 
hb'iud  a magnificent  and  satisfactory  spectacle  to  the  royalists, 
by  steadily  effecting  their  passage,  under  the  fire  of  the  Amer- 
an  tteri  5,  with  the  trifling  loss  of  27  men.  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Acetiis,  a store  ship,,  grounded  and  was  burnt. 

. The  frigates,  now  taking  a position  under  James 
Blond,  mocked  up  the  harbour,  arid  Charlestown  was  debarred 
toco  oil  cormnunieutiou  with  tha  country,  except  in  that  quar- 
ter which  faced  the  river.  Cooper.1'  [f  ee.-ycho/s.] 

■'  h!  n Apnb  Tl:e  vessel  wliieh  grounded  was  abandoned 
and  burnt  by  the  crew  Usi  night.  This  morning  the  >•,  m- 
njeu.ceni'-nt  of  a Cur  . -re  (L)  appeared  in  front  of  our  left. 
C’ur  workmen . cm.pM'Vvd  as  heji  iofore.”  [ jdV  Beahm-]. 

'■  9ih  April.  Ties  •; nemy ' la>t  night  rir-d  on  th*-ir  ap- 
p,v'-:‘,;ii<;  < U;UjC,  fl  i • : 2 i ' l.-i>  * ioubf,  aiiO  T.hryW  U],  i b-Ott-rV  111' 

t;  u earn: on  against  the  angle  of  our  adwinc  J rCcode.  or  halt 
itl  ; and  7 
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md  some  at  their  shipping  at  Fort  Johnson,  without  effect.'* 
| McIntosh.^ 

9th  April.  A continued  series  of  fatigues,  hard  duty  and 
want  of  rest,  incident  to  a besieged  garrison,  has  been  our  lot 

in  a very  high  degree  for  these  last  ten  days  past 

The  three  Virginia  regiments  arrived  here  a few  days  ago, 
and  wear  the  appearance  of  what  tle-v  are  in  reality — hardy 
veterans.  A saivo  from  13  pffees  of  artillery  and  a loud 
hurra,  apprised  the  besieging  army  of  this  reinforcement.  In- 
deed, they  were  sufficiently  apprised  of  it  bv  the  vessels,  elev- 
en in  number,  coining  down  Cooper  river  with  them.  An  op- 
portunity was  umbrtwately  given,  \>y  marching  the  wipe,..* 
corps,  in  regular  order,  ta&heir encampuu- nt>..to  ascertain  th  ir 
precise  number : which,  not  according  -with  the  expectations 
almost  universally  entertained,  mnv  have  been  the  occasion  of 
so ve ral  desertions  which  happened  the  same  night.  . . Extren:  • 
caution  marks  the  conduct  of  Sir  Harry.  Even  at  WanpO". 

■ . . ■ ■ .... 
To  speak  freely  of  our  works,  they  cannot  be  considered  in  any 
other  light  than  patch  work, — no  regular  system  can  be  true-  •«  ! . 

1 he  enemy  have  discovered ' much  judgment  in  the  pod  a on 
tiny  have  taken : for,  till  they  had  demonstrated  the  truth 
the  epithet  given  above,  by  tire,  and  our  guns  being  brought 
to  bear  on  their  works,  it  would  have  l been J deem.-J  hcre-y 
to  have  suggested  this  idea.  Nothing  could  be  moo-  ev  id-n- 
th an  that  a strong  battery  would  be  erected  at  Hampste-rn 
Hill  ; vet,  when  it  struck  our  sight  in  the  morning,  mil y tr 

2 ns  u d be  *oi  ght  to  beer.  The  error,  fan  t,  h«  d ■ 
attended  to  the  dav  before,  and  a battery  of  thru.*  guns  w.-e 
tk-u.  set  ub.>ut.  jfH>  yards 'to  the.  w stward  of  tie:  indnm  V 

Tj. esc  .five  gtu  s j.  ive  been  almost  incessantly  • ■■d.  : ? 

have  retarded  this  work  of  the  enemy  very  conffd-rubly.  t ••• 
deed,  thev  h;o  o 'found  more  trouM  - there  than  any  w'v  ■ 

S,eue  been  thrown.  < o;eedn>giy  e ■ 

it.  . . . As  fir  as  [ caff  learn,  tame-  are*  oevo-  l v.  • \ - • 

lines  of  communication  between  all  the  British  works  on  ! • 
At-ek.  Thor  •'•iu  summon,  l aopreh  ud.  in  a ' ■•)r  • 

The  answer  is  obvious.  On  the  next  night  a ;•  c:.  irdiu  ■ 
will  commence,  and  an  incessant  cannonade  from  hi  ouu;  ? 
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usher  in  the  dawn  of  the  important  day.  . . . A sorb- 

tv  as  in  contemplation  a few  da  vs  since.  The  Hampstead  bat 
ury  was  the  object.  Two  ships  were  to  co-op.- nib*  with  Gen. 
Scott,  who  had  the  command.  But,  I think,  v..ry  fortunately, 
the  wind  veering  to  the  westward,  p-r. -vented  it  being  attempt- 
ted.  A very  large  body  of  troops  (British)  were  within  ten 
minutes  run  to  reinforce  the  party,  (working  at  Hampstead,) 
which  could  not  be,  of  itself  kss  than  350.  Judge  then  «/ 
the  probable  issue,  more  espoeiallv,  when  you  are  informed 
[that]  the  saliyers  were  not  volunteers  or  picked  troops,  but 
oven  some  of  our  Charlestown  militia  were  draughted  tor  the 
service.  . . . With  respect  to  the  issue  of  the  siege,  it 

w v 1 1 ; sum  is  to  give  an  l it  ik  What- 

ever side  success  favours,  1 am  perfectly  confident  we  wili 
merit  it.  A blockade,  regular  approaches,  and  slow  cautious 
movements,  will  be  most  favourable  to  the  enemy,  and  they 
cannot  but  know  it.  An  assault.  ev»-u  if  siKccssiul,  will  cos 1 
them  too  dear,  to  be  attempted."’  [ Thomas  Wdls,  Jr.] 

" 6th  April.  The  present  state  .of  suspense  is  a state  of 
hope,  and  well  founded  hope,  considering  the  slow  progress  of 
the  enemy  ; for,  although  .thev  broke  ground  the  night  of  the 
1st.  last.,  and  commenced  at  once  with  the  first  parallel,  which 
they  have  supported  with  redoubts,  there  appear  to  be  only 
two  works  deemed  for  batteries;  one  on  our  right,  the  other 
on  our  left ; in  a very  imperfect  state,  and  with  unfinished  com- 
munications. In  the  meantime,  the  Virginia  [force]  has  arrived : 
the  remainder  of  Scott's  levies  are  at  hand;  our  works  are 
daily  improving  and  strengthening  ; in  addition  to  our  abba- 
tis,  we  have  covered  the  whole  front  with  wolf-traps  which  will 
remain  an  excellent  defence  against  storm,  afo-r  they  have 
ch-ared  away  .our  abb.ms  by  an  incessant  fire  of  artillery.  Our 
obstructions  in  Cooper  river  are  completed,  which  prevent  the 
enemy  from  aceonudishiru:  tiie  in  vest  it  lire.  A bodv  of  Aorta- 
nrouna  in;  bun.  marchAc  to  our  a^kranc-e.  is  ordered  to  ha  ' 
at  Cum  hoy.  Col.  .Maimed  r is  sent  to  take  tin.-  command, 
•'ue  ip  h ■ r nr  to  establish  » >e  neces- 

sary f-r  the  sc-:- unity  of  our  communication.  The  ground  is 
very  favourable-  to  pur  purpose,  and  has  been  .\ heady  recon- 
noitred by  Col.  de  Caiabrav.  . . . The  - en  .-my's  g.-iik-. 
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under  cover  of  their  ships,  now  ride  at  anchor  near  the  ruin* 
sou.  If  obstru 

they  will  be  bloodily  handled.  Gallics  and  other  armed  ves- 
sels lie  within  to  prevent  tb dr  detaching  boats  to  cut  the  boom. 
If  they  attempt  to  go  up  Ashley  river,  the  navigation  is  -in- 
tricate. and  they  will  run  the  gauntlet  of  a great  many  batte- 
ries, tiring  shot  and  shell,  without  being  at  all  advanced;  for 
I am  persuaded  they  will  not  attempt  to  anchor  within  reach 
of  our  cannon.”  • [ Col,  John  Lati.rtu^.'\ 

“ 10th  April.  The  works  of  the  enoinv  more  advanced. — 
Our  negroes  employed  in  making  a battery  of  live  pieces  in 
the  redoubt  (M)  and.  the  soldiers  on  fatigue  in  making  tra- 
verses. This  evening  a parley  was  received  from,  the  enemy, 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  town,  it  was  refused.'*  [!)>• 
Jjrakm.'j 

“ 10th  April.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot 
sent  in  a riag  summoning  the  garrison  and  town  to  surrender.- 
To  which  Gen.  Lincoln  iratnedintelv,  and  without  consulting 
any  one,  sent  them  for  answer  that  his  duty  and  inclination 
led  . told  out  t<  ' ...  ve apg,  C 

John  Gi 'bank  killed  bv  accident  in  Bottar’s  (?)  batter v. ' 

See  Moultrie  for  the  summons  and  the  answer.  Tarleton  de- 
scribes the  defences  of  Charleston,  on  the  land  side,  as  consisting 

“Of  a chain  of  redoubts,  lines  and  batteries,  extending 
from  one  river  to  the  other,  and  furnished  with  eighty  cannon 
and  mortars;  the  front  works  of  each  dank,  strengthened  by 
swamps, originating  from  the  neighbouring  rivers,  and  tending 
towards  the  centre,  through  which  thev  were  connected  by  u 
canal  passing  from  one  to  the. other.  Between  these;  outward 
impediments  and  the-  redoubts  were  two  strong  rows  of  am  n- 
tis;  the  trees  living  buried  slanting  in  the  earth,  with  th  m 
branch'.  s facing  outwards,  formed--' a f raise  work  against  o,.- 
I 1 by  ii  duel 

: In  the  nti  mens'  -v  ere  ii  ■ 

to  those  on  the  thinks.  To  remedy  this  defect,  and  to  cover 
the  principal  gate,  a horn  work  of' masonry  had.  G—n  construe  - 
ted,  which,  being  closed  during  the  >e!g-\  o-iioi  a kind  . ■; 
citadel.  . . . Ships,  -wilL,  >\>mx  /<  , Connected 
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by  spars  and  booms,  were  employed  to  h’  vkup  the  charms F. 
and  piles  and  pickets  were  fixed  m tb**  ground  at  ail  the 
landing  places  to  prevent  anv  debarkation  Pom  boats.  The 
whole  extent  was  lilu.wF**  cow  red  by  batteries  formed  of  earth 
and  palmetto  wood,  'jit- liciously  placed,  and  mounted  with 
heavy  cannon.”  /<.<?,  dv.] 

“11th.  April.  Our  batteries  kept  up  a great  deal  of  fire 
last  night.  The  enemy  had  repaired  bis  batteries  and  mount- 
ed some  cannon.  Finished  the  battery  (Ml  in  the  redoubt. 
Our  workmen  employed  m making  traverses  and  strengthen- 
ing the  protiles  of  -mm*  works.  This  evening  Major  Gil  bank 
was  accidentally  killed  in  making  some  experiments  with 
shells.”  \_De  JJrahm.\ 

" i 1th  April.  The  enemy  use  double  diligence  now  in 
completing  their  works  and  mounting  their  cannon  ; whilst 
we  ply  them  with  our  cannon  and  mortal's  as  .usual ; arnl 
they,  from  their  gallics  and  batteries  west  side  of  Ashley  river, 
in  return,’’  [d/k/am-sA.J 

Tarleton  says  : u Gn  the  rejection  of  the  summons,  the 
batteries  were  opened,  and  soon  obtained  a superiority  over 
those  of  the  town.  Ju  a mu*. . he  says,  they  were  opened  the 
next  day  after  the  fejvori*m  of  the  demand  for  surrender. 

“ 12th  April.  Very  (Win  firing  last  night.  The  eneinv 
had  more  cannon  imnmrnd.  The  workmen  employed  as  be- 
fore. Our  sailors  >on  payed  in  elevating  the  parapet  near 
‘Exchange  battery/  («  j and  making  embrasures  to  it.  At  12 
o'clock,  Mg  thr^e  >h  days  passed  Fort  Moultrie  and  joined  the 
fleet,  although  fir-.-d  upon  ail  the  time  by  the  fort.”  [Ah 
firahm.  | 

” 1 2 1 i i April.  The  on;.;  -is  y -t‘-rday  on  both  sides.  It  is 
said  several  dal-h<.>in*n.c-d  boars  wore  hauled  on  land,  bv 
the  enemy.  aaTt.-is  - \ . k/  from  Ashley  to  Cooper  river. 
This  dav.  G.-n.  Tan  An  - nr  t- »r  the  gen  wai  afl-ers  to  his  mar- 
yuee.  and  presented  a to  them  directed  to  Gov.  kut- 

ledg'j, — which  'tiny  ••<;[  vgn>-d,  dgni  tying  their  opinion,  in 
support  of  the  General  > (aiomdy  given)  that  the  Governor, 
and  part,  of  tie.*  Coun-u!,  a.*  !-.;■>>?,  ought  to  leave  the  garrison, 
for  mativ  substantial  iw*ons.7  j .\fc,I/dos/>.\ 

" 13th  April.  Very  iiuie.  firing  night.  This  morning. 
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the  enemy’s  battery  (F)  was  finished;  those  marked  (T)  and 
(L)  not  quite.  The  trenches  (A  and  B)  extended.  This 
morning,  at  9 o’clock,  the  enemy  opened  his  batteries,  firing 
bombs,  carcasses,  red  hot  balls,  whic.h  was  returned  with  all 
our  force  from  the  batteries.  This  lasted  about  two  hours, 
when  the  firing  abated  on  both  sides,  till  about  5 o’clock, 
when  all  the  fire  was  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  "We  had 
one  13  pounder  dismounted,  and  two  houses  burnt.  Our 
workmen  employed  as  before.”  [De  Brahm .] 

“ 13th  April.  On  Thursday,  (13  th.)  about  9 o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  enemy  opened  their  batteries  against  the  town. 
About  12  o'clock,  I left  it  with  the  Governor,  Col.  Pinckney 
and  Daniel  Huger ; it  having  been  determined,  some  days  be- 
fore, that  we  should  leave  Charlestown,  to  preserve  the  execu- 
tive authority  of  the  State,  in  ease  the  town  should  be  entirely 
blockaded.  Gen.  Gadsden  is  chosen  Lt.  Governor,  and  re- 
mains in  Charleston  with  five  of  the  Privy  Council,  more  to 
satisfy  the  citizens  than  [because  of]  the  propriety  of  the 
measure.  When  we  left  town,  a child  of  Myer  Moses,  with 
its  nurse,  at  Ansonboro’,  were  killed,  and  one  man  of  Gen. 
Hogan’s  brigade  who  would  stay  upon  the  ramparts  as  a bra- 
vado. The  corner  house  where  Mrs.  Ball  lived,  and  Daniel 
Legates  house,  were  burning  when  we  left  town.  The  fire 
took  by  accident;  some  negroes  were  boiling  pitch,  and  when 
the  cannonade  began  they  left  the  pitch,  which  took  fire.  In 
the  afternoon,-  it  is  reported  Myer  Most  :'s  house  was  burnt, 
either  bv  a carcass  or  the  bursting  of  a shell.”  [John  Leicit 
Gervais,] 

u 13th  April.  All  the  general  officers  were  called  by  Gen. 
Lincoln  to  his  quarters  this  morning,  where  he  gave  us  the 
first  idea  of  the  state  of  the  garrison,  the  men,  provisions, 
stores,  artillery,  Ac.,  in  it ; the  little  hopes  he  had  of  any  suc- 
cour of  consequence,  and  the  opinion  of  the  engineers  respect- 
ing our  fortifications, — that  they  were  only  field  works,  or 
lines,  and  could  hold  out  but  few  days  more.  With  every  in- 
formation he  could  obtain  of  the  numbers,  strength  of  the* 
enemy,  c.,  he  was  compelled  to  take  up  the  idea  ot  e vacua- 
ting  the  garrison when,  without  hesitation,  I gave  it  as  ray 
own  opinion,  that  as  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  sutler  our- 
selves to  be  penned  up  in  the  town,  and  cut  oti  from  all  re- 
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sources, — in  sueli  circumstances,  we  should  not  lose  an  hour 
longer,  in  attempting  to  get  the  continental  troops,  at  least, 
out — while  we  had  one  side  open  jet  over  Cooper  river — upou 
whose  safety,  the  salvation,  not  only  of  this  State,  but  some 
others,  will  (may  probably)  depend.  The  General  said  he 
only  desired  (and  which,  I think,  all  the  gentlemen  seemed 
to  acquiesce  in  now)  that  wre  should  consider  maturely  of  the 
expediency  and  practicability  of  such  a measure,  by  the  time 
he  would  send  tor  us  again  ; and  the  cannonade,  mentioned 
this  morning,  from  the  enemy,  beginning,  broke  up  the  coun- 
cil abruptly.  Gov.  Rutledge  and  part  of  his  .council  went 
over  to  Cooper  river  about  12  o’clock  this  day.  Between  9 
and  10  this  morning,  the  enemy  opened  ail  their  guns  and 
mortar  batteries  at  once,  (being  the  first  time  they  tired  upon 
the  town,  or  our  lines  upon  the  front,)  and  continued  a furious 
cannonade  and  bombarding’,  with  little  intermission  till  mid- 
night ; their  batteries  from  VTappoo  playing  upon  the  left 
Sank  of  our  lines  and  the  town,  at  the  same  time,  and  their 
gallies  from  Wappoo  Creek,  during  the  night,  as  usual; 
which  we  returned  smartly  from  our  lines,,  and  we  presume 
with  good  effect,  A sergeant  and  private  from  Xorth-Caroli- 
na  killed,  and  some  women  and  children  in  town  ; the  houses 
were  much  damaged  and  two  were  burned  down  near  General 
Moultrie’s,  Anson  boro,  by  carcasses,  of  which  they  threw  sev- 
eral from  ten  inch  mortars.  Their  cannon  are  chiefly  24 
pounders,  opposite  our  lines,  and  36  pounders  upon  Wappoo; 
their  mortars  from  5-V  to  (ten)  thirteen  inches.  One  embra- 
zare  at  redan  Xo.  7,  destroyed;  and  also  a 26  pounder  in  the 
latter  dismounted,  with  some  other  smaller  damages.”  \ Mc- 
Intosh,} 

u 14th  April.  A slow-  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides  last 
night.  The  approaches  of  the  enemy  a little  advanced.  The 
enemy’s  gallies  (9)  tired  all  night.  He  commenced  another 
battery  (IS  ) opposite  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  Ashley  river.” 
\_De  jBrahm.] 

li  14th  April.  The  enemy  are  approaching  fast  upon  the 
right,  and  keep  up  an  incessant  fire  from  the  small  arms,  can- 
non and  mortars.  A sergeant  of  Mortk-Caroiiaa  killed  by  a 
cannon  ball;  also  two  inatrosses  of  South-Carolina,  and  one 
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of  militia  artillery  (town)  by  two  of  our  cannon  going  off 
while  they  were  loading  them.  Capt.  Ilill  says  our  horse 
were  surprised  this  day  at  Monk’s  Corner.”  [Me  In  to  ski] 

“This  was  a shameful  surprise,”  says  Moultrie.  See  Tarie- 
ton’s  account  of  it;  the  effect  of  this  disaster  was  to  cut  off 
all  supplies  from  the  garrison,  and  to  enable  the  British  to 
close  effectually  the  only  remaining  outlet  by  Cooper  river. 

“15th  April.  Fire  from  the  batteries  and  works  as  before. 
The  enemy  had  a bomb  battery  (P).  Their  second  parallel 
commenced  and  manned  by  the  chasseurs,  who  kept  up  a con- 
tinued fire  upon  our  lines.”  [De  Brahm .] 

“ 15th  April.  The  enemy  continue  approaching  fast  on 
our  right.  Out  mortars  are  ordered  to  the  right  to  annoy 
them.  A continual  fire  of  small  arms,  cannon  and  mortars 
from  the  enemy.  A battery  of  two  guns  opened  by  the  ene- 
emy  at  Stiles’s  place  on  James’s  Island,  w hich  played  con- 
stantly on  the  town  ; distance  across,  82  chain.  Many  of  the 
enemy’s  boats  hauled  over  the  Xeck  into  Town  Creek.  Two 
of  them,  mounted  with  brass  cannon,  came  down  the  creek 
this  morning,  and  fired  at  the  Hanger  and  Adventure.”  [Mc- 
Intosh.] 

“ 15th  April.  We  have  accounts  as  late  as  the  15th,  which 
was  Saturday  at  2 o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  enemy  con- 
tinued the  cannonade,  but  did  very  little  damage.  There  w as 
no  other  house  burnt,  and  only  two  men  killed,  of  Woodford's 
brigade,  and  one  Lt.  Campbell  of  the  Georgia,  battalion.” — 
[John  Lewis  Gervais .] 

Tarleton  writes  : 

“Soon  after  the  middle  of  April,  the  second  parallel  was 
carried  within  450  yards  of  the  enemy’s  main  weeks,  new  bat- 
teries were  constructed,  and  all  the  communications  were  se- 
cured.” [ Ca  m paiyns.  j 

“ 16th  April.  In  addition  to  his  usual  fire,  the  enemy  open- 
ed his  new-  battery  (N).  Last  night  we  extended  from  our 
redoubt  (M)  a counter-mine  with  as  mail  parallel  (C)  whom 
we  could  return  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  musketry.  Inis  eve- 
ning one  of  our  gullies  ascended  Cooper  river  to  i place  where 
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she  enfiladed  the  English  camp  for  several  hours  ; which  was 
briskly  answered  by  field  pieces  from  the  camp.”  [Be 
Bra  km. 

**  16th  April,  Two  IS  pounders,  a quantity  of  provisions 
and  other  valuable  articles,  were  got  out  of  the  wreck  of  the 
vessel  near  Fort  Moultrie.  It  is  said  the  enemy  attempted  to 
land  on  Hobeaw  Neck  from  two  gun-boats,  but  were  prevent- 
ed by  CoL  Malmedy  (Captain  Theus).  Cannonading.  Ac., 
on  hath  sides,  all  day  and  night,  as  usual.  The  New  church 
steeple  struck  by  a 24  lb.  ball  from  James’s  Island  battery. 
Pitt's  arm  broke  off,  Arc.  Major  Hogg,  with  detachment  of 

men,  ordered  over  this  night  to  Lempriere's  Point.” — 

[McIntosh!] 

The  statue  of  Wm.  Pitt  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
between  St.  Michael’s  Church  and  the  Court  House.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  we  remember  to  have  heard,  a shell 
struck  the  steeple  of  St,  Michael's,  took  off  the  arm  of  the 
statue,  and  opened  for  itself  a grave  in  the  street,  in  which 
several  men  might  have  been  buried. 

“ 17th  April.  The  enemy  enfiladed  the  town  on  all  sides 
last  night,  and  then  threw  a great  quantity  of  bombs,  some- 
times from  15  to  *20  at  once.  We  worked  upon  our  counter- 
mine (C).  We  received  intelligence  from  our  detachment  at 
Lempriere’s,  that  1000  or  1500  of  the  enemy,  under  Gen. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  had  passed  Monk’s  Corner,  Strawberry, 
Bonneau’s  Ferry  and  Wannetaw,  and  actually  arrived  within 
six  miles  of  the  said  post.  This  morning  the  enemy's  second 
parallel  was  prolong,  d towards  our  left,  siuqdF-d  with  bags  of 
earth  and  full  of  chasseurs.”  [De  Brahm. J 

“17 th  April  An  inhabitant  of  the  town  killed,  and  a 
woman  wounded,  in  bed  together.  The  approaches  continued 
to  the  right.  Tim  enemy  advanced  their  bomb  batteries  to 
within  600  yards  of  our  line.”  [McIntosh.] 

u 18rii  April.  The  enemy  continues  approaching  fast,  reel 
firing  from  their  cannon,  mortal’s  and  .miaii  arms.  We 
advanced,  a small  breast-work,  nearly  to  -ruing  the  square 
redoubt,  for  nilem-  n,  to  annoy  the  enemy  in  their  approach- 
es. Mr.  Ph.  Neyle,  aid-de-camp  to  Gun.  Moultrie,  killed  by 
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a cannon  ball ; two  men  killed  by  small  arms,  and  three 
wounded  by  a shell;  a soldier  of  Col.  Neville’s  had  an  arm 
shot  off  by  our  own  cannon,  while  he  was  sentry  outside  the 
abbatis  : also,  two  Frenchmen  wounded — one  lost  a leg,  and 
the  other  an  arm.  A twelve  pounder  burst  in  the  horn- 
work,  by  which  two  men  were  much  hurt.  The  enemy  do 
not  now  throw  large  shells  as  they  have  done,  hut  showers 
of  small  ones  from  their  mortars  and  howitzers,  which  prove 
very  mischievous,  especially  on  our  right,  where  one  man  was 
killed,  and  two  wounded,  of  the  North-Carolinians.  We  hear 
that  our  cavalry  under  Gen.  Huger  were  surprised  near 
Monk’s  Corner,  and  have  been  totally  defeated  ; that  we  lost 
between  20  and  30  killed  and  wounded  ; among  the  former, 
Major  Vernier  of  Pulaski's  legion — and  150  horses.  About 
forty  of  the  Virginians  got  in  last  night  over  Cooper  river. 
A large  party  of  the  enemy  marched  up  the  country,  crossed 
Wando  river,  and  took  post  at  the  church.  Hobcaw  Neck. 
Gen.  Scott,  with  the  light  infantry,  crossed  over  Cooper  river 
to  Lempriere’s  before  day  this  morning,  in  order  to  keep  open 
the  communication,  if  possible,  as  any  fresh  provisions  we 
got  was  from  that  quarter — (with  private  orders  to  secure 
Wappetaw,  an  advantageous  bridge,  for  the  retreat  of  the 
army.  Arc.)  Lt.  Cols.  Webster,  Tarleton  and  Robertson  are 
said  to  have  commanded  the  enemy’s  party  who  surprised 
our  horse  on  the  14th  inst.,  and  gone  over  Cooper  and  Wando 
river  afterwards:  they  say  700  infantrv  and  300  horse.” 
[McIntosh.] 

The  account  of  the  surprise  of  the  American  horse  greatly 
exaggerated  the  evil.  The  surprise  was  a wretched  one, 
and  resulted  in  the  temporary  dispersion  of  the  command. 
The  chief  loss  fell  upon  Pulaski’s  horse,  commanded  by 
Vernier.  The  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  Charleston,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  besieged,  was  particularly  unfortunate. 

18th  April.  Fire  from  the  batteries  as  heretofore,  and  a 
shower  of  musketry  all  day.  This  day,  like  the  hist,  very 
rainy.”  [D*  Brahn.‘\ 

44  19tli  April.  Fire  from  the  batteries  as  her  Adore.  This 
evening  three  of  the  enemy’s  g allies  descended  from  Wappoo, 
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down  Ashley  river  to  tlie  fleet,  under  a heavy  fire  from  our 
batteries  ; one  lost  her  main-mast.  This  night  the  communi- 
cation [L>]  is  made  from  the  battery  of  the  French  sailors  (Q) 
to  the  town.”  [De  Brakm.] 

“10th  April.  The  enemy  continued  their  approaches  to 
our  right,  within  250  yards  of  the  front  of  the  square  re- 
doubt ; and  began  an  approach  freed  the  left  battery  towards 
our  advanced  redoubt,  or  half  moon,  battery,  and  moved 
some  of  their  mortars  into  the  latter.  A considerable  party 
'of  them  showed  themselves  before  our  post  at  (Lem  prime's 
this  morning,  but  soon  retreated  upon  giving  them  some 
caunon  shot.  Our  party  there  was  too  small  to  pursue  them. 
Gen.  Scott  mounted  some  men  upon  his  own  and  other  offi- 
cers’ horses,  to  reconnoitre  them  and  get  intelligence ; and 
then,  being  sent  for,  set  off  for  town  to  a council  of  war, 
which  met  this  morning  at  Gen.  Moultrie's  quarters,  having- 
attempted  it  repeatedly  before  at  Gen.  Lincoln’s,  but  as  often 
interrupted  so  much  that  we  could  come  to  no  determination, 
or  do  any  business — ( also  to  accommodate  Col.  Xamey,  who 
was  sick.)  Besides  the  general  officers  at  this  council.  Col. 
Lamey  and  Col.  Bookman,  were  called  to  it  to  represent  the 
engineer  and  artillery  departments  ; and  Col.  Simons,  as  com- 
mandant of  the  town  military;  when  the  subject  first  pro- 
posed to  be  considered  upon  the  13th.  inst,  and  several  times 
since  at  our  meetings,  was  again  ottered  by  Gen.  Lincoln,  and 
the  returns  of  the  army  commissaries,  provisions,  <tc.,  laid  be- 
fore the  council,  with  charge  of  the  greatest  secrecy  in  that, 
as  well  as  any  determination  that  may  be  taken.  Some  gen- 
tlemen seemed  still  inclined  to  evacuation,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  appeared  much  greater  now,  than  when  formerly 
(first)  mentioned,  which  was  my  opinion  also,  and  I proposed 
leaving  the  militia  for  the  guards,  &c.,  in  garrison,  until  the 
continental  troops  left  the  city,  but  was  carried  against  us  by 
arguments  of  Col.  Lamey,  and  for  offering  terms  of  capitula- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  our  conference,  the  Lieut.  Governor, 
Gadsden,  happened  to  come  in — whether  by  accident  or  I - 
sign,  is  not  known — and  Gen.  Lincoln  proposed  that  he  mi  v 
U allowed  to  sit  as  one  of  the  council.  11  ■ appeared  surp  i 
and  displeased  that  we  had  entertained  a thought  of  capi- 
tulation, or  evacuating  the  garrison,  and  he  acknowledged 
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himself  entirely  ignorant  of  the  state  of  provisions,  &c.,  be- 
fore ; but  said  he  would  consult  his  council,  and  promised  that 
if  it.  was  determined  by  us  to  capitulate,  he  would  send  such 
articles  as  they  required  for  the  citizens  of  Charlestown,  in  an 
hour  or  two. 

**  Adjourned  in  the  evening  to  Gen.  Lincoln’s  quarters,  when 
CoL  Lamey  representing  the  insufficiency  of  our  fortifications, 
(if  they  were  worthy  of  being  called  so,  ) the  improbability  of 
holding  out  many  days  longer,  and  the  impracticability  of 
making  our  retreat  good,  as  the  enemy  were  now  situated, 
carried  it  tor  offering  (trying  first)  terms  of  honourable  capit- 
ulation first.  The  L'eut.  Governor,  veil  four  of  his  council, 
Messrs.  Ferguson,  Hutson,  Cattle,  and  Dr.  Ramsay,  coming  in 
a little  after,  used  the  council  very  rudely ; the  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor declaring  he  would  protest  against  our  proceedings,  that 
the  militia  were  willing  to  live  upon  rice  alone,  rather  than 
give  up  the  town  upon  any  terms,  and  that  even  the  old  women 
were  so  accustomed  to  the  enemy’s  shot  now,  that  they  trav- 
elled the  streets  without  fear  or  dread ; but  if  we  were*  deter- 
mined to  capitulate,  he  had  his  terms  in  his  pocket,  ready. 
Mr.  Ferguson,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  observed  several  days  (some  time)  ago,  the  boats  col- 
lected together  to  carry  off  the  continental  troops,  but  that 
they  would  keep  a good  watch,  upon  us,  (the  army,)  and  if  it 
was  ever  attempted,  he  would  be  among  the  first  who  would 
open  the  gates  for  the  enemy,  and  assist  them  in  attacking  us 
before  we  got  aboard.  After  the  Lieut.  Governor  aud  Coun- 
sellors were  gone  some  time,  Col.  C.  C.  Pinckney  came  in 
abruptly  upon  the  council,  aud  forgetting  his  usual  politeness, 
addressed  Gen.  Lincoln  in  great  warmth  and  much  the  same 
strain  as  the  Lieut.  Governor  had  done,  adding,  that  those 
who  were  for  business  required  no  council,  aud  that  he  came 
over  on  purpose  from  Fort  Moultrie,  to  prevent  any  terms 
’ ring  offered  the  enemy,  or  evacuating  the  garrison ; and  ad- 
dmsdiig  himself  to  Col.  Lamey,  charged  the  engineer  depart- 
ment with  being  the  sole  authors  and  promoters  of  any  pro- 
posals, drc.  I was,  myself  so  -much  hurt  by  the  repeated 
i muiis  given  to-  the  commanding  officer  in  so  public  a manner, • 
and  obliquely  to  us  all  through  him,  that  1 could  not  help 
declaring,  as  it  was  thought  Impracticable  to  get  the  conii- 
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cental  troops  out,  I was  for  holding  the  garrison  to  the  last 
extremity ; which  was  at  once  agreed  to,  except  by  Colonel 
Lamer,  who  said  we  were  already  come  to  the  last  extremity, 
or  if  we  were  not  of  that  opinion,  desired  to  know  what  we 
called  the  last  extremity.  But  it  was  carried  without  other 
opposition  to  hold  out,  and  we  parted  this  night.  I desired  3 
letter  signed  by  Gen.  Moultrie  and  myself  on  the  1 7th,  might 
be  destroyed,  which  was  done  before  us.”  [Jfcfntosh.] 

The  success  of  the  defenders  of  the  post  of  Lempriere,  in 
driving  off  the  party  of  British  that  first  showed  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  perhaps  a misfortune.  It  was  a premature 
exhibition  of  strength  which  taught  him  caution,  and  saved 
him  a disaster.  On  this  point,  Tarleton  ought  to  be  an  au- 
thority. He  writes : 

“ A detachment  of  continentals  from  Charlestown,  took  pos- 
session of  Lamprey’s  Point,  a peninsula  on  the  east  side  of 
CoopSr  river.  Col.  Webster  with  the  principal  part  of  his 
command,  marched  towards  the  Neck,  (which  the  Americans 
had  fortified  with  indefatigable  ardour,  since  their  arrival,)  ana 
in  ail  probability  would  have  ventured  an  attempt  to  dislodge 
them,  if  a masked  battery  of  eighteen  pounders  had  not,  for- 
tunately for  the  English,  opened  upon  a reconnoitering  party  ; 
which  circumstance,  together  with  the  flank  tire  of  a galley 
and  an  armed  vessel,  demonstrated  the  impracticability  of  the 
design.”  [ Campaigns.  J 

The  council  described  above,  was  necessarily  a stormy  one. 
The  citizens  might  well  be  indignant  that,  after  being  buoyed 
up  with  the  assurances  of  the  adequacy  of  their  defences,  the 
sufficiency  of  their  provisions  and  material  for  defence  and 
siege,  they  should  be  told,  when  too  late  to  remove  their 
effects  and  families,  yet  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  bom- 
bardment, that  defence  was  impossible.  Of  what  calibre  could 
the  general  and  his  engineers  have  been,  who  could  blunder 
in  this  fashion  ' We  have  seen  what  Whipple  said  about  the 
scarcity  of  provisions — -what  Timothy  said  about  the  sluggish' 
ness  of  all  proceedings,  and.  what  McIntosh  says  of  the  neglect 
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to  call  a council  of  war,  until  it  became  necessary  to  say  that 
the  defences  were  worthless,  and  the  provisions  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  garrison.  Gen.  Moultrie,  according  to  a pri- 
vate letter  of  Mr.  Gervais,  was  the  only  general  officer  who 
objected  to  capitulation.  It  was  probably  from  him  that  the 
Lieut.  Governor  (Gadsden)  and  C.  0.  Pinckney  received  a 
hint  of  what  was  in  progress.  44  This  step,  it  is  added,”  says 
Gervais,  “ had  occasioned  great  discontent  as  well  among  the 
regulars  as  militia,  who  wish  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last 
extremity — are  in  high  spirits,  and  so  resolved  as  to  otter  to 
receive  only  half  rations  a day,  if  necessary.” 

“ 20th  April.  Fire  from  the  batteries,  as  usual.  This 
evening  the  ravelin  ( II)  commenced  in  front  of  the  Horn  wall.” 

44  20th  April.  This  morning  fourteen  sail  of  shipping  ap- 
peared off  the  bar,  said  to  be  a reinforcement  to  Gen.  Clinton, 
having;  a fine  day,  cold  and  windy.  Two  of  our  magazines 
blown  up  by  shells  on  Gibbs’s  battery,  on  the  right;  only  one 
man  hurt,  but  much  other  damage.  This  day  Gen.  Lincoln 
called  a council  of  war  again ; same  members  as  yesterday, 
and  the  same  subjects  debated  on.  Col,  Lanjey  still  insisted 
upon  the  impossibility  of  holding  out  the  garrison  much  lore- 
er;  and  a retreat  seeming  to  him  impracticable,  pepo-i 
that  honourable  terms  of  capitulation  should  first  be  ottered, 
which  possibly  might  be  accepted  by  Gen.  Clinton ; or,  if  it 
did  not  succeed,  that  wo  might  then  attempt  a retreat,  if  we 
thought  it  could  be  accomplished.  The  opposition  now  ex- 
pected from  the  citizens  of  the  town  in  evacuating  it,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  former  obstacles  we  had  in  .consideration,  viz:  a 
large  party  of  foot  and  horse  upon  Wando  STeck,  and  a num- 
ber of  the  enemy's  boats  hauled  across  Charleston  X ok  tV>-m 
Ashley  into  Cooper  river,  Ac.,  induced  the  •whole  council  to 
come  into  the  Colonel's  proposal,  and  make  the  trial.  I 
requested  to  be  the  last  in  giving*  pur  votes,  upon  which  wo 
parted.  ■ 

44 The  enemy's  approach  continues  on  our  led  ; their  mor- 
tars tnovod  from  the  left  battery  into  their  approaches.  An 
18  pounder  dismounted  in  Capt.  Bollard's  battery,  on  our 
6* 
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right.  Four  of  the  enemy’s  gallics  that  lay  in  Wap  poo  creek, 
and  came  into  Ashley  river  almost  every  night  since  4-th  inst., 
went  down  about  9 o'clock  this  night  to  their  shipping  and 
Fort  Johnson,  under  a very  heavy  firing  from  all  our  batten-  s. 
west  and  south  of  the  town.  The  enemy  retreated  from  Hob 
caw  across  Wappoo  bridge,  Ac.”  [McIntosh] 

* 21st  April.  Fire  from  the  batter  il.  fhisi 

ing  the  enemy  had  commenced  two  batteries  (K  and  S)  near 
their  second  parallel.”  [DeBrahmJ] 

“ 21st  April.  A flag  sent  from  us  to  Gen.  Clinton,  re- 
quiring a truce  for  six  hours,  to  consider  upon  terms  of  capit- 
ulation ; which  is  granted,  and  afterwards  prolonged  by  mes- 
sengers. 

“The  articles  proposed  and  sent  hv  Gen.  Lincoln,  were 
made  out  by  himself  arc!  Col.  Tern  ant,  without  his  general 
officers ; but  they  were  called  in  the  evening  to  Gem  Lincoln's 
tent,  to  consider  upon  Gen.  Clinton  and  Admiral  ArbiithnotC 
reply,  which,  after  some  hours  spent  in  finding  copy  of  the 
articles  we  sent  out,  was  unanimously  agreed  to  be  a rejection 
of  rhe  whole,  and  that  a messenger  should  be  sent  out  to  in- 
form them  that  they,  might  begin  tiring  again  when  they 
pi; used-.  Which  they  did  immediately,  about  nine  at  night-, 
with  greater  virulence  and  fury  than  ever ; and  continued  it 
without  intermission  till  daylight,  and  was  returned  smartly 
from  the  garrison, 

“The  enemy  opened  two  embrazures  against  our  battery 
Xo.  4.  A twelve  pounder  dismounted  in  redan  Xo.  7.  The 
killed  and  wounded  lately  are  so  many,  that  they  cannot  be 
U'‘.v "t-di-ed.  Col.  Time r.g,  of  Xortu-C arolina,  with  his  regi- 
ment of  militia,  admit  200,  came  over  from  Lempriere's,  and 
joined  my  brigade."  l31hInto$L] 

'b.-uirrie  teds  us  that  the  cm; nod  called  bv  Lincoln,  con- 
templated the  propriety  of  evacuating  the  town  by  the  troops; 
but  it  was  found  they  hud  put  oft*  the-  question  to  a period 
vA -a  it  was  no  longer  an  open  one.  The  odder*  con-mime 
were  of  opurbu,  that  evacuation  Was  uimdvGubfo,  u became 
of  tiu*  opposition  made  to  it  by  lis-eo-ii  authority  and  da- 
inhabitants,  and  bee  raise,  even  if  they  could  succeed  in  -LiXe.- 
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ing  a large  body  of  the  enemy  posted  in  their  way,  they  had 
not  a sufficiency  of  boats  to  cross  the  Santee  before  they  might 
be  overtaken  by  the  whole  British  army.”  A capituation  was 
recommended  in  preference.  In  other  words,  lest  the  enemy 
should  take  us  vi  et  armis, , we  will  surrender.  Whether, 
without  cavalry,  in  which  the  British  were  not  strong,  they 
could  have  got  to  the  Santee,  is  another  question. 

w *2 2d  April.  Fire  from  the  batteries  as  usual,  and  more 
from  the  musketry  than  ever.  This  morning  (21)  a parley 
was  sent  the  enemy,  and  the  answer  returned  about  9 o’clock 
in  the  evening.’"’  [De  Brahm.J 

“ 22d  April.  Our  ration  this  day  ordered  to  be  reduced  to 
•f  lb.  of  beef.  Lieut.  Col.  Laurens,  with  his  light  infantry,  to 
return  from  Lempriere's  to  town,  and  resume  his  former  past. 
The  enemy  keep  up  a heavy  cannonade,  and  approach  fast  on 
our  left,  in  front  of  the  advanced  redoubt,  or  half  moon  battery. 
Three  men  wounded,  Ac,  They  made  several  boyaux  from 
their  second  parallel.”  [Mclntosk^ 

From  the  manuscript  journal  of  an  unknown  officer,  who 
calls  himself  a Snbaltern,  we  have  the  following  only  partially 
legible  paragraph : 

li  Sent  for  by to  come  to  town  without  baggage. 

Arrived  in  the  evening.  Heavy  firing  from  both  sides.  The 
approaches  towards  our  works  carried  on  briskly  by  the  enemy. 
Much  execution  done  by  their  shells,  which  are  thrown  upon 
every  port  of  our  lines.  The  number  killed  and  wounded 
difficult  to  be  ascertained. • From  the  21st  it  was  allowed 

there  were  fifteen  lost  each  day  from  the  continentals 

Alarm  this  night ; the  enemy  approaching  to  our  gate  and 
appearing  in  column,  as  if  intending  a storm.  A he  ivy  can- . 
notiade  from  our  lines.  Tho  soldiers  on  the  right  b.  ginning 
to  fire,  it  ran  through  the  ranks.,  end  for  a few  minutrs,  one 
oar  from  d small  - sergeant 

)f  p.-.rkeris,  killed  by  a she!!  this  day.’’  [.>••:  •'••o' 

*'  22d  April.  Approaches  continued  on  ..  u*  left  in  front  of 
the  advanced  redoubt.  The  -.n.omy  L •{.»;.  up  a heavy  cannon- 
ade. Three  men  wounded."  { Moultrie.] 
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“ 23d  April.  Fire  from  the  batteries  ns  usual.  The  enemy 
extended  the  saps  of  his  second  parallel.”  \peBrahra?[ 
u 23d  April.  The  enemy’s  approaches  continually  carrying 
on  upon  our  right  and  left ; those  on  our  right  within  twenty 
yards  of  our  dam.  A mortar  moved  from  the  right  of  Col. 
Parkers  encampment.  About  8 at  night,  two  deserters  from 
the  enemy.  They  confirm  the  report  of  a considerable  rein- 
forcement (Lord Cornwallis  with  2,500  men)  from  2s ew- York ; 
that  they  detached  ten  companies  of  light  infantry  to  go  over 
to  Haddrill’s  Point ; and  say  the  enemy  lost  a number  of 
men  lately  by  our  shells  [Mclntoak^ 

Tarleton  writes  : 

‘kA  considerable  corps  of  troops  recently  arrived  from  New- 
York,  enabled  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  strengthen  the  detach- 
ment under  Webster.  The  importance  of  the  command,  and 
the  critical  situation  of  the  enemy,  induced  him  to  request 
Lieut.  Gen.  Earl  Cornwallis  to  direct  the  future  operations  of 
the  army  on  the  east  side  of  Cooper  river.  The  intention  of 
Gen.  Lincoln,  in  fortifying  LempvierCs  Point,  seems  to  have 
been  counteracted  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Cornwallis  with  ad- 
ditional troops,  as  it  was  evacuated  soon  after  that  event.” 
[ Campaigns.] 

“ 24th  April.  Fire  from  the  batteries  as  usual.  This  morn- 
ing at  day  break,  a party  of  200  men,  under  Col.  Henderson, 
made  a sortie  upon  the  enemy's  works,  which  caused  a gene- 
ral fire  of  musketry  on  both  sides.  The  party  returned  in  a 
little  while  with  12  prisoners.  Our  loss  was  one  captain  and 
one  soldier  killed/’  \De  £rahm.~\ 

” 24th  April.  A party  of  200  men,  detached  from  the 
Virginians  and  South- Carolinians,  under  the  command  or 
Lieut.  Col.  Henderson,  sallied  out  at  -daylight  this  morning, 
opposite  the  4 half  moon/  or  advanced  battery,  upon  the 
enemy’s  approaches,  and  completely  surprised  them  in  their 
trenches.  About  15  of  them  were  killed  with  the  bayonet  in 
their  .ditches,  and  12  prisoners  brought  erf,  seven  of  whom 
were  wounded.  The  enemy  attempted  to  support  them,  but 
were  obliged  to  retreat  upon  our  gi\  ing  them  some  rounds  of 
grape  shot.  The  prisoners  say  ‘Major  Hall,  of  the  74th  regi- 
ment, commanded  them,  but  no  officer  was  to  be  found. 
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Captv  Moultrie,  killed,  and  two  privates  wounded,  upon  our 
side,  in  our  retreat.  The  whole  was  done  in  a few  minutes, 
without  our  party's  firing  a single  gun,  and  in  the  greatest 
order.  It  is  said  Col.  C.  0,  Pinckney  and  Lieut.  Col.  Laurens 
assured  Gen.  Lincoln  they  could  supply  the  garrison  with 
plenty  of  beet  from  Lempriere's  Point ; upon  which  the  com- 
missary w as  ordered  to  issue  a full  allowance  again,  as  before 
the  order  of  the  -2d;  bur,  unfortunately,  the  first  and  only 
cattle  butchered  at  Lempriere's  for  the  use  of  the  garrison, 
were  altogether  spoiled  and  useless,  through  neglect  or  mis- 
management;, before  they  came  over.  These  gentlemen  are 
said,  also,  to  have  some  days  past  promised  to  keep  the  com- 
munication open  on  the  Cooper  river  side,  and  besides  beef, 
to  send  a sufficient  number  of  negroes  over  to  town  for  the 

works,  which  were  much  wanted.  . (Kelley’s.)  Lieut. 

Col.  Laurens  with  the  light  infantry,  and  Col.  C.  C.  Pinckney 
with  the  greater  part  (or  almost  the  whole)  of  the  first  Soutli- 
Carol  ina  regiment,  came  into  garrison  this  morning  from  Lem- 
priere's, and  ordered  into  the  horn-works,  and  to  mount  the 
post  guard.  Major  Harris  and  7-5  of  his  regiment,  Xorth- 
Carolina  militia,  ordered  to  Lempriere's,  under  the  direction 
of  CgL  Malmedy,  who,  with  Major  Hogg,  is  left  to  command 

that  post ; and  Lieut.  Col.  Scott,  with  of  the  South- 

Carolina  regiment,  and  about  militia,  to  command  at 

Fort.  Moultrie.  Col.  Parker,  of  the  Virginians,  killed  about 
eight  this  evening,  by  a ride  ball,  while  looking  over  the  para- 
pet in  the  half-moon  battery  ; two  privates  killed  also,  and 
seven  wounded,  with  others  not  known  ; having  kept  an  in- 
cessant fire  of  cannon,  mortars  and  small  arms  on  botn  sides” 
[McIntosh,  j 

Col.  Laurens  came  in  from  Lempriere's,-  and  Col.  Pinckney 
from  Fori  Movbrlt. \ bringing  with  him  the  greater  part- of  the 
1st-  Soutk-Cnrolirm  regiment.  which  bad-  been  stationed  at  the 
latter  post.  A small  body  of  troops  was  left  to  hold  the  fort 
which  might  very  well  have  been  abandoned  entirely.  The 
pa-sage  of  the  en-unv's  fleet  had  rendered  it  Ot  little-  use,  and 
the  garrison  was  mdv  expoed  to  ..apture.  Garrison  and  gnns 
should  have  both  been  transiened  to  the  city  defences,  as  soon 
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as  tlie  British  fleet  had  passed  into  the  harbour.  The  journal 
of  the  unknown  Subaltern,  on  the  24th,  contains  the  follow- 
in-  : 

4i  24th  April.  At  daybreak,  Col.  Henderson,  Major  St e’ 
phenson,  and  200  men  from  Generals  Woodford  and  Scott’s 
brigade,  made  a sortie  on  the  enemy  in  the  trenches.  The 
assault  was  conducted  with  spirit  and  success.  Our  men 
attacked  with  the  bayonet,  killed  about  twenty,  wounded  near 
as  many,  and  took  twelve  prisoners.  The  enemy  were  disco- 
vered this  night  working  near  our  half- moon  battery.  Col. 
Richard  Parker,  having  reconnoitered  them,  returned  to  the 
battery  to  direct  the  fire,  when  the  Yagers  (Hessian)  sending 
a platoon  of  rifles  into  the  embrazure,  '*  * * shot  the 

Colonel  * * •*  he  died  immediately  * * * His 

character  is  so  well  known,  it  need  not  be  said  how  much  he 
is  regretted.  Capt.  Moultrie  (Thomas)  killed  at  the  sortie. 
Lempriere’s  Ferry  evacuated  by  Col.  Malmedy  ; retreat  disor- 
derly. Lost  Lieut.  Worsham,  of  Russell’s  regiment,  and 
twenty  privates  of  the  Virginia  line,  who  were  left  as  a party 
to  cover  the  embarkation  of  the  rest.  He  and  the  party 
taken  coming  down  the  river  Pinckney's  regiment,  which 
wa<  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  called  to  the  garrison  ; three 
companies  of  * * * being  left  to  defend  that  post,  with 

some  militia,”  [Subaltern] 

u 25th  April.  As  usual.  Last  night  Col.  Parker,  of  the 
^ irginia  line,  was  killed  by  a musket  shot.”  [De  JBrakm .] 

“ 25th  April.  Between  12  and  1 this  morning,  a heavy 
Are  of  cannon  and  musketry  from  our  advanced  redoubt,  and 
the  rigid  of  our  lines,  occasioned  (it  is-  said)  by  the  enemy's 
advancing  in  column.  It  is  certain  they  gave  several  huzzas, 
and  abused  us— idling  us  bloody  dogs — being  upon  dutv 
my-.-df.  and.  upon  the  lines  all  the  night;  but  whether  they 
were  out  of  their  rivneLes  is  not  so  dear.  It  w as  fortv  or 
fifty  minutes  befere  I could  put  a stop  to  the  waste  of  am- 
munition, until  we  could  make  sure  of  a proper  object.  The 
■ muny  returned  the  tire  smartly,  and  threw  several  light  balls 
T‘d  caivu>ses  into  the  town.  About  2 ddc-ck  this  afternoon. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  with  about  3000  .men,  N:->k  pos^-sfen  ..f 
Mt.  Pleasant,  HaddritFs  Point,  having  crossed  from  Charles- 
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town  Xeefc  over  Cooper  river,  to  , last  night.  Three 

men  wounded.”  [Mc/nfonh.] 

“ 26th  April,  As  usual.  The  enemy  commenced  his 
third  parallel.  Troops  from  a vessel  and  4 gallies  landed  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  took  possession  of  a battery  of  one 
piece,  losing  one  galley  in  this  affair.”  [Be  Brahm.  \ 

26th  April,  The  small  ship,  Lord  George  Germaine,  and 
s sloop,  joined,  the  enemy’s  tlee t near  Fort  Johnson,  after 
passing  Fort  Moultrie,  at  a great  distance,  with  little  or  no 
damage.  Some  of  the  enemy’s  ships  remain  below,  in  Five 
Fathom  Hole,  and  it  was  said"  two  of  74  guns  lay  off  the  bar. 
The  VjgiJ  at,  Captain  Brett,  at  J 

quiet  yesterday  and  last  night.  We  suppose  they  am  bring- 
ing cannon  into  their  third  parallel.  They  are  seen  strength- 
ening their  approaches,  and  in  possession  of  Mount  Pleasant. 
Brigadier  General  Duportail  arrived  from  Philadelphia,  which 
he  left  the  3d  insfc. ; he  says  there  was  no  prospect  of  our 
getting  any  reinforcement  soon  from  our  grand  array.  Con- 
gress having  only  proposed  to  General  Washington  (then  at 
Morristown)  the  sending  the  Maryland  line.  One  man  killed ; 
Cnpmin  Goodwin,  of  3d  South-Caroima,  and  one  private, 
wounded.  The  enemy  began  their  third  parallel.”  [.McIntosh. \ 

Our  subaltern’s  journal,  on  this  day  (26th)  contains  the 
following : 

“2Gth  April.  Much  mischief  done  daily  by  the  shells. 
Lieut.  Philips,  of  Col.  Russell’s  regiment,  killed  in  the  halt- 
moon.  by  a shell.  Mr.  Peter  Lord,  of  the  militia,  killed,  at  fh ■■ 
simr  time.  Circumstances  begin  now  to  grow  s-mew  hat 
alarming,  from  the  allowance  of  provision  being  cm  railed. 
Strict  search  made  in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  for  tra- 
article.  Some  discovered,  but  inadequate  to  the  supplies 
necessary.  Soldiery,  notwithstanding  the*  demy  :r.eoit\e- 
niences  and  fatigues  thus  suffered,  are  in  high  spirit -. 

MouItrC.  mi  the  same  day,  writes  : “ As  soon  as  C-*uerai 
Luportaii  came  into  garrCon,  and  looked  .it  the  enemy,  and 
at  our  works,  he  declared  that  they  were  not  tenable,  and 

that  the  British  might  have  taken  the  town  ten  days  ago. 
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He  wished  to  leave  the  garrison  immediately ; hut  General 
Lincoln  would  not  allow  him,  because  it  would  dispirit  the 
troops.”  A council  of  war  was  called,  to  consider  this  un- 
pleasant opinion  of  Duportail.  Here  it  was  proposed  again 
that  the  place  should  be  evacuated,  and  the  continental  troops 
privately  withdrawn.  But,  says  Moultrie,  “when  the  citizens 
were  informed  upon  what  the  council  were  deliberating,  some 
of  them  came  into  council  and  expressed  themselves  very 
warmly,  declaring  to  Lincoln,  that  if  he  attempted  to  with- 
draw his  troops  they  would  cut  up  his  boats,  and  open  the 
gates  to  the  enemy.  This  put  a stop  to  all  thoughts  of  an 
evacuation.” 

27  th  April.  De  B rah  in  only  report*  44  as  usual.”  McIn- 
tosh gives  a full  report  of  the  events  of  the  day,  his  details 
being  confirmed,  as  is  generally  the  case,  by  Moultrie,  who 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  freely  used  this  journal  of  McIntosh. 

“ 27th  April.  Last  night,  Col,  Maliiiedy,  with  his  detach- 
ment, at  Lempriere’s  Ferry,  retreated  in  great  contusion  across 
the  river,  after  spiking-up  four  eighteen-pounders  they  left 
behind.  About  1 in  the  afternoon,  four  of  the  enemvh  gai- 
lies,  an  armed  sloop  and  a frigate,  moved  down  the  river,  and 
anchored  opposite  and  near  the  mouth  of  Hog  Island,  after 
a very  faint  opposition  from  the  cannon  of  Fort  Moultrie. 
One  of  the  gullies  got  aground,  and  was  lost.  Five  militia- 
men of  James  Island  (Cant.  Stiles,)  deserted  last  night  in  a 
boat.  One  private  killed  and  five  wounded.  Tar  barrel' 
ordered  to  be  fixed  before  our  lines  every  evening,  and  burn 
all  night,  to  prevent  a surprise,  as  the  enemy  are  close  to  the 
canal,  and  keep  up  almost  a continued  running  fire  of  email 
arms,  night  and  day,  upon  tin  A picquet,  of  a field  ofiim-r 
and  100  men,  ot  my  militia  brigade,  ordoved  cverv  evening 
to  Gadsden’s  old  house,  to  support  a small  guard  of  a ser- 
geant and  12  regulars,  upon  the  wharf,  in  case  of  an  att.v. 
by  the  enemy's  boats  upon  that  quarter.  Major  Pinckm  v 
ordered  out  on  same  duty."  ' "•* 

“28th  April.  As  usual.  Last  night  our  post  at  Lem- 
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priere's  was  evacuated,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy 
to-day.  It  was  not  until  this  moment  that  Charlestown  was 
completely  invested  ; the  English  having  possession  [now]  of 
James  Island,  Vappoo,  Charleston  Neck,  Hobeaw  Point,  and 
his  fleet  anchored  in  the  roadstead  before  the  town/’  [Be 
Bra  km.  ] 

2 Sih  April.  Two  deserters  from  the  enemy,  at  Hobeaw, 
-brought  over  by  our  troops.  We  saw  the  British  flag  flying 
at  our  late  post,  Lempri ore’s.  Major  Low  and  several  supe- 
rnumerary officers  quitted  the  garrison  over  Cooper  river.  The 
enemy  very  busy  throwing  up  their  third  parallel,  within  a 
few  yards  of  our  canal,  which  is  most  plain  is  above  100 
yards  from  our  breastwork. 

“ Our  fatigue  hard  at  work,  enclosing  the  horn  work.  The 
few  negroes  remaining  in  town  are  obliged  to  be  pressed  daily, 
and  kept  under  guard,  as  the  masters,  as  well  as  the  slaves, 
were  unwilling  they  should  work.  Two  privates  killed ; 
Lieut.  Campaign,  of  North-Carolina,  and  two  privates,  wound- 
ed.” [McIntosh.] 

A letter  of  this  date,  (28th  April.)  from  John  Lewis  Ger- 
vais,  at  Georgetown,  which  is  nowr  before  us,  embodies  a lively 
summary  of  events  in  Charleston,  as  they  would  be  likely  to 
traverse  the  country  on  the  w ings  of  rumour.  We  only  quote 
from  this  letter  those  portions  which  relate  to  the  seeming  or 
promised  resources  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 

“During  the  course  of  this  week,  we  are  in  hopes  we  shall 
have  1500  or  2000  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  Santee.  . . . 
By  our  last-  advices,  Gen.  Caswell  was,  with  1000  men,  near 
Col.  Thomson.  Gen.  Williamson  was  expected  lust  Sunday 
at  Orangeburg,  with  900  men — say  600.  General  Caswell's 
second  division  was  said  to  be  at  Camden;  Cot.  Thomson  was 
at  Orangeburg  with  200  men  ; and  400  Virginia  continen- 
tals— I believe  Gen.  Scott's  brigade — were  -aid  t<  - be  at  Nel- 
sons Ferry,  and  our  horse  at  that  place  and  at  Murray's  ferry. 
They  are  all  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  I .-.My- w ~ K-rry,  with 
all  the  militia  that  can  be  collected  from  FVd<  >*.  end  Bichard- 
son's  former  brigade — for  he  resigned  long  ago.  We  hope  to 
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throw  a supply  of  provisions  this  week  into  Charleston, 
rice,  corn,  flour  and  pork,  by  way  of  Fort  Moultrie.” 

In  the  evening  he  writes  with  a changed  aspect.  ‘’Vessels 
were  to  sail  this  morning  with  provisions  for  Fort  Moultrie, . . 
but  if  our  advices  be  true  ...  all  communication  must  be  at 
an  end”  Here  follows  a summary  of  particulars  already  in 
our  possession.  He  continues  : 

“ Light  horse  are  expected  here  to-day  to  relit,  for  they  are 
not  yet  in  a condition  to  face  the  euemv.  They  lost  a turn- 
ber  of  saddles,  pistols  and  swords,  besides  horses  ; yet  Col. 
Wa-hington  will  not  allow  it  to  have  been  a surprise.  Col. 
White  now  commands  all  the  horse.  Major  Vanderborst, 
formerly  in  the  nrsfc  regiment,  arrived  yesterday  from  Colonel 
Thomson,  where  he  saw  a letter  from  General  Williamson, 
giving  an  account  that  Colonel  Pickens  had  been  down  with 
a party  within  five  miles  of  Savannah,  and  had  killed  about 
sixty  negroes  in  arms,  and  some  white  men  with  them,  among 

whom  were  two  overseers  of  Gov.  Wright It  appears 

that  Gwn,  Williamson  was  at  home,  and  that  the  news  of  his 

approach  was  premature In  some  places  the  enemy 

have  behaved  very  well  to  the  inhabitants  ; in  others,  very  ill. 
A • me  houses  they  plundered  because  there  was  nobody  at 
home : others  have  been  plundered  because  they  were  at 
home.  It  is  said  that  Charles  Pinckney’s  family  have  been 
plundered  of  all  their  plate,  linen  and  provisions.  Mrs.  But- 
ler, wife  to  the  Major,  had  everything  taken  from  her.  lie 
and  John  Deas  hid  in  the  swamp  and  got  off.  Gen.  Huger, 
and  hi<  aid,  John  Izard,  were  in  the  -'.vamp  fr-un  Friday 
morning,  the  day  our  horse  were  routed,  rill  Monday;  Gen. 
Huge-  .is  gone  to  his  plantation  in  St.  Mathews,  very  sick.  It 
* as  u long  fa st.  . . . Col.  John  TIarkstou  is  taken  prisoner 
at  hk  own  house.” 

J'Jth  April.  As  usual.  The  oueravh  third  parallel  al- 
most fiiii-hed,  and  battery  (Tj  conmrwo'd,  as  likewise  a re- 
doubt (Vi  on  cur  side.”  [pe  Bmhm.] 

"■-'  eh  Anril.  Th :•  enemy’s  third  parallel  nearly  mushed, 
and  redoubt  begun  to  wards  the  middle  of  it,  opposite  the 
gutc,  and  another  towards  our  left.  Our  hands  began  a re- 
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tired  redoubt  on  the  right  of  the  horn  work.  Gen.  Lincoln 
informed  the  general  officers,  privately,  that  he  intended  the 
horn  work  as  a place  of  retreat  for  the  whole  army,  in  case 
they  were  driven  from  the  lines.  I observed  to  him  the  im- 
possibility of  those  who  were  stationed  at  the  South  Bay  and 
Ashley  Ferry  retreating  there,  in  such  case  ; to  which  he  re- 
plied, that  we  might  secure  ourselves  as  best  we  could.  A 
heavy  bombardment  from  the  enemy  during  the  night,  and 
small  arms  never  ceasing.  A deserter  from  them  says,  they 
are  preparing  a bridge  to  throw  over  the  canal.  Capt.  Tem- 
pleton, of  4th  Georgia  regiment,  wounded  by  shell  [‘of  which 
he  died/  Moultrie.']  Tattoo  ordered  not  to  beat.  Colonel 
Maimedy  ordered  to  deliver  a written  report  of  the  evacuation 
of  Hobcaw,  etc.” 

“30th  April.  As  usual.  \I)e  Brakrn^]  General  Lincoln 
received  a letter  from  Governor  Rutledge,  upon  which  he 
congratulates  the  army,  in  general  orders,  for  hearing  of  a 
large  reinforcement,  that  may  open  our  communication  again 
to  the  country,  etc.  The  deserter  yesterday,  tells  us  the  huz- 
zas were  from  the  enemy’s  working  party,  who  thought  we 
were  sallying.  The  engineers,  they  say,  ordered  them,  when 
that  happened,  to  give  three  cheers,  and  fail  back  upon  their 
covering  party,  who,  not  having  been  apprised  of  it,  received 
them  as  enemies,  in  consequence  of  which  a considerable 
number  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded.  He  confirms  the 
account  of  their  receiving  a considerable  reinforcement  from 
New-York,  and  says  the  last  detachment  to  Hobcaw  amounts 
to  above  two  thousand : that  they  expect  their  shipping  up 
to  town  every  night,  and  are  preparing  a large  number  of 
fascines  to  fill  up  the  canal.  Severe  firing  of  cannon,  mortars 
and  small  arms,  continued  on  both  sides.  Livut.  Campaign 
and  Ensign  Hall,  of  the  Norlh-Caroiinians,  wounded  hadiy, 
and  Lieut.  Philips,  of  the  Virginians.  Privates  killed  and 
wounded  not  known,  there  are  so  many.  I think  it 

this  day  that  General  Lincoln  called  the  general  officers  to- 
gether, at  his  quarters,  that  General  Du  portail,  who  ha«l 
viewed  our  fortifications,  might  give  us  his  oniniou  respecting 
them,  and  the  state  of  the  siege,  which  v ts.  m substance, 
much  the  same  as  Col.  Larney  repeatedly  expressed  before — 
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viz : that  our  works  could  only  be  called  held  lines,  and  could 
hold  out  but  a very  few  days,  etc.”  [J fcI/itosh.~\ 

May  1.  De  Brahm  writes  of  the  three  first  days  of  May, 
that  all  croes  on  k<  as  usual.”  “ Our  hospital  ship  taken  by 
the  English,  and  carried  higher  up  the  river.” 

" May  1.  Our  fatigue  employed  in  erecting  another  redoubt 
on  the  left  of  the  horn  work,  and  completing.  These  new 
works  intended  for  a retreat,  in  case  of  necessity.  The  enemy 
appear  to  be  about  another  battery,  their  third  parallel,  oppo- 
site No.  12,  on  our  right.  Five  men  deserted  last  night  from 
the  gal  lies,  which  yet  remain  in  Wappoo  Greek ; the  many 
risks  they  ran  in  the  attempt  is  astonishing.  A very  smart 
bombardment  kept  up  during  this  day.  Capt.  Mam  ford,  of 
North-Carol  inn,  wounded  by  a musket  ball,  and  Mr.  P.  Lord, 
a volunteer,  [in  the  continental  artillery,]  killed  yesterday  by 
a shell.”  [ McIntosh .] 

Moultrie,  on  the  same  day,  gives  us  quite  a lively  picture 
of  the  exhaustion  and  exposure  consequent  upon  the  inces- 
sant duties  of  the  besieged.  “Mr.  Lord  and  Mr.  Basquin, 
two  volunteers,  were  sleeping  upon  a mattrass  together,  when 
Mr.  Lord  was  killed  by  a shell  falling  upon  him ; and  Mr. 
Basquin,  at  the  same  time,  had  the  hair  of  his  head  burnt, 
yet  did  not  wake  ’till  he  was  called  upon.  The  fatigue  in 
the  advanced  redoubt  was  so  great,  that,  for  want  of  sleep, 
many  faces  were  so  swelled  they  could  scarcely  see  out  of 
their  eyes.  I was  obliged  to  relieve  Major  Mitchell,  the  corn- 
man -ling  officer.  Thev  were  constantly  on  the  look-out  for 
the  sheik  that  were  continually  falling  among  them.  It  was 
by  tar  the  most  dangerous  post  on  the  lines.  On  my  visit  to 
this  battery,  not  having  been  there  for  a day  or  two,  1 took 
the  usual  way  of  going  in,  which  was  a bridge  that  crossed 
our  ditch,  quite  exposed  to  the  enemy.  In  the  meantime, 
they  had  advanced  their  works  within  70  or  SO  yards  of  the 
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bridge,  which  I did  not  know  of.  As  soon  as  I had  stepped 
upon  the  bridge,  an  uncommon  number  of  bullets  whistled 
about  me.  On  looking  to  rav  right,  I could  just  see  the  heads 
of  twelve  or  tiftecn  men,  firing  upon  me  from  behind  a breast- 
work. I moved  on  and  got  in.  When  Major  Mitchell  saw 
me,  he  asked  me  by  which  way  I came  in.  When  I told  him 
4 over  the  bridge,’  he  was  astonished,  and  said,  4 It  is  a thous- 
and to  one,  sir,  that  you  were  not  killed.  We  have  a covered 
way  to  go  out  and  in.’  I stayed  in  this  battery  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  to  give  the  necessary  orders : in  which,  time 
we  were  constantly  skipping  about,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
the  shells  thrown  from  their  howitzers.  They  were  not  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  from  our  works,  and  throwing  their 
shells  in  bushels  in  our  front  and  left  flanks.”  John  Lewis 
Gervais,  writing  from  Georgetown  on  the  1st  May,  says,  *'  I 
believe  there  are  about  800  stands  of  arms  here ; but  more 
than  that  number  will  be  wanted  to  arm  the  South-Carolina 
and  some  of  our  own  militia.  If  we  had  arms  enough,  I 
certainly  should  be  of  opinion  to  arm  as  many  blacks  as  were 
willing  to  engage.”  This  opinion  of  one  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil of  South-Carolina,  at  a moment  of  greatest  peril,  shows 
no  such  fear  of  our  k‘  peculiar  institution  ” as  our  Eastern 
brethren  constantly  intimate  that  we  entertain.  At  that  time 
the  danger  would  have  arisen  from  the  great  number  ot  toe 
slaves  being  of  the  African  race — a race  peculiarly  brutish, 
and  capricious.  The  negroes  of  the  South,  now,  are  almost 
wholly  natives  of  the  country.  The  opinions  of  Gervais  we<v. 
entertained  by  many  others,  and  the  measure  was  recom- 
mended bv  General  Greene.  But  tlmy  were  not  an  ein  : w - 
race  in  battle.  The  British  uniformed  some  three  hundrea 
of  them,  and  found  rio  profit  in  it.  Besides,  they  were  most 
needed  for  agricultural  purposes,  by  both  parties.  The  negro 
labourer  of  Carolina  fed  the  troops  of  both  armies,  as  well  m 
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Georgia  as  Carolina,  dining  the  last  tlnee  years  of  the  "war. 
Thomas  Bee  •writes  from  Newbern,  N.  C.,  (May  1) — 

“ The  Legislature  now  sitting  seem  anxious  t<5  give  us  every 
assistance.  They  have  resolved  to  raise  and  forward  6000 
men  to  the  assistance  of  our  State ; but  this  will  be  a work 
of  time.  1 have  suggested  to  the  Governor,  that  1 or  2000, 
pushed  ou  in  three  or  four  weeks,  will  be  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence; and  he  thinks  he  will  be  able  to  effect  this  in  that 
period.  Accounts  from  the  northward  mention  the  Maryland 
line,  under  General  Smallwood,  about  1600  men,  as  having 
crossed  Chesapeake  Bay,  ou  their  way  to  South- Carolina.” 

u 2d  May.  Last  night  the  enemy  made  a ditch  on  the 
right,  to  drain  our  canal.  A number  of  men  killed  and 
wounded  the  last  three  or  four  days,  which  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

“ A general  monthly  return  ordered  to  be  made,  with  ac- 
count of  the  killed,  wounded  and  deserted  since  1st  April. 

"A  nine-pounder  burst  in  battery  No.  12,  and  a quantity 
of  fixed  ammunition  blown,  up  in  batteries  Nos.  10  and  12. 

u It  is  said  the  enemy  throw  shells  at  us,  charged  with  rice 
and  sugar. 

“ Lieut.  Col.  Smith,  of  town  militia,  with  a party  to  press 
negroes  for  the  tvorks,  if  possible.”  [McIntosh. ] 

According  to  tradition,  it  was  not  rice  and  sugar  with 
which  the  shells  of  the  British  w^ere  thus  ironically  charged, 
but  w'heat  flour  and  molasses.  An  inscription  addressed  it 
“to  the  Yankee  officers  in  Charleston,”  [our  Eastern  brethren 
must  remember  that  “ Yankee”  in  the  European  mouth,  ap- 
plied to  all  the  Americans — Lincoln  and  Whipple  were 
probably  the  only  two  of  Yankee  nurture  that  were  in  the 
city,]  and  courteously  informed  them  that  it  contained  a 
supply  of  the  commodities  of  which  they  were  supposed 
to  stand  most  in  need-  The  spirit  of  the  garrison  was 
still  good.  They  could  still  jest  above  the  volcano.  Hav- 
ing ascertained  that  the  shell  was  sent  them  from  a bat- 
tery manned  by  a force  entirely  Scottish,  they  emptied  the 
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shell  of  its  contents,  and,  tilling  it  with  lard  and  sulphur, 
threw  it  back  to  their  courteous  assailants,  with  the  same  in- 
scription which  originally  accompanied  it.  Garden  says,  “ It 
was  understood,  after  the  siege,  that  the  note  was  received, 
blit  not  with  that  good  humour  that  might  have  been  expect- 
ed, bad  it  been  considered  as  a jeu  d1  esprit,  resulting  from 
justifiable  retaliation.” 

u They  were  misinformed,”  says  Moultrie,  “ if  they  supposed 
us  in  want  of  rice  and  sugar.”  Of  the  hitter  article,  indeed, 
the  allowance  was  exceedingly  liberal,  and  furnished  to  the 
troops  in  such  quantities,  by  way  of  supplying  the  want  ot 
other  articles,  that  one  of  their  favourite  amusements  was  to 
pursue  the  sp>ent  hot  shot  of  the  enemy,  in  order,  by  flinging 
the  sugar  upon  the  ball,  to  convert  it  into  candy. 

On  this  date,  (2d  May,)  Gervais  writes  from  Georgetown  : 

“We  had  an  alarm  here  yesterday.  It  was  said  the  enemy 
were  at  Durand’s,  on  Wambaw.  It  seems  a party  of 
men  had  been  on  Santee,  near  Dupre’s  Ferry.  Gen.  Caswell 
is  at  Lanneau’s,  with  continentals  and  militia,  800  or  900 
men  ; a force  sufficient,  I am  sure,  if  properly  disposed,  to 
prevent  2 or  3000  from  crossing  that  river;  and  this  place 
may  be  secured  till  Charleston  fails.” 

“3d  May.  Cannonading,  bombarding,  and  continual  firing 
with  small  arms,  as  usual,  on  both  sides.  Our  citizens  em- 
ployed fetching  pickets,  etc.”  [McIntosh7[ 

“ 4th  May.  Our  rations  reduced  to  6 oz.  meat,  and  bad 
enough..  Coflee  and  sugar  allowed  the  soldiers,  with  their 
rice.  The  enemy  appear  to  nave  possession,  of  our  battery, 
on  the  end  of  Gadsden  Bridge,  leading  to  Fort  Moult; , o.  i ire 
from  the  enemy’s  cannon  slack,  but  they  do  not  spare  sheds 
or  small  arms.  Our  hospital  ship  carried  away.”  \Afclntosk.) 

De  Brahm  again  includes  the  events  of  three  days,  in  his 
memoranda — the  4th,  5th  and  0th.  “The  enemy,'  ava.  he, 
“ employed  in  making  three  batteries  (W,  X,  \ ) upon  his 
third  parallel,  and  w:e  to  make  two  redoubts,  (Z,  L .) 
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5th  Mar,  “ From  all  appearance,”  says  Moultrie,  Fort 
Moultrie  is  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A British  flag  is  - on 
flying  on  the  staff.”  The  subaltern  officer,  unknown,  whose 
journal  may  now  be  employed  to  supply  the  place  of  that  of 
Gen.  McIntosh,  (which  closed,  with  the  item  of  the  fourth  of 
May,)  confirms  the  intelligence.  He  says  : 

w 5th  May.  Fort  Moultrie  surrendered  to  the  British  forces. 
This  fort,  by  many  people,  was  deemed  impregnable  ; yet  the 
want  of  provision,  and  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  obliged 
it  to  surrender — greatest  part  of  the  garrison  which  was  post- 
ed there  being;  ordered  to  reinforce  the  town.  Lt.  Col.  Scott, 
of  South-Caroiina,  commanded  the  fort  at  the  surrender.  This 
affair  damped  the  spirits  of  the  citizens,  though  not  of  the 
army.  All  communication  between,  the  city  and  country  was 
now  cut  offy  and  the  garrison  and  citizens  entirely  dependent 
on  their  own  stores,  which  were  exhausted  to  a few  days  short 
allowance.  Some  days  before  this  accident.  Col.  Malmedy, 
having  no  command,  and  being  somewhat  disagreeable  to  the 
garrison,  in  consequence  of  the  affair  at  Lempriere’s,  was  ad- 
vised to  quit  the  town  while  there  was  a probability  of  a pas- 
sage. Fie  set  out  in  a boat,  accompanied  by  Edward  Rat- 
ledge,  Esq.,  late  a member  of  Congress,  who  had  served  till 
this  time  of  the  siege  with  reputation,  as  Captain  in  the 
Charlestown  artillery.  There  were  also  [in  the  boat]  two  men 
of  suspected  characters.  They  were  taken  by  the  enemy. 
Upon  landing,  Malmedy  attempted  to  escape.  Meeting  with 
a negro,  he  desired  him  to  pilot  him  clear  of  the  British  camp. 
The  negro,  intending  to  do  the  enemy  a favour,  conducted 
him  close  to  their  lines,  which  Malmedy  perceiving,  drew  on 
him,  and  cut  him  several  times.  The  negro  closed  with  him, 
and  drawing  a knife,  wounded  him  so  • * that  we  hear 

he  is  since  dead.  The  average  of  the  killed,  each  day,  amount- 
ed to  fifteen,  by  shot,  shells,  etc.” 

Fort  Moultrie  was  given  up  without  firing  a gun.  Indeed, 
resistance  was  now  idle.  Tarleton  writes  that,  in  pursuance 
of  intelligence  which  gave  the  Admiral  a full  knowledge 
the  condition  of  the  post,  '•*  he  landed  a body  of  seamen  and 
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marines,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Hudson,  to  attempt 
the  fort  by  storm,  on  the  west  and  north-west  faces,  whilst  the 
ships  of  the  squadron  battered  it  in  front.  The  garrisoD, 
consisting  of  continentals  and  militia,  to  the  amount  of  200 
men,  seeing  the  imminent  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
and  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  relief,  accepted  of  the 
terms  offered  by  a summons  on  the  7th  May,  and  by  capitu- 
lation surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war.”  But  the 
fact  is,  the  supplies  were  cut  off.  Good  tight  might  have 
been  made  ; but  the  blockade  was  complete,  and  the  garrison 
must  have  perished  by  starvation. 

“ 6th  May.  This  day  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  proposals  of 
surrender  to  us.  beginning  with  a preamble,  that  it  proceeded 
from  his  humanity  and  desire  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood. 
Council  of  general  and  field  officers  called.  Governor  and 
Council  also  to.be  consulted.”  \ Subaltern^ 

“6th  May.  The  besieging  party  finished  their  third  paral- 
lel, which  they  had  carried  close  to  the  canal,  and  by  a sap 
pushed  to  the  dam  which  supplied  it  with  water  on  the  right, 
drained  it  in  several  parts  to  the  bottom.  On  the  6th  and 
7th  of  May,  the  artillery  was  mounted  in  the  batteries  of  this 
parallel,  and  the  traverses  and  communications  were  perfectly 
completed.  Thus  enclosed  on  every  side,  and.  driven  to  its 
last  defences,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  wishing  to  preserve  Charles- 
town from  destruction,  and  to  prevent  that  effusion  of  blood 
which  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a -term,  opened 
a correspondence  on  the  8th.  with  General  Lincoln,  for  the 
purpose  of  a surrender.”  [ Tanetoa.] 

The  7th  May  was  distinguished  by  a disaster — the  partial 
destruction  of  the  principal  magazine  of  the  garrison,  by  the 
bursting  of  a shell.  This  magazine  stood  behind  St.  Philip's 
Church.  Moultrie  had  the  powder  removed  (1 00,000  lbs.) 
to  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Exchange,  where  it  was  bricked 
up,  and  where  it  remained  undiscovered  by  the  British, during 
the  bog  period  while  they  held  the  citv. 
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“ 7th  May.  Negotiations  continued.  Various  conjectures 
concerning  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  our  proposals.”  j\SV 

" 7th  May.  As  usual.  This  morning,  at  8 o’clock.  Fort 
Moultrie  capitulated.  A sixty  gun  ship  joined  the  English 
fleet.”  [1/e  Mr  a km. 1 

7 tli  May.  The  conditions  demanded  by  the  American 
commander  being  deemed  higher  than  he  had  a right  to  ex- 
pect from  his  present  situation,  they  were  rejected,  and  hos- 
tilities rene  wed.”  I Tarlatan.] 

" 8th  May.  As  usual.  Another  redoubt  ( C ) was  com- 
menced last  night,  in  rear  of  our  left  line.  This  morning  the 
enemy  sent  a parley  again  to  demand  the  town.  The  truce 
was  prolonged  throughout  the  whole  day.  In  n council  of 
war,  composed  of  all  the  officers  of  the  general  staff,  it  was 
resolved  by  a majority  of  votes  to  propose  a capitulation.” 
[iN  Bra  k m. ] 

u 8th  May.  A second  summons  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
informing  us  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Moultrie,  and  that  the  re- 
mains of  our  cavalry  were  cut  to  pieces  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. The  em bruzures  of  the  enemy’s  batteries  of  third 
parallel  opened  last  night.  Our  meat  quite  out:  rice,  sugar 
and  coffee  served  out.”  [J foul  trie.] 

" 8th  May.  Truce  continued  till  8 o'clock  in  the  evening, 
Our  proposals  were  rejected,  and  hostilities  commenced  at  the 
time  above  mentioned.  * * * Although  it  was  * * * 
that  the  subsistence  of  the  garrison  must  depend  entirely 
upon  what  rice  was  concealed  in  town  by  the  inhabitants,  for 
private  (use),  and  this  quantity  known  to  be  but  small,  yet 
• erne  r easons  were  Otar  for  opposition,  and  insisted  upon  such 
terms  as  they  were  certain  would  not  be  complied  with,  yet 
ignorant  of  the  most  distant  means  of  succour  or  resource. 
These  people,  consisting  chiefly  of  those  who  were  possessed 
of  property  in  the  town,  joined  only  bv  two  continental  land, 
and  one  naval  officer,  outweighed  the  council  and  renewed 
the  lire.'’  [Subaltern.]. . 

The  fire  was  not  renewed  before  the  Oth  of  May,  though 
our  Subaltern,  in  a sentence  which  we  omit,  describes  it  a* 
having  followed  the  same  day,  and  being  continued,  without 
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intermission,  the  whole  night.  There  are  several  small  con- 
tradictions among  our  several  journalists,  in  their  dates,  ari- 
sing, no  doubt,  from  their  making  the  record  the  day  after  the 
event,  and  forgetting  to  antedate.  When  the  tight  was  re- 
sumed, we  are  told  that  it  began  with  three  vigorous  cheers 
from  the  batteries  of  the  besieged  ; though  Moultrie  mentions 
that  while  the  flags  were  passing  between  the  two  armies,  the 
militia,  assuming  the  affair  to  be  quite  settled,  retired  to  the 
town,  leaving  the  works  wholly  undefended. 

44  9th  May*  The  enemy  had  cannon  mounted  in  the  bat- 
tery of  his  third  parallel.  Note. — That  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mounting  these  cannon  that  the  English  proposed  the 
truce,  I do  not  pretend  to  say  : but  this  rough  is  certain,  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  truce,  it  would  have  been  a very  labo- 
rious and  dangerous  job,  and  almost  impracticable.”  \I)e 
Brakin'] 

That  the  British  presumed  to  add  to  their  works  or  equip- 
ment, during  a state  of  truce,  was  contrary  to  all  military 
rule,  and  should  have  justified  au  instant  resumption  of  the 
Are  of  the  garrison.  That  the  thing  was  so  managed,  argues 
a most  gross  remissness  and  indifference  in  the  officers  of  the 
garrison.  We  have  this  fact  from  no  other  authority. 

•49th  May.  The  two  commanders  not  agreeing  upon  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  the  siege  commenced  this  evening  at  v* 
o’clock,  with  greater  warmth,  than  ever.”  \D  Braking] 

44  9 tlx  May.  Hostilities  continued.  Orders  for  the  purchasing 
commissary  to  seize  every  steer  and  cow  in  town,  for  the  -use 
of  the  garrison. 

44  Warm  lire  from  the  enemy  this  day.  Tlieir  approaches 
are  now  so  near  as.  to  do  certain  execution  with  their  m - 
ketry.  Above  twenty  men  kined  this  dav.  ii-.Ta  *.r. 
active  than  the  commissary,  drive  the  -.ov  v 'an..-  the  ra  ; ■ 
of  the  shells,  where  some  are  killed,  which  th-  y s«.-on  divide  ; 
an  agreeable  repast,  after  some  da  vs’  wmt  of  meat.  S.  :;<_••• 
the  approaches  of  the  enemy  became  so  alarming,  tar  barrels 
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were  lighted  every  night  near  the  abbatis,  in  order  to  discover 
their  advances, .-snook!  they  attempt  to  storm.  * * * * 

Whispered  this  night  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  (miii- 

- rauiing  i t > - 'n  A < ■ 

to  accept  the  terms  ottered  by  Gen.  Clinton  ; at  the  same  time 
many  of  them  refused  to  do  farther  duty.  The  allowance  of 
provisions  consisted  now  of  a little  coffee,  sugar  and  rice.” 

| Subaltern.] 

tr  9th  May.  The  batteries  on  the  third  parallel  were  then 
opened,  and  by  the  superiority  of  the  fire,  both  of  artillery 
and  small  arms,  the  British  troops  were  enabled  to  gain  the 
- ar  outwork  hich  flanke  i I,  which 

they  likewise  passed,  and  then  pushed  on  their  approaches 
directly  for  the  ditch  of  the  place.”  j Tarlei&nA] 

“ 9th  May.  When  the  enemy’s  third  parallel  was  comple- 
ted, vre  had  sand  bags  placed  upon  the  top  of  our  lines,  for 
the  riflemen  to  fire  through.  The  sand  bags  were  about  two 
feet  long  and  one  foot  thick  ; we  laid  down,  first,  two  of  them, 
three  or  four  inches  one  from  the  other,  and  a third  was  laid 
upon  the  top  of  the  two.  which  made  a loop-hole  for  the  rifle- 
men. The  British  followed  our  example.  Many  men  were 
killed  and  wounded  through  these  holes.”  \MoaitfieA\ 

The  Americans  were  in  the  habit  of  drawing  the  fire  of 
entire  companies,  by  simply  elevating  a hat  upon  a sword  or 
bayonet,  above  the  parapets,  when,  so  near  were  the  assail- 
ants, so  vigilant,  and  such  good  shots — particularly  the  Ger- 
man yagers — that  it  would  be  instantly  riddled  with  bullets. 
But  the  struggle  was  drawing  to  a close.  The  rejection  of 
the  terms  offered  by  Clinton  left  both  parties  free  to  com- 
mence the  conflict  by  8 o’clock  in  the  evening.  Moultrie 
says  : u We  remained  near  an  hour  silent,  all  calm  and  rendu 
each  waiting  -tor  the  other  to  l- -gin.  At  length,  we  fired  the 
first  gun,  and  immediately  .-followed  a tremendous  cannonade. 
About  180  or  200  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  were  discharged 
at  the  same  moment.  The  mortars  from  both  Whs  threw  out 
an  immense  number  of  shells.  It  was  a giorh-v>  sight  to  see 
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them,  like  meteors,  crossing*  each  other  and  bursting  in  the 
air.  It  appeared  as  if  the  stars  were  tumbling  down.  The 
lire  was  incessant,  almost  the  whole  night,  cannon  balls  whiz- 
zing and  shells  hissing  continually  amongst  us;  great  gu  s 
bursting  and  wounded  men  groaning  along  the  lines  It  was 
a dreadful  night.  It  was  our  last  great  effort,  but  availed  ns 
nothing.” 

“ May  10.  As  usual,”  says  Be  Brahm.  Our  Subaltern  is 
more  communicative. 

“ Militia  abandon  the  lines,  and  cannot  be  prevailed  upon 
to  join.  Cannon  entirely  deserted.  Two  pieces  in  tit*.-  . 
moon  dismounted,  and  one  unfit  for  use.  This  battery  unable 
to  make  * * * * * Circumstances  alarming.  Ca'pt. 

Yah  utine  Peyton,  firing  a cannon  which  was  deserted,  and  in 
front  of  which  the  enemy  were  working  uncovered — shot 
through  the  head — died  almost  immediately,  much  lamer,  n-d. 
Adjutant  Ferrell  killed  by  a shell.  At  4 o’clock  this  after- 
noon a tlag  was  sent  from  ns,  to  desire  a negotiation  with  the 
enemy.  The  militia  were  now  convinced  they  were  deceived 
in  their  conjectures  of  the  quantity  of  provision  and  other 
stores,  and  sincerely  desired  the  acceptation  of  terms.” 

“May  11.  As  usual.  The  enemy’s  trenches  were  extend- 
ed under  the  abbatis  of  the  advanced  battery  (F).  This  af- 
ternoon a parley  was  sent  to  the  enemy,  to  propose  liv-h 
terms  of  capitulation.”  \Be  Brohm. ] 

“May.  11.  The  negotiation  continued.  The  soldiers 
Sewed  with; 'pro  vis  ions.-  People  of  the  town  dock  to  1 . ■ 
lines."  \_SubuUera.] 

“May  12.  The  terms  were  accepted,  and  the  En._ 
army  took  possession  of  the  town.  The  Einh>h.bave  . - d 

very  hard  upon  the  fortifications.  Ail  .that  1 can  learn  be 
they  have  strengthened  the  profiles  of  the  hues — that 
have  constructed  a fort  at  Hampstead,  very  .nearly  upon  tv.* 
plan  herewith  marked  with  dotted  lines,  and  some  v»  *h  me, 
more  advanced,  Th*  y have  also  comm-  rerd  a battery  v a 
Shutffs  Folly ; but  the  foundation  is  scar-  Ay  raised,” 
Brahm .] 
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“ May  12.  Capitulation  agreed  on.  Detachment  of  gren- 
adiers takes  possession  of  the  horn  work  at  3 o'clock.  Our 
troops  march  out  and  pile  up  their  arras ; they  return,  and 
a re  dismissed  to  their  tents.  The  enemy’s  guards  take  pos- 
session of  the  town.”  [, Subaltern .] 

“ On  the  11th  May  we  capitulated,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  we  marched  out  and  gave  up  the  town.”  Moultrie 
thus  describes  the  last  scene  in  this  eventful  drama — the  sur- 
render— the  humiliating  denouement : 

“ About  11  o’clock,  A.M.,  on  the  12th  of  May,  we  marched 
out  between  1500  and  1600  continental  troops,  (leaving  th- 
or  six  hundred  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals.)  without 
the  horn  work  on  our  left,  and  piled  our  arm?  : and  the  offi- 
cers marched  the  men  back  to  the  barracks,  where  a Brifish 
guard  was  placed  over  them.  The  British  then  asked  where 
our  second  division  was  ? They  were  told  these  were  all  the 
continentals  we  had,  except  the  sick  and  wounded.  They 
were  astonished,  and  said  we  had  made  a gallant  defence. 
Cape.  Rochrbrt  had  marched  in,  with  a detachment  of  the 
artillery,  to  receive  the  returns  of  our  artillery  stores.  While 
we  were  in  the  horn  work  together,  in  conversation,  he  said. 
‘Sir,  you  have  made  a gallant  defence;  but  you  had  a grear 
many  rascals  among  you,’  (and  mentioned  names.)  * who  came 
out  every  night,  and  gave  us  information  of  what  was  passing 
in  your  garrison.’  The  militia  marched  out  the  same  day, 
and  delivered  up  their  arms  at  the  same  place.  The  conti- 
nental officers  went  into  town,  to  their  quarters,  where  they 
remained  a few  days,  to  collect  their  baggage  and  sign  th-br 
parob-s,  then  were  sent  over  to  Hadd  rill's  T'oinfc.  The  next 
day  the  militia  were  ordered  to  parade  near  Lynch’s  pasture, 
and  to  bring  all  their  arms  with  them — gun*,  swords,  pistol-, 
etc. — and  those  that  did  not  strictly  comply  were  threaten- • i 
with  having  the  grenadiers,  turned  in  among  them.  T-r- 
tureat  brought  out  the  aged,  the  timid,  the  dUatfeeted  and  t!v* 
infirm,  many  of  them  who  had  now  er  npp.  acod  during  "• 
whole  siege,  which  swelled  the  mil  Id.  a pb-  *.o  at  I 
three  times  the  number  of  men  we  Vvcr  had  upon  duty.  1 
saw  the  column  march  out,  and  was  surprised  to  see  it  so 
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large;  but  many  of  them  we  had  excused,  from  age  and  ir. 
firmities — however,  they  would'  do  to  enrol  on  n conquero"' 
list.” 

” 13th  May.  At  12  this  day  ordered  from  the  lines — tb 
officers  to  empty  houses  and  the  soldiers  to  the  barracks;  Bv 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  we  understood  that  the  officers 
were  to  wear  their  swords  : yet  the  enemy  affirm  that,  al- 
though it  was  allowed  us  to  retain,  yet  we  should  not  w -ar 
them,  and  insisted  that  it  was  the  true  spirit  of  the  article. 
We  were  obliged  to  lay  them  down — that  is,  to  keep  them 
out  of  sight.  No  provisions  thX  day.  [Subaltern,] 

From  the  Santee,  John  Lewis  Gervnis  writes  on  the  13th  : 

*J  Yesterday  we  received  an  account  of  Fort  Moultrie  having 
surrendered — the  garrison  are  prisoners  of  war.  They  con- 
sisted only  of  150  men,  thirty  or  forty  of  whom  were  sick. 
Col.  Scott  commanded.  The  privates  of  the  militia  are  ad- 
mitted on  parole.  I saw  William  Kershaw,  a brother  of 
Joseph,  yesterday — ho  was  in  that  garrison,  which  consist*  e. 
the  greatest  -part,  of  - militia.  He  was  going  to  Camden  on 
foot.  The  fort  :Uir  rendered  last  Sunday.  A number  of  sea- 
men and  marines  had  landed,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
western  battery.  Last  Tuesday  night,  to  Wednesday,  there 
was  a prodigious  cannonade.  We  have  since  learnt  tii  it 
another  truce  had  taken  place  on  Tuesday,  for  four  In  . - 
between  the  garrison  in  Charleston  and  Gen.  Clinton ; 
not  agreeing  upon  the  terms,  they  opened  their  buttcrvs 
again,  about  10  o’clock  at  night,  and  we  heard  the  firing  dis- 
tinctly all  Wednesday.  Yesterday  a party  of  horse  and  foot 
came  opposite  to  Lerapriere’s  Fern:,  left  a picouet,  and  march-,  d 
off.  Their  route  is  not  known.  If  the  Xorth-Carol.na  v - v- 
force meats  do  not  come  in  soon,  the  garrison  of  Charleston 
must  fall  into  the  enemy's  bands.  Nothing  can  save  tb  a 
but  a sufficient  force  to  march  down  to  Thomas, 
hear  nothing  of  the  Virginia  Shi  A vt-gim.-nts  and  • 

Armand's  corps  [chieflv  for.  ignersj.  Co?:g<-<  -s  have,  at  : 
ordered  the  Maryland. line,  the  Delaware  regiment,  amt  M gi 
LeeVcorpg  to  t - outhward;  but  th<-v  will  come  too  i -he. 
A good  many  of  our  hur.--.-s  have  been  recovered  from  the 
disaster  last  Saturday.  The  plan  was  for  fo  bouei  Whin-  t.» 
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march  from  Georgetown  on  Thursday  evening,  with  the 
cavalry,  and  to  take  300  foot  from  Col.  Beaufort,  of  the  Vir- 
ginia, to  endeavour  to  surprise  a body  of  the  enemy  at  Wam- 
baw.  The  agreement  was  made  with  Col.  Beaufort.  Col. 
White  crossed  the  river,  but  did  not  meet  with  the  infantry  ; 
on  the  contrary,  received  a note  from  Col.  Beaufort,  that  he 
could  not  send'  them,  and  wishing  him  success.  Upon  this, 
Col.  White  determined,  nevertheless,  to  go  near  the  enemy, 
as  they  might  fall  in  with  some  of  their  parties.  He  went 
as  far  as  Elias  Bail's,  at  Warn  haw,  and  took  one  officer  and 
thirteen  privates,  and  them  retreated  towards  Lanneau’s  Ferry, 
at  which  place,  he  says,  the  enemy  came  so  suddenly  upon 
him  as  occasioned  a complete  rout.  The  enemy  also  reco- 
vered their  prisoners.  Our  loss  is  one  major  of  brigade, 
Medows,  (?)  one  captain,  and  about  twenty  men;  but  the 
greatest  is  50  or  GO  horses.  It  seems,  Col.  White  had  ordered 
one-half  of  the  horses  to  be  fed,  whilst  the  other  half  should 
cover  them ; but  they  had  their  bridles  out  of  their  mouths, 
and  some  people  say  many  of  the  horses  were  not  saddled. 
Col.  Horry's  regiment  crossed  at  Du  pay's,  safe.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  an  unlucky  affair.  * * * * The  enemy 

certainly  behaved  very  ill  at  Mepkin — broke  open  every 
trunk,  and  carried  off  every  thing  they  could  without  a cart, 
took  from  poor  Roderick  what  little  money  he  had,  his  watch, 
shirt,  stockings,  and  even  the  shoes  from  his  wife's  feet.  At 
the  widow  Broughtons,  they  also  plundered  every  thing 
belonging  to  her  and  Col.  Isaac  Motte's  wife — took  even  all 
the  children's  clothing.  Mrs.  Motte  took  a little  baby  into 
her  lap  and  begged  to  have  its  clothes ; to  which  they  re- 
plied, ‘they  wished  they  had  the  father — they  would  rip  out 
his  d — d rebel  heart.’  Col.  Motte  lias  lost  everything  he  had, 
except  a few  negroes  that  are  left.  Col.  M.  is  with  us  * * 

he  bears  his  misfortunes  with  great  fortitude.  I am  sorry  to 

inform  you  that pk  ■ <:  the  tnemv  to  Lour  •.  A. 

and  was  very  busy.  He  spoke  in  a very  improper  manner  to 
young  Screven,  a coimin  of  his,  v.bo  was  a volunteer  with’ 
Col,  White,  was  wounded  and  taken  vrfeoner,  but  made  his 
escape.” 


This  letter  affords  us  a suffiefent  kfea  of  that  want  of  co 
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operation  between  the  several  detachments  of  the  Americans 
scattered  through  the  country,  by  which  their  efforts  were 
rendered  useless,  and  which  subjected  them  to  the  fate  which 
finally  awaited  all  of  them.  Col.  Beautbrt,  who  refuses  his 
support  to  the  cavalry  under  "White,  to  whom  he  is  neverthe- 
less civil  enough  to  desire  every  success,  was  the  same  person 
who  suffered  his  whole  command  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  Tarle- 
ton,  at  the  Wax  haws,  bv  a feebleness  and  mismanagement 
almost  unexampled  in  military  history.  Of  Colonel  White, 
we  need  only  quote  what  Johnson  somewhere  says  of  him, 
that  he  never  failed  to  obtain  leave  of  absence,  whenever  he 
desired  it.  He  was  a totally  incompetent  person  to  wear- 
sword  and  epaulet.  For  the  surprise  at  Lattneau’s,  he  de- 
served to  be  cashiered  and  shot ; and  a few  such  examples,  at 
this  period,  would  have  compelled  the  resignation  of  the  in- 
competent and  imbecile,  and  secured  good  officers  in  their 
places,  and  that  vigilance  and  habitual  state  of  preparation, 
the  lack  of  which  is  the  great  sin  and  deficiency  of  a militia 
force.  Of  the  affair  at  Lanneau’s,  Col.  Tarleton  gives  the 
following  account : 

“ The  American  cavalry  began  to  assemble  on  the  north  of 
the  Santee  river,  toward  the  latter  end  of  April,  under  the 
protection  of  two  Virginia  regiments  of  infantry  and  the  mili- 
tia of  Carolina.  Col.  White  had  brought  some  dragoons  from 
the  northward,,  [from  Virginia,  not  from  New-England,]  and 
had  collected  those  who  had  escaped  from  Monk'.'  Corner. 
He  was  soon,  after  joined  by  a detachment  from  Georgetown, 
and  by  Gel.  Horry’s  regiment  of  light  horse.  On  the  oth 
May.  he  crossed  the  Santee  at  iHipuy's  .Ferry.  Fortune  fa- 
voured his  first  attempt.  He  suddenly  surrounded  an  officer 
and  seventeen  dragoons,  who  wore  foraging  at  K h\s  planta- 
tion, and  made  them  prisoners.  From  thorn-  he  directed  his 
march  towards  Lenew’s  (Laimeau's)  Ferry,  with  an  intention 
to  recross  the  r:\er,  under  the  protection  of  200  continental 
infantry,  ordered  by  Col.  Buford  to  meet  the  cavalry  at  that 
7* 
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place.  [Which  did  not  come.]  Lt.  Col.  Tarieton,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  misfortune  which  had  happened  to  the 
detachment  of  light  infantry  cavalry,  was  proceeding,  on  the 
same  day,  with  a patrol  of  .150  dragoons,  to  gain  intelligence 
at  Lc new's  Ferry,  of  the  force  and  motions  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  road,  the  British  were  overtaken  by  a loyal  American, 
who  had  been  a witness  to  the  success  which  had  attended 
Col.  White  in  the  morning,  but  had  luckilv  escaped  his  power. 
The  description  of  the  troops,  the  assurances  of  their  intention 
to  pass  the  river  at  Lenew's,  and  the  hope  of  retaking  the 
prisoners,  stimulated  Tarieton  to  push  on  his  patrol  with  the 
greatest  expedition.  At  the  same  time,  the  distance  of  Lord 
Cornwallis's  camp,  the  fatigue  of  the  march,  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  the  sight  of  their  infantry  on-  the  opposite  hank , 
threw  the.  Americans  quite  off  their  guard.  At  3 o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  English  arrived  in 
presence  of  their  videttes.  Tarieton,  instantly  forming  hi* 
troops,  ordered  them  to  charge  the  enemy's  grand  guard , and 
to  pursue  them  into  the  main  body.  The  corps  being  totally 
surprised,  resistance  and  slaughter  soon  ceased.  Five  officers 
and  To  men  were  killed  and  wounded ; 7 officers  and.  60  dra- 
goons were  taken  prisoners  ; and  the  whole  party  of  the  light 
infantry  were  rescued,  as  the  boat  was  pushing  offi  to  convey 
them  to  the  opposite  shore.  All  the  horses,  arms  and  accou- 
trements of  the  Americans,  were  captured.” 

“May  14th.  This  day  passed  disagreeably.  * * * * 

Ordered  to  attend  for  paroles  at  different  times,  when  there 
was  always  something  to  prevent  their  being  filled.  Officers 
and  men,  of  the  continental  line,  ordered  to  parade  at  the 
barrack*,  at  1.2  this  day,  to  be  reviewed  by  Gen.  Leslie,  or  an 
officer,  appointed  by  him.  The  above  order  postponed  * * 

* * to-morrow  morning.”  [Subadlerrt.] 

14th  May.  "We.  have  seen  with  what  determination  the 
yonh-Carolinians  were  to  push  forward  tour  or  six  thousand 
troops  to  'pouth-Carolina.  A h-U-mof  this  date,  from  Richard 
X .><:m  Stephens,  dated  at  Bath,  N.  0.,  says : “I  thank  you 
tbr  die  inbd'ligeuce,  although  the  news  is  disagreeable ; ami 
what,  I think,  makes  it  much  more  so,  is  the  supineness  of 
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this  State,  whose  legislative  body,  instead  of  pushing  forward 
to  remove  the  evil  from  their  neighbouring  State,  which,  in 
fact,  was  keeping  destruction  out  of  their  own,  were  disputing 
who  should  be  the  greatest  man , the  governor  or  an  idol  of 
their  own  creation.  I dare  say  you  are  no  stranger  to  the 
proceedings  of  this  late  assembly,  which,  I think,  verifies  the 
old  adage  : 4 after  the  steed  is  stolen,  shut  the  stable  door.’ 
I am  sorry  I cannot  give  you  any  intelligence  of  the  northern 
(Virginia,  Maryland  and  Delaware)  troops.  ...  I think  that 
Charleston  (if  ever)  must  fall  before  the  men  can  be  raised 
from  this  State  for  her  assistance.'* 

“ 15th  May.  Troops  paraded  according  to  order  this  day. 
Gen.  Leslie  attended.  The  enemy  very  much  surprised  at  the 
smallness  of  our  numbers.  While  the  men  were  on  parade 
at  the  barracks,  the  arsenal  where  we  used  to  keep  our  fixed 
ammunition — where  our  arms,  and  the  pistols  and  swords  of 
the  militia  were  deposited  this  day  by  the  enemy — was  blown 
Up  accidentally.  As  near  as  we  could  learn,  two  hundred 
lives  were  lost — or, e-half,  the  enemy's  guard  and  artillery, 
with  three  officers ; the  other,  the  inhabitants  who  resided 
near,  and  the  lunatics  and  negroes  that  were  chained  in  gaol 
for  trifling  misdemeanours.  Some  * * * men  of  the 

enemy  imagined  it  was  perpetrated  by  our  party ; but  the 
more  sensible  are  certain  it  was  occasioned  by  the  fore im:  of 
one  of  the  guns  which  they  were  laying  in  the  store,  as  most 
of  our  soldiers’  guns,  when  delivered,  were  loaded,  and  one 
had  fired  in  the  same  place  yesterday,  by  being  too  roughly 
handled  in  a removal.  Contiguous  to  thU  arsenal,  there  was 
a magazine  which  contained  thirty  thousand  weight  of  pow- 
der, which  it  was  expected  would  take  fire.  The  inhabitants 
were  much  alarmed,  and  both  they  and  the  British  who  were 
quartered  at  that  end- or  the  ton  n removed  their  efibvrs. 
During  the  confusion  which  this  fire  occasioned,  both  * • 
who  were  on  pa  rad  l wor  • strongly  guarded  by  a detachment, 
of  Hessians.  However,  when  the  danger  aha  led  and  ] race 
was  restored,  Gen.  Leslie  returned,  made  >ome  apologies  for 
our  detention  from  quarters,  and  we.  as  prisoners,  were  giad 
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to  be  released.  During  the  confusion,  the  British  much 
alarmed.  Patrols  in  the  streets  till  the  fire  was  extinguished. 
Their  whole  garrison  under  arms.”  [ Subaltern .] 

This  terrible  explosion  was,  In  some  degree,  due  to  the 
Americans.  We  have  it  from  an  aged  relative,  who  saw  her 
father  return  from  the  lines  with  some  of  his  comrades,  who, 
being  ordered  to  deposit  his  arms  at  the  arsenal,  deliberately 
thrust  into  his  musket  ail  the  cartridges  which  remained  in  his 
cartouch  box,  eight  or  nine  in  number.  His  example  was 
followed  by  his  companions,  and  the  feeling  of  vexation  which 
prompted  this  proceeding  was  that  of  many  more.  The  arms 
were  thrown  recklessly  upon  the  heap,  and  probably  many  of 
them  were  on  cock  at  the  moment.  The  consequences  might 
have  been  predicted.  Moultrie  thus  describes  the  event, 
though  lie  accounts  for  it  in  another  way.  No  doubt  nume- 
rous concurrent  circumstances  brought  about  the  result. 

“ When  the  British  received  their  arms,  they  put  them  in 
wagons  and  carried  them  to  a store-house,  where  we  had  de- 
posited  our  fixed  ammunition  (about  4,000  pounds);  and 
although  they  were  informed  by  some  of  our  officers  that  the 
arms  were  loaded,  and  several  of  them  went  off  before  the 
explosion  took  place,  yet,  in  taking  them  out  of  the  wagons, 
they  threw  them  so  carelessly  into  the  store,  that  some  at  last 
set  fire  to  the  powder,  which  blew  up  the  whole  guard  of 
men,  and  many  officers  that  were  standing  by — their  carcases, 
leg-  .and  arms  were  seen  in  the  air,  and  scattered  over  several 
parts  of  the  town.  Une  man  was  dashed  with  violence  against 
the  steeple  of  the  new  Independent  Church,  (Gilman's.)  which 
was  a great  distance  from  the  explosion,  and  left  the  marks  of 
his  hotly  there  for  several  days.  The  houses  in  the  town  re- 
ceived a great  shoos,  and  the  window  sashes  rattled  as  if  they 
would  tumble  out  of  the  frames.  Most  of  our  militia  men 
were  still  together.  After. delivering  up  their  arms,  they  wont- 
in  ah  ffv  to  assist  in  extinguishing  the  tire,  that  bad  commu- 
nicated itself . to  the  -neigh bo uring  houses ; and  wide  they 
were  working  they  were  under  the  most  dread- m apprehension 
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lest  the  magazine  should  take  fire,  as  the  work-house  and 
others  that  were  next  to  it  were  in  a blaze.  At  last  some* 
timid  person  cried  out  that  4 the  magazine  was  on  fire.’  This 
gave  the  alarm.  Every  one  took  fright,  both  British  and 
Americans,  and  instantly  broke  from  the  work,  running  away 
as  fast  as  possible  through  the  streets,  throwing  down  and 
tumbling  over  each  other,  while  others  coming,  tumbled  over 
them,  in  endeavouring  to.  get  as  far  as  possible  from  the  ex- 
pected explosion.  I have  heard  some  of  them  say  that, 
though  confoundedly  frightened  at  the  time,  they  could  not 

help  from  laughing  to  see  the  confusion  and  turn  bong 

I was  then  in  a house  adjoining  St.  Michael’s  Church,  with 
some  company.  I advised  the  going  out  of  the  house  and 
walking  to  South  Bay,  because  I was  apprehensive,  from  the 
great  shock  which  was  felt  iu  the  houses,  from  the  explosion 
of  4,000  pounds  of  powder,  that,  should  the  magazine  blow- 
up, which  had  10,000  pounds  in  it.  many  of  the  houses  in 
town  would  be  thrown  down,  A British  officer  as  ken  me  how 
much  powder  was  iu  the  magazine  I told  him.  4 Sir,’  said 
he,  4 if  it  takes  fire,  it  will  blow  your  town  to  hell.’  I replied, 
‘ It  will  give  a hell  of  a blast.’  The  British  were  very  much 
alarmed  at  the  explosion.  The  troops  were  turned  out  under 
arms  and  formed.  Some  of  the  British  and  Hessians  sup- 
posed it  was  designed  by  us.  I was  abused  and  taken  up  by 
a Hessian  officer.  He  was  very  angry,  and  said,  4 \ ou,  Gen. 
Moultrie,  you  rebels  have  done  this  on  purpose,  as  they  did 
- at  Aew-York.’  ....  If  they  had  considered  a moment,  they 
would  have  found  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  maga- 
zine to  take  fire  from  the  adjacent  houses.  It  was  enclosed 
with  a high  brick  wall ; the  magazine  itself  was  built  of  brick, 
and  was  bomb-proof.*’ 

With  a single  farther  item,  we  conclude  the  journal  of  a 
Subaltern,  who  was  probably  transferred  to  Haddrili’s  Point 
with  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  of  war  : 

“ 16th  May.  General,  field,  commissioned,  and  other  offi- 
cers, ordered  to  attend  for  their  parol «.s,  but  put  off  till  to- 
morrow. Officers  almost  tired  out  with  attendance  V* 

Thus,  then,  ended  this  protracted  struggle.  Of  the  eharac- 
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ter  of  the  issue  throughout,  Moultrie  expresses  no  opinions. 
Hi<  work,  in  this  respect,  is  particularly  meagre.  Ramsay 
has  already  told  us,  in  quotations  previously  made,  of  the 
incompetency  of  South-Carolina  to  such  a struggle,  at  tl:e 
period  when  it  begun.  His  chief  subject  of  complaint 
that  Lincoln  was  deceived  as  to  the  degree  of  support  which 
he  anticipated  from  without  We  shall  endeavour  to  show 
that  other  troops  might  have  been  had,  had  they  been  re- 
quired; that  more  soldiers  would  only  have  increased  the 
misfortunes  of  the  garrison,  and  precipitated  the  day  of  the 
city  3 downfall : and  that  it  is  to  the  miserable  incapacity  and 
ignorance  of  those  to  whom  the  defence  was  entrusted,  the 
engineers  and  other  officers,  that  the  whole  misfortune  is  at- 
tributable. Ramsay  thus  describes  the  final  causes  which 
precipitated  the  capitulation  at  last : 

During  the  siege,  a few  secret  friends  of  royal  govern- 
ment fomented,  and  encouraged  a mutinous  disposition  among* 
the  citizens,  and  successfully  worked,.1  upon  the  fears  of  the 
timid.  When  it  was  generally  known  that  there  was  an  in- 
sufficiency of  animal  provision  in  the  garrison,  and  that  the 
tow  n was  completely  surrounded,  these  men  openly  urged  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  surrender.  The  measure  of  re.  - 
honing  [Gen.  Lincoln]  received  its  first  and  warmest  support 
from  the  disaffected,  to  whom  ail  capitulations  were  equal,  as 
they  meant  to  become  British  subjects.  These  had  the  ad- 
dress to  strengthen  themselves  bv  the  timid,  and  even  by 
some  of  the  bravest  and  best  citizens,  who  believed  that  far- 
ther resistance  was  vain.*’ 

And  farther  resistance  was  vain,  when  the  garrison  and 
people  had  exhausted  their  provisions,  when  the  British  lea- 
guer w as  completed,  and  when  the  French  General,  Duportail, 
looking  at  the  wretched  works  which  were  throw  n up  as 
fences,  showed'  the  greatest  anxiety  to  get  out  of  them  as 
se-  n as  possible,  declaring  them  to  be  wholly  untenable. 
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What  must  be  the  effect  of  such  declarations  upon  the  citi- 
zens— what  was  the  effect  upon  the  officers  ( We  are,  as  the 
reader  perceives,  in  possession  of  papers  which  Ramsay  had 
never  seen.  What  does  Gen.  McIntosh  tell  us  i That  the 
first  council  of  war  to  which  he  was  summoned  was  one  in 
which  Lincoln,  having  suffered  the  enemy  almost  entirely  to 
close  him  within  their  meshes,  cooilv  invites  the  officers  to  an 
evacuation.  Who  resisted  this  ] The  citizens — and  well  they 
might,  since,  up  to  this  moment,  every  confidence  had  been 
expressed  that  the  works  were  tenable,  and  that  the  place 
could  be  successfully  defended.  Yet,  before  a gun  was  fired, 
we  find  Commodore  Whipple  offering  to  bet  that  the  salt 
meat  of  the  garrison  was  deficient,  and  proposing  to  inquire 
into  the  quantity  in  store.  All  this  time,  the  proper  authori- 
ties assure  Us  of  ample  supplies.  By  whose  neglect  was  this 
deficiency  i Ample  lime  for  its  remedy,  abundant  resources 
for  supply  were  to  be  had  in  the  surrounding  country  ; yet 
no  attempt  was  made  to.  procure  them.  Let  us  hear  what 
Tarleton  says  of  this  defence  : 

“ The  garrison,  under  the  orders  of  Major  Gen.  Lincoln, 
was  composed  of  ten  weak  continental  and  state  regiments ; 
of  militia  drawn  from  the  Caro!  in  as  and  Virginia,  and  of  in- 
habitants of  the  town  ; amounting,  in  the  who!**,  to  near  six 
thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  sailors.*  The  body  of  regu- 
lar troops  destined  for  this  service,  though  assisted  by  the 
militia  and  bv  the  inhabitants,  was  scarcely  adequate  to  the 
defeuce  < t could  have  been 

more  usefully  employed  in  the  field,  where  judicious  opera- 
tions, assisted  by  the  resources  to  be  found  m the  country, 
and  by  the  approaching  heat  of  the  season,  von  el  have  pro- 
tected the  greatest  part  of  the  fertile  province  of  S/uth-Laro- 
l*na.  wt..uld  have  soon  overbalanced  the  present  sio-riority  of 
the  British  forces,  and  would  have  mkvtuaily  prevented  the 
cooperation  of  the  roval  army  and  navy.” 

* The  British  return  ot  prisoners,  exclusive  of  sailors,  makes  the 

Dumber  only  4,704. 
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Roderick  Mackenzie,  the  bitter  analyst  of  Tarleton,  though 
differing  -with  the  latter  in  opinion,  thus  testifies  involuntarily 
in  favour  of  his  reasoning,  while  he  gives  the  relative  strength 
of  the  two  armies  very  fairly  : “ It  cannot,  by  any  means,  be 
admitted  that  six  thousand  American  troops,  indifferently  dis- 
ciplined, should,  in  any  situation,  be  able  to  counteract  the 
measures  of  a British  force,  consisting  of  ten  thousand.” 
Tarleton  speaks  reasonably,  and  the  argument  of  Mackenzie 
is  conclusive.  The  works  were  not  only  worthless,  but  too 
extensive  for  the  number  of  troops.  But  we  have  said  that 
the  number  of  troops,  if  increased,  would  certainly  have  in- 
creased the  evil.  Under  the  circumstances  they  certainly 
would,  by  increasing  the  number  of  consumers.  There  were 
too  many  mouths  already  for  the  supplies  in  store,  and  nobody 
talks  of  surrendering,  among  those  by  whom  the  citizens  are 
represented,  until  the  food  begins  to  fail  equally  for  garrison 
and  people.  Troops  could  have  been  had.  Look  at  Col. 
Beaufort  and  Gen.  Caswell,  who,  with  their  respective  brigades, 
are  specially  kept  in  the  open  field.  We  have  seen  what 
Gervais  says  of  these  forces.  Besides,  there  were  the  troops 
at  Orangeburg,  under  Williamson,  and  others  in  small  and 
useless  detachments,  scattered  about  the  country,  and  which 
could  have  been  brought  to  Charleston  before  the  post  at 
Had J rill’s  was  surrendered — in  other  words,  before  the  navi- 
gation of  Cooper  river  was  closed  up.  “ Before  this  time,” 
says  Tarleton, — that  is,  hetbre  the  middle  of  April,  and  when 
the  second  parallel  of  the  British  had  not  been  begun — “ the 
Americans  had  joined  a body  of  militia  to  three  regiments  of 
continental  cavalry,  and  the  whole  was  entrusted  to  Brigadier 
General  Huger.  This  corps  held  possession  of  the  forks  and 
passes  of  Cooper  river,  and  maintained  a communication  with 
Charter  town,  bp  which  sujtplies  of  wen,  arms,  am  inanition 
and  provisions  migkt  be  conveyed  to  the  garrison  during  the 
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siege*  We  would  not  have  had  the  cavalry  abandon  this 
object ; but  this  very  body  of  militia  might  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  garrison,  as  well  as  the  troops  under  Caswell, 
Williamson  and  Beaufort.  These  were  all  left,  to  be  cut  up 
in  detail  by  the  British,  as  soon  as  they  could  detach  a suffi- 
cient force  from  the  leaguer  of  the  city.  There  were  troops 
enough  for  the  defence  of  Charleston. ; but,  unfortunately, 
other  uses  and  objects  were  contemplated  for  them.  The 
commanding  general  attempted  too  much — not  only  to  defend 
the  city,  but  to  keep  afloat  au  adequate  force  in  the  country, 
as  well  lor  its  control,  as  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  nu- 
cleus of  an  army,  in  the  event  of  the  conquest  of  the  garri- 
son. This  was  unnecessary,  since  such  a concentration  of 
force,  within  the  city,  as  would  have  sufficed  for  its  defence, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  British,  would  also  have  concluded  all 
their  chances  of  making  progress  in  the  country.  The  coun- 
try was  taught  too  much  to  look  to  the  city,  as  the  great 
point  of  struggle,  and,  consequently,  to  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  result,  whether  that  were  safety  or  overthrow. 
But  let  us  return  to  our  extracts.  We  are  nearly  at  the  close 
of  them.  Our  next  quotation  is  from  John  Lewis  Gervais, 
dated  1.6  th  May. 

“We  have  received  information  that  Charlestown  and  the 
garrison  surrendered  last  Friday.  It  comes  from  so  many 

quarters,. That  it  admits  of.no  doubt.  Tt  seems  tied  ti  e con- 
tinentals marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  then  laid 
down  their  arms.  They  are  to  be  exchanged  for  I'm  my  ties 
army.  The  country  militia  are  to  be  allowed  four  daw/  pro- 
visions, to ■ return  to  their  homes,  -and  to  remain  tie  on  pa- 
role. TLe*  inhabitants  of  Charlestown  -tie  a Hewed  thirty -six 
hours  to  remove  "their  c-tTects : and  -we  suppose  tin,  a-  that  will 
v ;.ke  the  oath,  to  remain.  Tins  is  what  we  can  e« »ikcT  from 
dirioivisl  quarters.  One  man  that  left  the  Sandw.icii  .(>hip)  on 
Saturday,  mus  the  shipping  sailed  up  to  town  that  day.  The 
country  will  now  be  left  open  to  them.  We  have  no  army 
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to  oppose  them.  It  is  reported  that  they  have  detached  2,000 
men,  to  march  towards  Camden.  We  have  no  troops  but 
Gen.  Caswells  brigade  and  Col.  Beaufort’s,  and  the  shattered 
remains  of  our  horse.  Col.  Pickens  will  join  us  to-morrow, 
with  800  men  of  the  Ninety -Six  regiment,  the  only  one  that 
has  turned  out  cleverly.  But  they  come  too  late,  and  when 
they  hear  the  fate  of  the  town  I am  afraid  they  will  not  stay 
long.  I foresee  a retreat  to  North-Carolina." 

Tarlefcon  thus  sums  up  the  terms  of  capitulation  alluded  to 
above : 

“ By  the  articles  of  capitulation,  the  garrison  were  allowed 
some  of  the  honours  of  war.  They  were  to  march  out  of 
the  town,  at  an,  hour  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  the  ground 
between  the  works  of  tne  place  and  the  canal,  where  they 
were  to  deposit  their  arms;  but  the.,  drums  were  not-co  u~  l': 
a British  march,  [‘we  marched  out  with  the  Turk's  march.' 
Moultrie.]  or  the  colours  to  be  uncased.  The  continental 
troops  and  seamen  were  to  keep  their  bag era ge.  and  to  remain 
prisoners  of  war  until  they  were  exch an-md.  The  militia 
were  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  their  respective  homes,  as 
prisoners  on  parole  ; and,  while  they  adhered  to  their  parole, 
were  not  to  be  molested  by  the  British  troops,  in  person  or 
property.  The  citizens,- of  all  descriptions,  to  bo  considered 
as  prisoners  on  parole,  and  to  hold  their  property  on  the  same 
terms  with  the  militia.  The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  to 
retain  their  servants,  swords,  pistols  and  baggage,  unsearched. 
They  were,  permitted  to  sell  their  horses , but  not  to  remove 
them,  out  of  Charleston .” 

It  is  not  denied  that  they  might  shoot  them  ; but  we  do 
not  hear  that  any  of  the  captives  followed  the  example  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  who  shot 'bis  horse,  in  France,  when  the  Graad 
Monarqne  insisted  upon  buying  him.  But  w hat  are  we  tv 
say  of  that  exaction  of  the  conqueror,  which  insisted  upon 
placing  all  the  citizen*,  of  whatever  d^scrv  non,  include.: 
uou-cambatants,  upon  the  same  Poring  with  the  militia,  pri- 
cing them  on  parole,  and  holding  them  through  their  proper- 
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ty  \ But  this  is  not  the  place,  nor  have  we  the  room,  to 
discuss  the  conditions  of  surrender.  We  pass  to  a letter  of 
the  same  date,  (May  16,)  from  Itiehard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vir- 
ginia, 

“In  ten  minutes  after  oar  bouse  was  formed,  (which, unfor- 
tunately, was  not  until  the  9th,)  I moved  for  a bill  to  embody 
militia  for  the  relief  of  South- Carolina,  and  one  will  pass  to- 
morrow, for  sending,  with  all  possible  expedition,  2500  men 
to  your  assistance.  We  have  given  such  large  pay  in  tobicco, 
and.  other  encouragements,  that  I hope  the  number  will  soon 
be  obtained;  and  they  are  to  go  off  as  fast  as  a battalion  is 
collected.  Should  they  not  come  in  time  to  save  Charles- 
ton— which  yet  I hope — they  may  be  in  time,  with  others, 
to  control  the  farther  operations  of  the  enemy.  The  Mary- 
land line  of  continental  troops  is  coming  on.  and  part  are 
already  arrived  at  Petersburg,  where  our  government  has  been 
making  every  necessary  exertion  to  facilitate  their  speedy  pro- 
gress to  tlie  scene  of  action.  Col.  Porterfield,  with  our  last 
State  regiment,  about  500  men,  and  Major  Nelson,  with  60 
horse,  left  Petersburg  about  10  days  ago.  for  Charleston,  and 
at  tue  same  time  went  on  from  thence  Col.  Arm  and  with  his 
corps.  We  have  about  300  good  men  remaining  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, who  will  march  south  in  a day  or  two.  Yesterday 
our  house  voted  that  the  governor  should  spare  all  the  arms 
from  the  stores,  that  could  be  done,  and  this  in  consequence 
of  a requisition  from  North-Carolina,  fur  arms  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  their  militia.  By  this,  the  governor  is  authorized 
to-  supply  the  arms  wanted  in  North-Carolina — which,  I think, 
he  w : ■ I3  . — md  tye  > gh  U 

militia  going  south,  and  yet  provide  our  eastern  frontier  with 
proper  d ere  nee,  which,  next  to  the  relief  of  Charleston,  is  oar 
bibg-mt  object.  To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  our  enemies  are 
now  stimulating  an  active  war  upon  our  'western  frontier, 
winch  calls  for  immediate  defence,  and  which  prevents  so  full 
and  strong  aid,  as  our  wishes  incline  us  to,  from  being  sent  to 
South-Carolinaff 

Tills  last  sentence  indicates  another  of  th«  pwc,,:  u*  duh- 
culdes  and  causes  of  embarrassment  at  the  South,  which 
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prevailed  in  infinitely  less  degree  at  the  North.  A wild  for- 
est frontier,  swarming  with  savages,  whom  the  British  had 
subsidized,  and  against  whom  it  tasked  all  the  rangers  of  ih? 
country  to  maintain  their  ground.  A letter  of  Gov.  Nash, 
dated  Newbern,  10th  May,  shows  him.  stiil  in  ignorance  of 
the  fall  of  Charleston,  an  event  that  took  place  just  seren 
days  before.  On  the  22d  he  is  better  instructed,  and  he  ex- 
presses his  surprise  that  some  plan  of  communication  had 
not  been  adopted,  tor  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  “ at  a 
time  like  this,  when  the  fate  of  countries  is  at  stake as  if 
it  was  not  quite  as  much  his  concern — he  being  the  governor 
of  a State  immediately  interested — as  that  of  anybody  else. 
But  w hat's  everybody’s  business  is  the  business  of  none. 
None  does  it,  at  all  events.  There  are  other  letters  in  the 
collection  before  us,  which  relate  to  the  progress  of  the.  Bri- 
tish arms,  and  the  various  endeavours  made  by  the  contigu- 
ous (Southern)  States,  to  oppose  and  embarrass  their  advance. 
But  their  introduction  will  carry  us  over  a surface  quite  too 
extensive  for  the  pages  of  a review",  and  can  serve  only  : ’ 
illustration  of  the  several  epochs  and  stages  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  in  Carolina.  We  conclude  our  extracts,  there- 
fore, with  a paragraph  from  a letter  of  Col.  John  Laurens  to 
his  father,  dated  May  25th,  1780,  which  seems  an  appropri- 
ate finish  to  our  quotations,  and  furnishes  the  only  pas-age. 
from  the  voluminous  papers  before  us,  which  affords  any  degree 
of  sanction  to  the  wholesale  charges  made  by  Mr.  Lorenzo 
Sabine  against  the  patriotism  of  the  Charlestonians.  It  i- 
contained  in  a sentence  which  we  italicise,  and  upon  wLLu 
we  shall  comment  hereafter. 

“Disappointed  in  my  expectations  of  accompanying  Co: . 
Ternant,  L have  bandy  a moment  to  inform  you  that  I • 
well  as  the  humiliating  ciicum-st:*....-.s  ■ f captivity  wiii  ■ 
me  to  be.  That  gentleman  wiii  give  you  a minute  relaiic 
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of  our  misfortunes,  and  their  causes.  Some  of  the  latter,  and 
the  principal  ones,  indeed,  you  pointed  out  before  your  depar- 
ture. Besides  the  force  of  the  enemy,  without,  we  had  to 
struggle,  at  home , against  incapacity  in  some  very  important 
persons,  treasonable  neglect  of  duty  in  the  staff  departments, 
and  an  almost  general  disaffection  of  the  citizens . It  will 
appear  very  extraordinary  that  simple  held  entrenchments 
have  supported  a siege  of  six  weeks — a space  in  which  the 
best  fortified  towns  of  Europe  generally  yield  ; but  the  dura 
tion  of  it  must  rather  be  attributed  to  the  natural  tardiness 
and  excessive  caution  of  the  English,  than  to  the  vigour  or 
skill  of  our  opposition.” 

The  opinions  of  Col.  Laurens,  which  we  have  italicised, 
must  he  received  with  much  allowance.  Col.  Laurens  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  well-endowed  of  all  the 
young  men  of  his  times — bold,  ardent,  generous— -the  " Bay- 
ard of  the  array,”  as  he  was  affectionately  styled  by  his  con- 
temporaries ; but  the  very  ardency  of  his  temper  was  apt  to 
mislead  his  judgment,  in  a matter  and  at  a moment  like  the 
present.  That  he  was  in  great  error,  in  ascribing  almost 
general  disaffection  to  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  is  in  our 
power  to  show,  from  other  documents  as  well  as  those  before 
us.  But,  read  with  a due  regard  to  their  full  meaning,  those 
which  we  have  compiled  in  the  present  review  are  quite  am- 
ple for  the  purpose.  Disappointed  in  ail  his  hopes  and  anti- 
cipations— mortified  by  the  position  of  captive— with  his 
pride  humbled  by  defeat,  and  his  soul  stung  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  his  native  city  groaned  beneath  the  lordly  tread  of 
Foreign  footsteps — Col.  Laurens  naturally  denounced  the  imbe- 
cility and  lack  of  patriotism  in  the  numbers  who  were  found 
wanting  to  the  new  faith  of  the  great  movement  party.  He 
naturally  exaggerated  their  numbers  in  his  mordu  jaiion,  and 
quite  as  naturally  disparaged  the  spirit  of  those  who  remained 
faithful  through  the  whole.  We  Jcncm?  that,  of  the  five  thous- 
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and  troops  by  which  Charleston  was  defended — including 
thus  the  contingents  of  no  less  than  three  States  beside — 
at  least  one  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  troops  were  Caro- 
linian. Here,  for  example,  is  an  extract  from  the  British 
return,  made  of  those  who  had  actually  borne  arms  through- 


out the  siege  : 

South-Carolina  artillery,  - 62 

Charleston  battalion,  - - - - 146 

1st  Regiment  South-Carolinians,  - - 1V6 

2d  " “ u “ - - 195 

3d  “ « « - - - 203 

1st  Battalion  Charleston  Militia,  - - - 812 

2d  “ “ “ 446 


1545 

These  we  find  as  diligently  employed,  during  the  siege,  as 
any  other  portion  of  the  troops — as  frequently  in  perilous 
service— as  much  exposed — as  prompt  when  sorties  were 
made,  and  suffering  quite  as  much  as  any  other  bodies  of  men 
engaged  in  the  defence.  By  what  more  decisive  mode  of 
exposition  shalL  we  arrive  at  their  feelings  and  desires,  than 
by  the  fact  that,  on  two  memorable  occasions,  headed  by  the 
civil  authorities,  consisting  wholly  of  natives  of  Charleston 
and  the  neighbourhood,  they  thrust  between  the  commanding 
general  of  the  city  and  the  enemy,  and  insist  upon  his 
continuance  of  the  defence,  long  after  his  officers  had  de- 
clared the  city  to  be  indefensible.  But  we  are  reminded  f 
their  inferior  numbers.  It  is  not  denied  that  their  numbers 
are  inferior.  It  is  not  denied  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
citizens  of  Charleston,  as  well  as  the  State,  were  hostile  to 
the  revolution,  and  to  anv  transfer  of  author! tr  from  the 
Crown  o*‘  Great  Britain.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  of 
Charleston  was  in  the  hands  of  British  merchants,  chit  up 
-cGroh  by  birth — men  always  distinguished  for  the.  tena-ri  ' 
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of  their  loyalty.  These  were  not  merely  lukewarm  in  regard 
to  the  revolution,  but  positively  hostile  to  it.  At  first,  as  is 
the  custom  with  the  commercial  population,  they  remained 
in  quiet,  watchful  of  events.  The  first  movements  of  the 
popular  party  in  South-Carolina  had  been  so  warm  and  vio- 
lent as  to  render  them  cautious.  The  successes  which  fol- 
lowed the  first  conflicts  in  which  the  Carolinians  were  engaged, 
tended  still  farther  to  make  them  careful  in  concealing  their 
sentiments;  and  it  was  only  when  the  State  was  threatened 
by  an  overwhelming  force — when  her  resources  were  part' cu- 
lt'riy  low — when  her  troops  were  cut  up  by  a two  years 
struggle  in  Georgia  and  on  the  frontiers — for  Georgia  was  the 
bar  de-field  which  opened  the  way  to  Carolina,  and  the  forces 
of  the  latter  were  wasted  in  fruitless  contests  in  the  sparsely 
settled  regions  of  her  Southern  sister,  whom  her  fields  had 
yet  to  supply  with  provisions  ail  the  while — it  was  then,  when 
in  her  worst  condition,  and  the  enemy  upon  her  in  all  his 
strength,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  foreign  merchants  of  Charles- 
ton to  the  British  monarch  found  courage  to  manifest  itself, 
and  take  open  part  against  the  movement.  On  the  subject 
of  the  strength  and  feeling  of  this  party,  the  native  Caro- 
linians— with  whom  the  whig  movement  wholly  originated, 
and  who  were  chiefly  professional  men  and  planters — entirely 
deceived  themselves.  They  neither  guessed  their  feeling  or 
their  numbers.  They  took  for  granted  that  those  who  did 
not  openly  declare  against  them  were  for  them,  and  they 
themselves,  by  their  resolution  and  activity,  were  enabled  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  numbers.  No  such,  deficiency  ap- 
peared, .as  we  have  seen,  at  the  first  blush  of  the  revolution. 
When,  in  1776,  the  battle  of  Fort  Moultrie  was  fought,  there 
was  no  lack  of  troops  in  Charleston.  When  the  British  took 
'savannah.  Carolina  could  send  her  forces  into  Georgia,  to 
grapple,  with  the  enemy,  who  had  proved  too  much  tbr  the 
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younger  State.  Subsequently,  her  troops,  even  drawn  from 
the  Charleston  militia,  could  march  to  Savannah,  and  emulate 
and  surpass  the  best  achievements  of  the  French  forces  under 
D’JEstaign,  losing  some  of  her  best  blood  upon  that  ill-man- 
aged field  of  carnage.  But  her  resources  were  not  inexhausti- 
ble. She  had  been  playing  the  losing  game  in  all  these  con- 
flicts. Her  troops  had  been  wasted  ki  repeated  marches,  cut 
up  in  detail,  broken  by  frequent  surprises,  under  inexperienced 
militia  commanders.,  until  the  final  forrnid  tble  leaguer  of  the 
British  found  her  overwhelmed  with  debt,  without  money, 
men,  or  means  of  subsistence.  Undoubtedly,  there  were 
hundreds  who  preferred  to  fiy,  with  their  possessions,  to  a 
place  of  safety,  rather  than  peril  them  on  their  patriotism. 
This  is  a common  history,  known  to  all  regions.  In  a sparsely 
settled  country,  like  that  of  the  rich  parishes  of  South-Caro- 
lina,  in  those  days,  a single  example  of  this  sort  would  show 
as  conspicuously  as  the  flight  of  a regiment  in  other  places. 
When  Moultrie  or  Laurens  were  told  of  the  disappearance  of 
some  well-known  planter,  who  had  stolen  off,  with  his  house- 
hold goods  and  gods,  the  effect  was  a loathing  arid  revulsion, 
which  produced  unqualified  denunciation,  the  more  bitter  and 
extreme  from  their  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  fugitive. 
A high-spirited  and  noble  gentleman  will  dwell  upon  such  a 
defection  with  prolonged  bitterness,  where  a simple  adherence 
to  the  laws  of  duty  would  fail  to  provoke  attention,  and  would 
certainly  command  no  eulogies.  That  Cataline  should  destroy 
his  country  is  monstrous  ; but  that  Cato  should  be  true  to 
is  only  a matter  of  course.  We  contend  that  .1  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  citizens  or'  Charleston  and  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood were  as  true  to  the  faith  which  they  professed,  as 
true  to  the  patriotism  which  prompted  them  un.vrifi-.hiv  to 
revolution,  and  as  firm  and  courageous  in  their  maintenu.. 
of  their  pledges,  as  any.  people  in  the  country,  and  . that  the.--. 
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is  nothing  in  the  details  of  this  siege,  regarded  from  the  pro- 
per points  of  view,  with  all  the  circumstances  in  sight  neces- 
sary tor  a proper  judgment,  which  should  make  them  shrink 
from  the  investigation  of  the  world.  That  six  thousand  inex- 
perienced troops  should  he  able  to  contend  with  nearly  twice 
their  number  of  British  regulars,  commanded  by  professional 
soldiers,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  ; that  they  should  so  con- 
tend, when  their  engineers  knew  not  how  to  plan  their  de- 
fences, and  when  their  general  failed  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
adequate  provision  for  their  maintenance,  and  for  nearly  two 
months,  is  perhaps  quite  as  much  due  to  their  steadiness  and 
courage  as  to  the  patient  forbearance  of  their  enemy. 

But  why  had  you  no  more  troops,  demands  the  enquirer. 
Surely,  says  Mr.  Sabine,  i;  she  could  furnish  more  than  Rhode 
Island,  the  smallest  State  in  the  confederacy  She  did  fur- 
nish more  ; but,  thousands  of  them  fought  as  Henry  of  the 
Wynd  did,  *’  on  their  own  hook,”  and  without  caring  to  have 
the:  r names  recorded  for  pay  and  pension  on  the  pay-rolls  of 
the  Federal  Government, 

We  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  various  scenes  of 
.conflict  in  which  the  powers,  of  South-Carolina  were  expended. 
We  adopt,  from  Johnson,  the  summary  of  her  remaining  re- 
sources, at  the  approach  of  the  army  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  : 

w Howe’s  unfortunate  expedition  against  Florida,  had  to- 
tally broken  up  the  southern  army.  The  Carolina  regiments 
were  thinned  down  by  sickness  to  a mere  handful.  The 
northern  regiments  (Virginia  and  Xorth-Carokna,  not  INew- 
Er>  gland)  that  had  been  sent  on  with  Howe  and  Arm.-i.rong, 
had  abe  melted  away,  chiefly  by  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  enlistment ; and  the  Georgia  regiment  had  nearly 
ail  been  made  prisoners  at  different  times,  and  perished  in 
the  prison  skips.  The  quiet  possession  of  Georgia,  also  gave 
such  countenance  to  the  loyalists  and  Indians,  as  to  secure  a 
powerful  co-operation  to  the  enemy  from  that  auarter.  Of 
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the  loyalists,  great  numbers  had  fled  from  ZSorth-Carolina, 
South-Oaroliiia  and  Georgia,  and  taken  refuge  in  Florida  and 
the  Indian  nation.  These  now  began  to  collect  from  all 
quarters,  under  the  cover  of  Provost’s  army,  and  either  to 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  or,  united  in  formidable 
bodies,  to  hunt  down  and  distress  the  whigs  ; so  that  many 
of  them  were  for  red  ir  their  turn,  to  desert  their  plantations, 
and  transport  their  families  beyond  the  mountains.’’ 

Here  we  have  a sufficient  summary  of  the  causes  which 
prevented  the  adequate*  accumulation  of  the  country  militia, 
for  the  assistance  of  Charleston.  On  each  previous  occasion, 
when  the  British  had  made  their  descent  in  three  upon  tue 
South,  it  had  been  a signal  for  the  rising  of  the  loyalists  and 
the  Indians.  Great  Britain  had  been  better  able  to  subsidize 
the  capricious  savages  than  the  feeble  colonies ; and  with  the 
Apalaehian  ridges  as  a region  of  retreat,  and  Florida  as  a 
hive  and  harbouring  place  for  the  loyalists,  from  which  we 
had  no  means  of  expelling  them,  our  seas  being  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy, — it  needed  but  the  signal  trumpet 
of  Britain  to  bring  down  upon  the  unprotected  frontier  a ter- 
rible visitation  from  scalping  knife  and  rifle.  With  this  expe- 
rience in  mind,  it  was  with  a natural  reluctance  that  the  ran- 
ger left  the  precincts  of  his  homestead.  He  knew  not  at 
what  moment  the  war  whoop  would  ring  the  knell  of  the 
dear  ones  in  his  blazing  cabin.  Besides,  there  was  an  enemv 
more  potent  than  the  British  in  Charleston — the  small-pox — 
of  vt  ' j had  been  advised,  w h se  f<  u f 

ravages-  he  dreaded  more  than  the  weapons  of  any  foe.  Y>  ry 
few  of  the  colonists  had  ever  had  this  terrible  disorder.  Non- 
*>f  their  slaves  were  secure  against  it.  it  was  a foe  that 
would  haunt  them  to  their  hearthstones,  seize  upon  their  wiv-  - 
and  little  ones,  which  n.>  fortress  could  wall  out,  and  no  rule 
^hot  bring  down.  When  Mr.  Sabine  shall  again  ende.-u- 
to  draw  an  offensive  comparison  between  the  patriotism 
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Connecticut  and  Carolina,  he  will  be  pleased  to  bring  toge- 
ther the  array  of  circumstances  in  which  their  e,i*es  respec- 
tively disagreed.  He  will  be  so  good  as  to  remember  that 
the  ardour  of  Connecticut,  shown  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  was  scarcely  superior  to  that  of  Carolina  at  the 
same  time ; and  that  the  fall  of  Charleston  only  took  place 
after  years  of  bloody  and  harassing  warfare,  when  the  regi- 
ments of  Carolina  had  beai  cut  up  by  repeated  conflicts, 
Chiefly  on  the  soil  of  neighbouring  States,  and  when  pesti- 
lence of  the  most  fearful  kind  stood  at  the  entrance  of  her 
habitations,  threatening  away  the  very  champions  who  would 
otherwise  has  e rejoiced  in  her  defence.  Mo  such  condition 
of' things,  attended  the  ihvt  demonstration  of  Connecticut 
patriotism,  to  which  Mr.  Sabine  invites  our  attention.  She 
was  mesh  for  the  conflict — had  not  suffered  yet  from  the  ex- 
haustion and  the  ravages  of  war  Warfare  was  commended 
by  novelty,  and  patriotism  was  somewhat  warmed  by  physical 
excitement.  The  leaguer  of  Boston  was  one  which  secured 
a plenty  of  provisions,  and  involved  no  hard  lighting;  and  the 
only  circumstance  that  drove  away  the  patriotic  legions  of 
Connecticut,  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a certain  cos- 
tiveness on  the  part  of  Congress.  “ which  had  declared 
against  bounties.*’  We  must  not  forget  the  metaphysics  of 
Gov.  Trumbull : v*  The  pulse  of  a Xew-England  man  beats 
high  for  liberty,”  but,  as  Sparks  says,  “ a soldier’s  pay  did 
sot  satisfy  them,  as  they  could  obtain  better  wages  in  other 
employments.”  Fancy,  as  an  echo  to  ail  this,  the  dulcet 
voice  of  Lorenzo  Sabine,  crying  ever  and  anon, --all  New- 
England listening  wi  h complaisance, — “but  the  patriotism. 
Gov.  Trumbull— the  patriotism,  Mr.  Sparks ! DoiTt  forget 
.hat  Stark  hurne-i  stark-naked  to  the  field  ; and  Putnam 
went  without  his  jacket.”  But  Stark  was  made  a general, 
and  Putnam  a general ; and  the  pay  of  lumber-cutter  Stark. 
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and  ploughman  Putnam,  was  much  better,  as  generals,  than 
the  most  sanguine  hope  would  ever  find  it  to  be  in  their  for- 
mer humble  avocations.  Xew-England  continued  to  hav^ 
her  fair  proportion  of  the  officers  in  this  war;  and  if  the  mere 
masses  of  the  army  went  on,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  gen- 
erals that  ail  of  them  held  on  to  the  latest  syllable  of  re- 
corded time. 

But  it  would  be  a great  mistake  to  say  or  to  suppose  that 
the  country  troops  of  Carolina  did  not  muster  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  and  were  not  willing,  in  considerable  numbers,  to 
do  so.  They  were  late,  and  for  that  reason  have  been 
accounted  tardy  and  unwilling.  Let  us  look  a little  at  the 
fact.  The  population  of  South- Carol  in  a,  at  this  period,  con- 
sisted probably  of  less  than  fifty  thousand  white  persons,  to 
something  like  sixty  thousand  slaves.  One  would  think  that 
six  thousand  troops  was  a very  fair  proportion  in  a population 
of  fifty  thousand.  But  these  were  scattered  over  an  im- 
mense tract  of  forest  country,  in  small  groups  or  commu- 
nities, connected  by  obscure  pathways, — roads  which  were 
rather  blazed  than  cut,  and  broken  by  immense  swamps  and 
thickets.  Intelligence  was  received  slowly.  The  sense  of 
danger  was  remote.  The  people  were  not  easily  assured  of 
the  absolute  fact,  and  mere  rumour  was  naturally  not  much 
regarded.  We  have  seen  that  ten  or  twelve  days  were  neces- 
sary, even  by  express,  and  in  times  of  exigency,  to  convey 
tidings  from  Charleston  to  Newborn.  The  intelligence  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  expressed  all  the  way,  was  twelve  dm  - 
coming  from  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  to  Charleston ; and 
this  was  a great  thoroughfare.  But,  to  penetrate  the  State 
with  intelligence  ; to  seek  out  eu*ry  remote  settlement  on  the 
borders  of  an  Indian  country : to  beat  through  woods  and 
fastnesses  for  tax  muttered  cottage  or  the  rising  hamlet ; 
travel  miles,  for  days,  seeking  the  single  settler,  required 
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numbers  of  expresses,  and  was  a work  of  time.  Once  ap- 
prised of  the  necessity,  the  torest-born  and  bred  naturally 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  tasked  to  go  to  the  defence  of 
a place  in  which  he  was  to  be  cooped  up  by  an  enemy,  and 
which  is  naturally  sickly — probably  to  exchange  this  abode 
for  a worse,  in  the  gloomy  dungeons  of  a prison-ship.  But 
when  he  surmounts  these  objections,  he  is  to  remember  the 
condition  of  his  wife  and  little  ones.  Shall  .he  leave  them  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  savage,  within  sight  of  whose 
smoke  he  lives,  or  to  the  doubtful  humanity  of  the  outlaw 
and  the  plunderer,  who  calls  himself  -a  loyalist  only  that  he 
may  the  better  pursue  his  nefarious  occupation.  He  would 
be  le^s  than  human  kimseif  could  he  leave  them  in  such 
dangerous  proximity,  without  the  usual  protection  of  his  own 
and  the  ride  of  his  neighbours.  They,  too,  are  summoned 
away  like  himself ; and  he  demands  and  insists  that  before 
he  obeys  the  summons  to  the  distant  city,  he  snail  first  put 
his  young  ones  and  their  dam  in  a place  of  safety.  He 
hurries  with  them  across  the  mountains  into  Horth -Carolina 
and  Virginia,  and  then  reappears  with  bis  trusty  rifle.  This 
occasions  delay.  Hundreds  thus,  who  seemed  indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  Charleston,  yet  reappeared  under  patriotic  leaders, 
and,  with  competent  captains,  like  Marion,  Sumter,  Pickens. 
Davie,  and  others,  in  whom  they  confided,  maintained  such 
conflicts  as  Connecticut  had  not  seen  for  many  a day. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  forest  population  are  dilatory 
in  their  movements.  All  agricultural  people  are  of  this 
character.  They  differ  from  the  citizens,  from  those  who 
dwell  in  active  business  communities,  in  respects  that  derive 
heir  controlling  influence  from  inevitable  laws  of  nature 
"While  the  merchant  lias  to  watch  all  the  fluctuations  and 
caprices'  of*  trade,  and  the  manufacturer  ah  the  variations  of 
fashion-  in  the  community,  the  agriculturist  obevs  only  -he 
S'* 
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natural,  gradual  and  successive  progresses  of  the  seasons. 
The  influences  of  his  life  are  pacific.  They  never  hurry  him. 
His  life  is  one  of  muring,  and  he  is  slow  to  action,  which  is 
the  habitual  life  of  the  dense  community,  where  the  very 
density  compels  a constant  activity  and  watchfulness  to  avoid 
starvation,  and  where  the  incessant  daily  attrition  of  rival 
minds  produces  sharpness,  eagerness  and  rapidity  in  the 
movements  and  objects  of  the  mind.  Even  the  hunter  is 
one  whose  Course  is  rather  steady  than  swift.  He  has  to 
circumvent  a prey  whose  habits  undergo  no  caprices,  and  his 
wants  are  too  few  to  stimulate  his  enterprise.  Our  population 
were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  always  caught  napping. 
Their  movements  were  slow,  and  they  never  seemed  to  appre- 
hend an  exigency.  All  of  the  successes  of  the  British  in 
Carolina,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  two  things. — the  tardiness 
of  our  movements,  and  the  absence  of  the  necessary  caution 
which  prevents  surprise.  It  was  only  after  repeated  disas- 
ters, arising  from  carelessness  and  sluggishness  of  movement, 
that  our  partisans  were  able  to  impress  upon  their  followers 
the  necessity  of  being  at  once  quick  and  vigilant.  But  on 
this  head  we  need  not  dwell.  The  subsequent  histories  of 
Marion,  Sumter  and  Pickens,  showr  how  little  was  wanting  to 
convert  our  militia  into  the  best  guerilla  troops  in  the  world. 
Good  officer’s,  whom  they  knew,  who  had  their  confidence, 
soon  furnished  au  adequate  amount  of  proof  to  silence  aii 
cavil  at  the  expense  of  the  valour  and  patriotism  of  Carolina, 
in  a fair  comparison  with  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

TV  ithout  pretending  that  Charleston  should  not  have  been 
defended,  we  do  say  that  the  management  of  the  defence  w ;s 
exceedingly  unhappy.  In  the  first  place,  the  preparations 
trie  siege,,  as  we  have  seen,  were  not  really  made  till  the  he?: 
moment.  The  lines  were  worthless  : the  engineers  employ  /. 
do  not  seem  to  have  known  their  business,  nor  the  com  man  : 
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to  have  exercised  the  ordinary  degree  of  energy  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  found.  One  of  the  first  mis- 
takes  which  seems  to  have  been  made,  was  that  which  related 
to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  harbour  to  large  ships  of  war. 
On  this  conviction,  without  inquiry  or  explanation,  the  parties 
rely  who  have  the  town  in  their  keeping.  They  calculate 
that,  with  the  fort  (Moultrie)  on  one  hand,  their  own  little 
fleet  in  front,  and  certain  physical  obstructions  thrown  between, 
to  retard  the  passage  of  the  enemy,  while  the  fort  and  the 
fleet  within  shall  do  the  necessary  amount  of  cannonading — 
and  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  British  to  reach  the  city. 
The  plan  was  a good  one.  Floating  batteries,  constructed  of 
ranging  timber,  of  successive  layers,  with  empty  air-tight 
casks  let  down  into  the  sections,  grappled  by  chains  together, 
and  anchored  directly  in  the  channel,  might  have  afforded  the 
necessary  obstructions.  The  manufacture  of  mohchevaux  da 
f rise  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  called  for  very  little  time.  In 
our  day,  we  should  probably  fill  the  open  sections  between 
the  timbers  with  cotton  bags,  build  a battery  of  cotton  bags 
upon  the  rafts,  and  plant  a fevr  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  upon 
them.  ' These,  however,  employed  as  obstructions  simply,  and 
moored  between  the  advancing  enemy  and  the  city,  imme- 
diately in.  the  channel,  would  have  sufficed,  in  giving  ail  the 
time  necessary  for  the  shore  and  fleet  batteries  to  have  blown 
the  British  out  of  the  water.  But  everything  is  put  offi  until, 
suddenly,  the  big  ships,  the  C4’s  of  the  enemy,  get  over  the 
bar,  and  scare  Com.  "Whipple  out  of  all  his  conceit.  T>  - 
obstructions  are  not  in  readiness,  and  the  pbieo  is  abandon'd, 
while  the  fleet,  consisting  of  some  excellent  '.esse is,  are  de- 
graded to  the  work  of  hulks,  and  sunk  as  obstructions  U> 
river  which  might  be  tapped  at  both  extvemiu.  s.  Well — tW 
entrance  of  the  British  fleet  is  securely  erWmd,  with  the  W 
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ships  over  the  bar,  when  Gen.  Lincoln  calls  a council  of  war, 
to  ask  if  the  town  should  be  evacuated.  “ This,”  says  Gen. 
McIntosh,  u is  the  first  council  of  war  called  since  I have  been 
in  town.”  The  proceeding,  and  the  subject  of  inquiry,  show 
conclusively  that  the  reliance  of  the  commander-in-chief  has 
arisen  wholly  from  the  capacity  of  Fort  Moultrie  and  the 
American  shipping  to  prevent  an  entrance.  We  next  hear  of 
the  deficiency  of  the  provisions* — a fact  producing  the  notion 
that  more  troops  were  wanting ; and  next  we  are  told  of 
councils  of  war,  to  deliver  up  the  city,  which,  the  citizens  op- 
pose with  violence,  insisting  that  they  shall  fight  it  out.  What 
shall  we  say  of  a general  who  sutlers  such  invasion  of  his 
province  ? Had  he  hung  up  a score  of  those  who  opposed 
him.  suspended  the  functions  of  the  Privy  Council,  imposed 
martial  law,  driven  all  suspected  persons  out,  organized  the 
militia  who  were  averse  to  entering  the  city,  in  the  Interior, 
and  thus  saved  them  from  being  destroyed  in  petty  squad- 
rons— had  he  swayed  firmly  from  the  beginning,  and  showed 
that  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with — taken  all  precautions — 
seized  upon  all  necessary  supplies — when  Whipple  talked  of 
obstructions,  driven  him  at  once  to  making  them — in  all  pro- 
bability he  had  saved  the  city  and  the  State : for  we  have  it 
on.  good  authority,  that  the  siege  was  about  to  be  abandoned, 
when  an  imprudent  letter  from  the  garrison,  which  the  enemy 
intercepted,  informed  them  that  the  troops  were  at  short  com- 
mons, and  the  city  was  threatened  with  famine.  We  engage 
that,  if  >uch  a man  as  Andrew  Jackson — a man  of  cool  and 
inflexible  character,  who  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  trifled 
with,  but  would  have  scourged  the  insubordinate,  if  necessary, 
to  his  duty — had  been  in  command,  instead  of  the  amiable 
Lincoln,  the  story*  would  have  had  a diiierent  finish.  Lin- 
coln was  a good  man,  and  a brave  one;  but  not  the  man  L ' 
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such  an  emergency.  His  integrity  is  unquestionable;  but 
his  talents  seem  to  have  been,  quite  as  moderate  as  the  British 
could  have  wished  them. 

Note. — It  may  be  weil  to  mention  that,  during  the  siege,  the  garri- 
son lost  not  more  than  twenty  men  by  desertion.  This  is  the  boast  of 
Lincoln  himself.  In  connection  with  this  matter  of  desertioD,  we  find 
in  the  Annual  Register  for  17  SO  one  item,  which,  if  it  occurs  anywhere 
among  the  details  of  our  ow  n historians,  has  escaped  our  recollection. 
According  to  the  Register,  “ An  American  Lt.  'Colonel,  of  the  name 
of  Hamilton  Bailendine;  [a  Scotch  name,]  “ was  detected  in  his  at- 
tempt to  pass  to  the  English  cartvp .at  night,  with  draughts  of  the  town 
and  works.”  He  “ immediately  suffered  the  nr.  pi  tied  death  of  the  trai- 
tor/' The  iaet  is  no  ways  important,  except  as  making  our  details 
more  complete,  and  as  showing  the  spirit  of  the  people  during  the 
siege — a spirit  which  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  by  several  of  the 
particulars 'which  the  preceding  narrative  unfolds. 
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